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vg re to o Jerſey 5. 1 FP laft Sail; 
gave Sriſe to this Narrative; and fur- 
niſhed me with the manuſcript materials of 
which the hiſtory that accompanies it is 
formed. It is the cuſtom of mankind to de- 
termine on the merits of national tranſactions, 
from the extent of the kingdom, the number 


of the inhabitants, the riches, ſplendor, arts, 


ſciences,” public buildings, numerous armies, - 
ſignal victories," and extenſive commerce, 
which have formed the purſuits and events 
of it: the ſuperior ſize of external objects 
imparts an imaginary greatneſs to the actions 
of the individuals of large empires, which 
are equally illuſtrious, when performed by 
the natives of obſcure and little ſtates; and it 
creates a degree of admiration and regard, 
which ariſes from the idea of magnitude 
alone. But it ſhould be conſidered, that 

in all ſtates and of all proportions, men are 
actuated by the ſame principles; that the riſe 
of ſociety, the progreſs, decline, revolutions 
and ruin, which their ſeveral conſtitutions 


undergo, whetber from cauſes internal or ex- 
. | AS: _ ternal, 


(i) 
| ternal, are perfectly analogous: and that the 
ſame paſſions, i intrigues and operations are alike 
active in all. | 
Tt is certain, that i in the ſmaller dominions 
the machine conſiſts of fewer parts; is more 
ſuſceptible of being carefully examined; oy 
better underſtood ; and the cauſes of i its 0 
rations leſs deluſively aſcertained. Truth is, 
on that account, in ſuch inſtances, more 
probably to be the reſult of an equal reſearch. 
At the ſame time thoſe reflections which ariſe 
on the various circumſtances of the hu- 
man conduct and of national progreſſion, are 
of equal advantage and application, whether 
N be made on the immenſe and populous 
ire of China, or on the little iſle of Jerſey, 
e, is, indeed, of ſmall contents, and 
not of numerous inhabitants; ; yet, many of 
the Grecian ſtates, of whoſe actions Thuei- 
dides has given the hiſtory, were not fo. large; 
their inhabitants leſs numerous; and their ac+ 
tions not more illuſtrious. Homer has writ- 
ten one Heroic Poem, and employed a great 
pa art of another, to celebrate the actions of 
_ Ulyſſes, king of a leſs iſland, and ſovereign of. 
fewer ſubjects. There is at preſent in Eu- 
rope no ſmall number of princes whoſe do- 
minions are neither ſo extenſive, nor the inha- 
bitants of ſo great a number. And this iſland 
has not been unproductive of men deſerving 
record, both in the deeds of arms, and in the 
_ adminiſtration of public juſtice, Whatever 
may prove to be the * * of giving 
to 


„ F 8 
to the world the hiſtory of ſo ſmall a ſtate, 
1 ſhall make no apology for the publication 
of the Narrative. To be of ſervice to two and 
twenty thoufand human beings, is an oppor- 
tunity that ſeldom happens to a private man 
among the millions that live and die. | 
The moſt pernicious and deteſtable of hu- 
man beings are iniquitous magiſtrates. ' To 
offer an excuſe for bringing their miſchiefs 
and malverſations to public view, and them 
ſelves to anſwer for their actions, is an in- 
ſult on common ſenſe. It is a conceſ- 
ſion that the invaders of the rights of hu- 
mankind, the infractors of national compact, 
and the peſts of ſocial happineſs ought not 
to be diſcovered to the world. It expreſſes a 
diffidence of the rectitude of diſcharging that 
duty of a good citizen, which every man, 
from the nature of being a part of the com- 
munity, and on the principles of gregarious 
union, is bound to perform, In fact, it would 
be an apology for killing viperss 
Io delineate the infinite calamities, which 
are engendered by ſuch men, in order to 
make them odious, would be to prove, that. 
the ſtreets are wet in rainy weather. The 
univerſal deteſtation is at all times ready; and 
to deliver their actions on authentic evidence, 
is all that is required to incite execration. 
To offer arguments to evince, that perſons 
who are delegated by a ſovereign to examine 
the conduct of opprobrious, oppreſſive and 
arrogant magiſtrates, who deſpiſe the laws of 
„ 2 God, 
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(vi) 
| God, the king and their country; and then | 
* conceal their crimes; countenance their eſ- 
capes from chaſtiſement ; deceive the king ; 
and leave the people, under the ſemblance of 
redreſs, in a more deplorable fituation than 
they found them ; would be to apologize fora 
man, who, knowing another deals in the 
trade of poiſoning, ſecretes the demonſtra- 
tion of the facts, and patronizes, by theſe 
means, his continuance in the commiſſion of 
murder. 

The ſecond els of this publication is 
intended to diſcloſe a ſmall part of that mul- 
tiplicity of facts, which I am enabled to ad- 
duce, of the proſtitution of juſtice to the 
views of cruelty and avarice. And when it 
is conſidered that they have been continued 
for twenty years; tranſacted in a ſmall iſland; 
ſubject to the ſovereigns of theſe realms; and 
not thirty leagues from the ſhores of England, 
jt muſt appear incredible, that they have been 
unknown to the miniſters of the paſt and 
preſent reign: yet ſuch is the amazing truth. 

The exiſtence of theſe facts muſt be diſ- 
proved; or thoſe whom ] accuſe are nefarious 
criminals. But ſuch is their ſituation, that 
the inſular records, affidavits, certificates and 
numbers of living teſtimonies muſt be 
deſtroyed ; and they muſt perſiſt in fire and 
murder to clear the path that leads to excul- 
pation. If theſe are refuted I ſtand condemned 
of having invaded the moſt reſpectable cha- 
raters, thoſe of upright magiſtrates; and I 

will 


| ( vii * 
will ingentiontly confeſs it : but if I am ſup= 
ported by truth, in what I have related, let 
the offenders be called to juſtice: If they | 
are blameleſs, I will reſign myſelf to puniſh= 
ment. -If not, the applauſe of every virtuous 
man is my due: and then let all the others 
damn me and my works together. For no 
 fatyre-is fo ſevere as the approbation and coun- 
tenance of ſuch men. ; 
The tranſgreſſions of theſe cnigilliaddh are 
extremely ſuſceptible of being made the ſub- 
je& of much unjuſt calumny on the conduct 
of the miniſtry. Miſrepreſentation,” falſe- 
hood, — deceit can eafily apply them 
to the eg of the people againſt 
miniſters, And theſe, according to the pre- 
ſent mode, will be continued to the king. 
Credulity will eatch the fallary, and receive it 
for the truth; the ſpirit of faction will divulge 
it thro' the red z and reaſon contend i in vain 
to efface its infſſuen ee. 
Corſica and Falkland iſland vg bien the 
ſubject of much clamour and cauſeleſs defa- 
— On the firſt, the miniſters were exe- 
crated' as the enemies of liberty. - On the lat- 
ter, as thoſe who have immolated the honour 
of the kingdom to the preſerving of themſelves. 
in office, power and riches. Jerſey is of as 
much conſequence, and productive of as many 
advantages to this nation, as if it formed a 
part of Great-Britain. To France it is of 
more value than fifty Corſicas: and the prince 
wha on not-' poſſeſs the barren iſſe of Falk- 
A 2: | land, 
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land, can be no great loſer. The importanre, 
therefore, of . à juſt call on miniſte- 


rial attention. internal peace of tho 
: tm is necellury to be preſerved, in order 
to preyent complaints: —5 the diſpenſation 
1 ol juſtice is t e-clajm of all mankind. Were 
= the fafts contained in this Narrative ſecreted 
| - from. adminiſtration, they would be ſeized. 
with avidity by thoſe'in — and by the 
latier they would be imputed to the — : 
theſe facts will verify the: importance of the iſle, 
gag the oppreſſions which the inhabitants 
ve ſuffered. A late ſpecial commiſſioner 
has been ſent to examine their (grievances, 
= nd ta redreſs them. He has diſguiſed the 
5 „ and concealed their real ſituation. 
| "Their miſcries are yet ec Theſe then 
a, but their oppreſſors 
are permitted to reign and: perſevere i in tyran- 
ny. In ſuch caſes falſchood hath wings, and 
truth, on halting feet, can ſeldom avertake 
ber. Arguments are brought to evince the 
innocence of miniſters: they are unanſwerable + 
in reality; and are difregarded in the popular 
opinion. As no powers can refute the 
facts; no means can be found to fatisfyy - 
that the miniſters were not the willing ſup- | 
| Porters of their continuance. - And as thoſe, 
who permit the tyrannies of others, are ty- 
rants in themſelves, that heinous crime will 
be imputed, and will reſt upon the mini- 
ſtry. Iniquities concealed can never be re- 
dreſſed; and that want of diſcoyery is the 
ſource 


4 is 
| — of Aae complaints againſt: EY 
miniſtration! as bad men; when the real cauſe. 
ariſes from the ignorance or ini uity of thaſa 
that are employed by them. From this ir- 
cumſtance it — — that the firſt 
inſtance in which a miniſter hears of the 
miſdeeds of his under- agents, is an accuſa- 
ſation of himſelf in the public papers; and 
thus he is made the . of thoſe things 
which are unknown to him. The falcon; 
* oppoſition, quits the ,purſuit of ſparrows for 
the partridge ; the guilty and ſab-minifterial 
offender eſcapes, and the miniſter is affailed : 
for he alone is the game worth killing. 


He that can prevent, and yet ſuffers ano- 


ther to fall into a river, at the riſque of be- 
ing drowned, in order to ſhew his zeal-for his 
preſervation, by drawing him out, may be a 
ſubtle and felf-intereſted companion; but he 
cannot be either a friend, or an honeſt man: 
and to preclude the calumny of ſnarlers againſt 
4 miniſter, by anticipating the means of their 
miſchief, is preferable to the beſt defence. of 
the ableſt writer. 

Whilſt I remained in the ifand, every * 
and almoſt every hour, afforded freſh” rela- 
tions of deteſtable oppreſſion; and diſpenſa- 
tions of unrighteous judgment by the magi- 


ſtrates; and more particularly by two ſuch 8 ed 
brothers, as the womb of woman had never 


produced, before their birth; nor nature 


combined in miſchief, to curſe a deferving 5 


people, And were not my relations authen- 
5 . ticated 


(x) 


ticated as they are, I ſhould, in vain, expect 


to be credited, even by that predominant ſpi- 
..rit which ſo coercively leads the multitude to 


the belief of heinous accuſations. 

The gentlemen of Jerſey, whom I had gen 
in in England chearful, free and open, in that iſle 
were dejected, reſerved, and ſilent. But in 


the company of ſuch in whom they greatly 


confided, to whom they related their tales of 


miſery, and alleviated the horrid weight 


that hung upon their ſouls. Men, who had 
dared the utmoſt rage of war, both in the 


land and naval ſervice; who are ready to re- 


peat the ſame dangers, with equal intrepi- 
dity, in defence of their king and country, 


trembled at the deſpotic ſhadow of the bail- 


ly's deputy, When their relations were 


heard, their terrors were too juſt ; for, a againſt 


him. valour availed them nothing: : they had 


no arms, nor means of reſiſtance, but, like 


St. Sebaſtian, they were tied to trees, and 


15 ot to death by the arrows of thoſe infernal 
brothers. They had ſo long and fo re- 


peatedly been diſcomfited in their applicati- 
ons to the throne; their complaints had been ſo 
artfully averted; and their calamities encreaſed 
by theſe men, in proportion to their eſcape 
from . conviction ; that, although a petition 
was then before their ſovereign and his council, 
and colonel Bentinck his majeſty's commil- 
fioner in the iſland, to examine and to report 
their real ſtate, and to.indicate the means of 


refering them, deſpair. had magnified the im- 


aſe 
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probability of Cadet. and lefſencs: the ex- 
pectations of it to almoſt an inviſibility- In 


fact, theſe brothers are inexpreſſibly hor- 
rible. If eyer they addreſs the Deity, and 
are touched with gratitude, it is on thoſe 
occaſions in which they have nefariouſly en- 


riched themſelves, by acts of oppreſſion and 


injuſtice. And they eſtimate the greatneſs of 


their annual happineſs in proportion to tho 


miſeries which they have inflicted on their 
fellow- ſubjects. | 

A few days made me acquainted with the 

colonel, and with his capacity for the-buſineſs 


in which he was engaged : : and a ſubſequent. 
event, which is related in the ſixth chapter of 


this work, created a ſuſpicion that he had no 


intention to diſcharge that duty with fidelity. 
The manuſcripts of Mr. Le Geyt enabled me 


&*® 
% . 3 
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to attain a knowledge of the conſtitution, s 


it was firſt inſtituted by king John, and the 


various alterations which it hath undergone 
by patents, grants and orders of kings and 
councils. What it was in its original 
ſtate I knew from authors on the feudal go- 


vernment, and the Grand Cuſtumier of Nor- 


mandy. | 

By the examination of the Conde it was 
found, that endleſs had been the diſputes be- 
tween. the magiſtrates and the people: that, 
although palliatives had been repeatedly ad- 
miniſtered to eaſe the preſent anguiſh, the in- 
ternal cauſe remained; arſd that the beſt laws 


| muſt prove to be unavailing in a government 


ſo 
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( xii ) 85 
8 conſtituted. It was theres 
by viſible, that if every object of their 7 


tion was granted, the e of their 


preſſions was impoſſible, whilſt the ſtate re- 
mained under its preſent form. It was alſo 
manifeſt, that anciently it exiſted as it ought ; 


but that in order to avoid the miſchiefs of ini- 
quitous magiſtrates, who were in the reign 


of John equally prevalent, both in England 
and in that iſle, they had changed the form 

of the conſtitution ; and with a view of ob- 
viating the evils of their judges, which, tho! 
afflictive, were remediable, they had conſtitut- 
ed a government, that, conſidering the pro- 


penſities of man, muſt infallibly ſedi1ce all 
magiſtrates to become tyrants. The true re- 


medy is, therefore, to return to that ſpot from 
which, in the time of John, they hal un- 
_— departed. 

The conſtitution of Jerſey is an object 


too inconſiderable to engage the ſtudy of 


great and miniſterial men; but the happineſs 
of two and twenty thouſand people merits 
the care of the greateſt potentate and moſt 
ſkillful ſtateſman, that hath ever exiſted : and 
whoever may negle& it, will deſerve. the 
malediction of all mankind. | 
The evils of a ſtate are not to be ee by 
caſual ſtrokes of quackery. In thoſe, the 
principles of the diſeaſe muſt be known ; the 
ood be cheriſhed, and the bad exterminated. 
With a view to that purpoſe I have under- 
taken to explain thee s and, although they 
| may 


- Cam) 
may not be exhibited. with that perſpicuity 
and preciſion of which they are fuſceptible, 
yet, I hope, this glimmering light will ſerve 
to ſhew the path which leads to it, and prove 
productive of happineſs to a deſerving people. 
Ihe intent of this publication is abſolute- 
ly free from the ſpirit of party and of politi- 
cal contention, It neither defends nor ac- 
cuſes miniſters; nor is it contaminated with 
the ſordid alloy of ſelf-intereſt, or private 
vengeance. I have no averſion to the perſons 
whoſe miſdeeds I relate, except that honeſt 
indignation which all men ought to cheriſh 
for the nefarious. And theſe are the juſt ob- 
ject of that deteſtation againſt vice which is 
implanted in our natures: and he who can 
bear the oppreſſions of a villain, and be 
patient, hath never yet eſteemed a virtuous 
man. . e £ 
Not an individual in the ifland had ever heard 
from me, or by my means, that this work 
was undertaken till more than the firſt volume 
was printed; nor more than two of the in- 
fular inhabitants, who are now. in England. 
Yet as it ſeems to be a work intended for the 
body of the conſtituents, and againſt their 
magiſtrates, it may be imagined, I am pur- 
chaſed by pecuniary influence to this under- 
taking. But ſuch is the truth, I have never 
received the value of a ſhilling, nor the pro- 
miſe of it: and I have not the leaſt expecta- 
tion of lucrative reward. It is the progeny 
of human kindneſs to the inhabitants, and of 
"A | | al- 
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allegiance to the king; to prevent thoſe clas 
morous calumnies, which would otherwiſe _ 

_ ariſe; to diſappoint the views of the factious, 
and to reſcind, by a timely repreſentation of 

the truth, a farther progrels-: of the inſular 

calamities. 

l am convinced that what is legiſlatively done 
is vaſtly inferior to what is neceflary. That the 
eſcape of the brothers from the preſent inqueſt 
will heighten their deſpotiſm, animate their 
revenge, and endanger a real revolt in the next 
war. Whatever may be the preſent fancies of 
relief .in the people, their ſenſations will 
ſpeedily teach them the inanity of it. New 
petitions will ſucceed, and miniſters, imagin- 
ing their grievances were redreſſed on this 
occaſion, deem them a reſtleſs and unſatis- 
fied people, whom no conceſſions can pleaſe, 
nor benigity make grateful. Thus the miſery 
of all ſucceeding generations in that ifle 
may be the iſſue of the conduct of one 
man, who is defective in more than one ca- 
pacity. My views are honeſt and humane: 
and may the iſſue be ſuch, whether for me, or 
for thoſe whom I accule, as are exactly correſ- 
ponding with the voice of truth and the dic- 
tates of juſtice. If what ſhall be related in 
the ſecond volume be found unſatisfactory, no 
concluſion can be juſtly obtained but by an 
examination into the conduct of theſe men, on 
evidence equal to the charge. A permiſſion 
of taking depoſitions on oath, and an autho- 


aud of * witneſſes in Jerſey, will 
de- 
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- XV Y 7 
determine the affair, beyond all- power of 
contradiction ; and aſcertain the innocence. 
or culpability of thoſe who are accuſed, or 
of him who is their accuſer. 

A number of things have been printed in 
the daily papers, relative to colonel Bentinck, 
colonel Campbell, and others in office, in the 
iſland of Jerſey, which have been aſcribed to 
the writer of this narrative. He takes this 
opportunity of declaring, that he is not the 
author of them, wo 
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AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE 


OF THE OPPRESSIONS OF + 


THE ISLANDERS OF JERSEY. 


255 


HAF. 1 A 


Of the military actions of the anders of Jerſp. | | 
FI AHE iſland of Jerſey is ſituated in a deep 


bay, and not more than ſix leagues from 


the coaſt of Normandy. It is the largeſt 


of thoſe iſles which remain to the kings of Eng- 
land, as dukes of that province. Reduced to a 


ralellogram it would contain about twelve miles 


in length, by ſix in breadth. It conſiſts of twelve 
pariſhes, and the number of the inhabitants amounts 


to more than twenty-four thouſand. The lands are 


fertile, the productions excellent, and yet the mul- 


tiplicity of the people ſo greatly exceeds the pro- . 


| duce of ſo ſmall a territory, that, in the moſt exu- 
berant ſeaſons, it yields not more than two-thirds 
of that corn, which gives them bread ; and this 
even although their barley be conſtantly converted 


to that purpoſe. | 
FE SO B 85 The 


--{-30-4 . 
The natives are deſcended from thoſe Norman, 
who, under Rollo, their leader, at the diſtance of 
more than eight hundred and fifty years, invaded 
Neuſtria, defeated the' armies of France, and 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in that province. More 
than ſeven centuries have elapied ſince that era, 
in which they fubdued the Kingdom 'of England, 
beneath the = of William the Conqueror. 
Amidft the various revolutions which have at- 
tended the continental parts of Normandy, the iſle 
of Jerſey has undeviatingly remained with ſtedfaſt- 
neſs to the ſovereigns of England; nor has this 


—_— 89 * 


peatedly prepared, and deſtined by the French to 
reduce them under their dominion, were both 
numerous and formidable; and yet in every at- 
tempt, the Gallican powers have been defeated 
by the inhabitants of this litile iſland, unaſſiſted, 
but in one inſtance, by the armies of England. 
When John, by his deſpotiſm and cruelty, had 
alienated the hearts of his ſubjects, and was driven 
from his Norman territories on the continent, the 
French forces twice, in his reign, invaded Jerſey, ' 
and their efforts were rendered abortive by the vi- 
gorous reſiſtance of the iſlanders. They were again 
attacked by the ſame power, when Henry the 
third was king, and their enterprize was equally 
unſudceſsful. 1 rr 
In the reign of Edward the firſt, the French 
renewed their hoſtilities. They accompliſhed a 
deſcent, were beaten in a pitched battle, and driven 
with precipitation, ſlaughter and * the 
+ e -- 20g 
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ſcene of action. Many brave men of the iland 
fell on this field of victory. Edward was pene- 
trated with amazement at this exemplary act of 
valour, by ſo ſmall a number, againſt fo pow- 
erful a force. He provided for the progeny of 


thoſe Who were ſlain: he admited the virtues of 
cheir fätbers, and rewarded them in their children. 
The moſt acceptable and ingratisting monifi- 
cence a ſovereign can beſtow. 

| Edward' the "third had no Tourer” aſcended. the 
thfone of * 3 chan the French monarch 
deviſed b alures moſt effectually to em- 


ploy the arms 97 ae in the defence of their | 


Gon d 55 
and the cow it was given to Queriel and 
Babuchetf. B. Thee aa the town of Soutll- 
ampton was taken and plundered; the iſle of 
Guernſey, And even the ae caſtle of Cornet, 
yielded to this atmament. in like man- 
ner, felt the ravapes of adele firt deſcent. They 
ſupported their Ending, and laid ſiege to the 
caftle Uf Mont Of vet; bur animated with the mar; 
tial fſpirit of ther Anceſtors, and collecting all 
their erte, 'the men of Jerſey ob iged. cher to 
raiſe the” eve, and drove them from the iſland 
with great Naughter, Drogo de Barentin, their va- 
liant governor, fell bravely, combating iti defence 
. of his hative land; Reginald de Carterer inftantly 
aſſumed the command, with equal abilicies, and 
glorioufly accompliſhed what de Barentin had ſo 
honourably” begün. 

Guernſey had now reingined fs three years in 
the bonelton of the French. At length intelligence 
was 'brought”to' Jerſey, that a naval armament 
was preparing, to be commanded by Regnald de 
Cobham, and Jeffery de Hareourt, who, in their 


paſſage into Normandy, were to attempt the re- 
„ covery 
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covery of Guernſey. Animated by this account, 
and by the glory of retrieving from captivity | 
their ſiſter iſland, the men of Jerſcy equipped 
their ſhips,, embarked their forces, united with 
the fleet of England, and diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves with conſpicuous bravery, in the re-conqueſt 
of Guernſey. Many a gallant leader, and brave 
man, fell in this enterprize of friendſhip, among 
whom were de Vinchley, de Maltravers, des Au- 
gres, de Garis, de la Hogue, and Lempriere. | 
The Norman dominions were LR I re-conquered 
by Edward the black prince, the moſt excellent. 
in every. virtue, military, ſocial, and humane; 
the moſt exalted in the intellectual facul- 
ties, the moſt ſucceſsful in arms, and beyond 
compariſon, the moſt illuſtrious prince 1 all 
thoſe who have been, royally deſcended in this 
kingdom. With his ill-timed and inauſpicious 
death, Victory and Wiſdom deſerted the realms 
of England. Y aged king, abſorbed in impo- 
tence and laſciviouſnels, is the moſt deſpicable 
object beneath the ſkies. Such was Edward the 
third, diſſolved in the lewd- embraces of - Alice 
Pearſe, Charles of France, by his conſtable, du 
Gueſchelin, re· poſſeſſed bimſeif of all theſe do- 
minions, which the valour and the conduct of the 
royal ſon had 1 and Edward, the father, 
deſcended to His grave, deſpiſed, deſerted, and 
deprived of all his conqueſts. ' 
The ifles of Jerſey and Crna fill EN 
in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, after the other 
parts of Normandy were Joſt. . Du Gueſchelin 
deemed the retention of territories ſo ſmall, in th 
hands of England, a reflection on his other con- - 
queſts, and reſolved to add them to the monarchy 
of France. 
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To inſure the acquiſition of thoſe iſlands, he 
prepared an army of ten thouſand men, and ac- 
companied by the duke of Bourbon, and great 
numbers of the French nobility, he ſet fail for 
Jerſey. Their deſcent was not to be reſiſted, and 
they laid ſiege to the citadel of Mont Orgueil; yet 
ſuch was the valour of thoſe iſlanders, that even 
Du Gueſchelin, and all his veteran troops, before 
whom every other fortreſs had yielded, imparted no 
terror to their ſouls. They were foiled in this at- 
rempt. They raiſed the ſiege, and returned to 
France e e ß 

Whilſt Henry the fourth was king of England, 
the French forces, at ſeveral times, invaded the 
ille of Jerſey, but the valour of the iſlanders pre- 


vailed: and the efforts of their enemies were ren- 


dered fruitleſs. For in all the ſieges of their caſtles, 
their enemies were conſtantly repulſed, and driven 
from the 1fland with great ſlaughter. ET 
Henry the fifth regained the Norman territories, 
in which conqueſt he was not a little aſſiſted by 
the men of Jerſey, and the other iſlands. To him 
ſucceeded Henry the ſixth, an infant, during whoſe 
reign they were again reſumed by the arms of 
France, in the poſſeſſion of whoſe monarch, hap- 
pily for this nation, they have invariably remain- 
ed. The long and ſanguinary wars between the 
houſes of Vork and Lancaſter were not abſolutely 
unſerviceable to theſe realms, They prevented the 
ſovereigns of England from attempting to recover 
thoſe continental poſſeſſions, in the loſs, regaining, 
and defence of which, we had laviſhed the blood, 
and waſted the treaſure of England with ſuch pro- 
fuſion; and in all theſe tranſactions, the ſucceſs 
of our armies was incomparably more pernicious 
than their defeats. „ 
| 5 e 
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In this reign Jerſey, and ſame other iſles, were 
erected into a kingdom, and preſented by Henry, 
to Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick ;; but as he died 
at the age of twenty-two, it does not appear that 
he had time to take poſſeſſion of them. 

Maud, queen of Henry the ſixth, was a woman 
of manly ſpirir, of much enterprize, and great 
reſources in obtaining auxiliaries to {ſupport her 
huſband's cauſe. Among others, ſhe had pre 
vailed on de Breze, count de Maulevrier, chamber- 
lain of the king of France, to paſs into England 
with two thouland forces to her aſſiſtance. Lhhe 
Hand of Jerſey was to be the reward of this un- 
dertaking. With intention, therefore, to take 
poſſeſſion of this place, Surduval, a Norman chieſ 
tain, was ſent with conſiderable: foręes into Jerſey. 
The governor of Mont Orgueiloafthh was prepared 


for his arrival, and acquainted with the cauſe f 


it. This commander was of the Lancaſtrian party, 
and in the night, under the appearance of a ſur- 
priſe, the citadel was ſurrendered to Surduval. De 
Maulevrier followed him ſome time after into the 
iſland, proclaimed himſelf lord of that territory, 


holding it feudally by homage; and fealty fwm 


the king of France. He convened the ſtates, ancl 
Publiſhed ordinances ; but during ſix years of un- 


interrupted hoſtilities, with all his powers, he was 


unable to ſubdue but one half of that : ſmall ter- 
ritory. Philip de Carteret, the valiant lard of St. 
Ouen, in innumerable conflicts, and by the gallant 
actions of himſelf and countrymen, preſervedithe 
reſt from falling beneath his yoke. . Such Was the 


ſtate of this ſexennial conteſt, when Edward the 


fourth aſcended the throne of England, and 
Richard Harleſton, commander of an Engliſh 
fleet, artived at Guernſey. An interview was ob- 
tained between de Carteret and Harleſton, and a 

| plan 


(15) 
plan was fettled for the expelling of the French 
invaders. The farmer was to attack the forces 
of Maulevrier by land, and the latter to prevent 
their ſending intelligence of their being beſieged 
by fea to Normandy. 

Harleſtan 2 before Mont Orgueil with his 
fleet, and accumpliſned his deſign of preventing ſu- 
cours. De Cartaret engaged and drove the French 

forces into the caſtle, beſieged, and forced it to fur-- 

render. By theſe acts of — {kill and courage, 
his country was propitiouſly reftored to freedom, 
and to their former ſovereigns. During this en- 
terprize Maulevrier was not preſent in the iſland, | 
From the date of this event, in the reign of 

Edward the fourth, the iſlanders remained undiſ- 

turbed by the calamities of war from their foreign 

enemies, until the aſcent of Edward the ſixth to 
the throne of theſe realms. | 

: Nevertheleſs, during this period they enjoyed 
not the ſweets of tranquility ; ; they were then 
more cryelly engaged in private quarrels, and 
domeſtic hoſtilities. The ancient laws which the 

German conquerors had introduced and eſtabliſn- 
eld through all Europe, had not received, in that 
iſle, thoſe ſoftening alterations, which had long 
prevailed. in the dominions even of the Norman 
continent: and the right of taking vengeance by 
man on man, temained in Jerley wa great pre- 

n 0 
The vaſſals af choir feudal lords were by the 

tenure of their laws obliged to eſpouſe their ani- 

moſities and friendſhips, to take arms and ſup- 
port their ravages on each other. Fire and ſword, 

Ms nes and murder, were * perpetrated with- 

| PTE UC 4p out 
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out mercy ; and each chieftain, with intent to aug- 
ment his force, and become fuperior, received 
into his ſtrong hold the piratical rovers who at 
that time infeſted thoſe ſeas. By theſe deſpera- 
does they were aided and encouraged in their de- 
predations on each other. At length, by the 
continued acts of bloodſhed, and the terror of 
ſuch ſanguinary purſuits, the inhabitants, for the 
moſt part, were either ſlain in battle, or had re- 
tired from this calamity, and the iſland was in 
danger of becoming totally unpeopled. 

The interpoſition and menaces of the kings of 
England, had proved but of little efficacy to 
ſuppreſs the ravages of thoſe plunderers. The 


arm of fleſh they feared not. It was that with 


which they fought. With the effects of it they 
were familiarized, and for them it had loſt its 
terrors. 

In this embarraſſing ſituation, Henry the ſeventh 
had recourſe to tha: power, which alone they 
dreaded. For ſuch is the inconſiſtency of the 
mind of man, and of his conduct, that whilſt 
they are conſtantly engaged in the violation of 
_ God's commandments, they nevertheleſs believe 

they ought to be obeyed: and that the eternal pu- 
niſbments of a future world, await offenders in the 
preſent. Bur this faith is neceſſary to be alarmed 
by ſome power among men, to whom it appears to 
be delegated from above. The application of this 
prevailing motive was that on which Henry re- 
lied. He obtained from pape Sixtus the fourth, 
a bull of excommunication of all thoſe andere, 
who ſhould perſevere in theſe barbarous invaſions 
of each other; and by this anathema, the terrors 
of a future ſtate were brought in aid, to the pro- 
ducing of tranquility 1n the preſent. And ſuch 


was the influence of this PEN ed: d, that thoſe 


ruſfians, 


(#7) 


' ruffians, over whom the menaces of royal reſent- 
ment, and of military force, had no power of inti- 
midation, were held within the bounds of more 
decent behaviour, by the denunciation of this 
verbal vengeance, by a being, who had no means 
of carrying it into execution. 

Such are the marvellous operations and effects 

which the coercive awe of religious dread can 
generate on the minds of the moſt ſavage, who 
believe. The laws of God, like thoſe of man, 
become inert, and unproductive of utility, unleſs 
the ſenſations of ſelf- love be vigorouſly impreſſed, 
by the perſuaſion that punifhments, both in this 
and in another world, will certainly be inflicted for 
theirtranſgreſſions. When ſuch reſtrictive interdicts 
coincide with the. tenets of their faith, the doc- 
trines which are delivered, and the duties which 
are enjoined in their religion, when the command 
is ſuppoſed to have iſſued from a heavenly vice- 
gerent, and the infliction which is threatened is re- 
plete with terrors, infinite and untried, their au- 
thority 1 is irreſiſtable. 

It was on this propenſity ſo prevalent in man, 
to embrace the beliet of things ſupernatural and 
marvellous, and to obey thoſe dictates which are 
delivered as proceeding from the celeſtials, that 
Minos, Lycurgus Nama, eſtabliſhed their reſpec- 
tive ſyſtems of legiſlature, and Crete, Lacedæmon 
and Rome, were indebted for the excellence of 

their inſtitutions, to that knowledge in mankind, 
and the application of it to civil government, ſo 
ſuperlative in theſe legiſlators. 

Men are naturally competitors, and opponents 
of each other, and ſubmit relùctantly to the ſupe- 
rior wiſdom of humanity alone. The aſcendency 
which one enlightened man may aſſume above his 
aflociates in the community, is either not diſ- 
| cerned, 
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TY or precluded by the ſelf-opinion of others, 
with whom there is at all times a latent rivalhip, 
and difinclination to acknowledge a ſuperior ut 
underſtanding. But when he offers himſelf as the 
organ of ſome deity, delivering nothing from him- 
felt, the force of oppolitiondilappears, and thegenius 
of the legiſlator applies this energy, which capti- 
vates, and encreates in proportion, as the objects 
which are offered become leſs reconcileable with 
the common courſe of nature. No aſſertion is 
incredible, na inſtitute uncamplied with, provided 
they are given as proceeding from the gods. 
Where power is ſuppoſed to be infinite, even im- 
poſſibilities ideally yield before it. It is then 
alone the legiſlator erects a permanent fabric of 
authority. The welfare which reſults from ſuch 
ſalutary inftitutions, in which the individuals are 
commanded to act, and to refrain, according to 
the good or evil which may be produced by their 
exertions, ſtrengthens the "perivoken of their di- 
vine original: the. preſcience and diſcernment of 
the legiſlator is ſanctified by the rectitude and 
practice of his ordinances, and whilſt. the influ- 
ence of theſe remain in proper operation, no dif- 
fidence of the truth ariles in the multitude, te 
diſturb that tranquility, which is thus by antici- 
pation brought from worlds above, to the im- 
| e way of morality and virtue in this below. 
But the wiſdom of this age, enlightened by the 
moonſhine of philoſophy, which ſpreads falla- 
cious colours, and deluſive indiſcriminations on 
all objects, hath pronounced this energic influ- 
ence to be the creature of impoſture. They 
have not diſtinguiſned between the power, and 
the abuſe of it. But, concluding from its 
miſapplication, that it ought to be utterly ex- 
ploded, have let looſe the multitude to the do- 
| minion 
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minion of their own conceits; diflolved that na- 
tional ſtrength, which an union of faith creates 3 
and ſpread that fatal incredulity,- which is incom- 
patible with the unequal faculties of a gregarious 
being, and the ends of focial eſtabliſhments among 

An anarchy of ſentiments in objects ſo momen- 
tous, muſt at length effe& a total ſubverſion of 
all government; an event, which the circum- 
ſtances of the preſent times evidently pronounce 
to be at no great diſtance; unleſs the powers exe- 


cutive of the laws, both religious and civil, ſhall 


become more exertive in the exerciſe of their truft 
and duty. C A 
I) he reign of Edward the ſixth was not paſſed 
in peace by the men of Jerſey. The French re- 
vived their ancient attempts upon the iſland. The 
armament was great and formidable; the deſcent 
effected, and the attack was vigorous. But the 
ſouls of theſe inſulars, inured to battle, were not 
to be diſmayed by powers ſo ſuperior. They met 
them ſword to ſword on the ſandy ſhore, and after 
a long and bloody conteft, in which great num 
bers of their enemies were ſlain, they drove the 
_ remainder to their ſhips, and obtained a complete 
victory. i * G 
When queen Elizabeth received the crown of 
ttheſe realms, the ſubjects of France were hoſgyly 
engaged in ſhedding the blood of their fellow -ci- 
tizens. The deſire of reformation in religion, had 
obliterated the principles of mercy, which fo 
eminently characteriſe the Chriſtian revelation; and 
had inſtigated mankind to thoſe ſanguinary pur- 
ſuits, from which it had formerly recalled them. 
Of ſuch pernicious conſequence -it is to apply the 
moſt powerful incitements of righteouſneſs to the 
purpoſes of fanatic zeal, and iniquitous ambition. 


Whiltt 
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Whilſt the Gallican plains were drenched with 


civil blood, the iflanders of Jerſey were uninfeſt- 
ed with invafion. - . 


But as there exiſted no doubt but on whe ceſſa- | 


tion of hoſtilities among” themſelves, the French > 


attempts to conquer Jerſey would be renewed. 
This time of ſuſpenſion was employed in raiſing a 
fortreſs on the iſlet, in the bay of St. Hellier. 

The reign of Elizabeth was paſſed without dif- 
turbance to the men of Jerſey, and the pacific 
diſpoſition of James the firſt, preſerved them in 
_ tranquility while he was ſeated on the throne of 
theſe realms. Even the reign of Charles the firſt, 
diſtinguiſhed with ſuch an amazing variety of 
calamities, by the malignancy and rebellion of 
his ſubjects, was unſtained WO blood in that 
iſland. 

. George de Carterer, bred in the fleet, diſtin- 


iſhed for his knowledge in military affairs, and 


eſteemed for his great abilities as a naval com- 


mander, refuſed to accept the offers of ſerving 


the parliament. He was intimately acquainted 
with the characters of the parliamentary Dema- 
gogues. He knew the blackneſs of their ſouls, 
deteſted the inſidiouſneſs of their deſigns, and 
withdrew in indignation, to prepare the beſt af- 


fiſtance he could afford his ſovereign in the little 


of Jerſey, his native land, ſhould the arms 
of rebellion be at length extended to thoſe 
ſhores. | | 

The inhabitants had already groaned beneath 
the curſes of Calviniſtical reformers, who had 
uſurped, in the days of Elizabeth, an abſolute 
dominion, religious and civil, over the conſci- 
ences and conduct of the inhabitants. The de- 
teſtation of ſuch returning tyranny in the parlia- 
mentary fanatics, added no inconſiderable incen- 
tive 
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tive to their loyalty; and united them with energy 
to the cauſe and ardour of De C arteret. In 
order, therefore, to contribute in ſupporting the 
king, and diſtreſſing his rebellious ſubjects, they 
built ſmall ſhips of war, which, authoriſed by 
commiſſions from his majeſty, cruiſed in the chan- 

nel, and took great numbers of thoſe veſſels, 
which failed under parliamentary paſſports. They 
brought conſiderable prizes into their ports, and 
became formidable to the commerce of the re- 
bels. 3 

It was now that the 3 of their con- 
tending for the liberty of the people, were termi- 
nated in the democratic deſpotiſm of a miſcreant 
rabble in the houſe of commons ; their pretenſions 
to improve the conſtitution, had concluded in the 
extermination of all legal authority ; the court of 
ſtar-chamber was more than revived in thoſe ſangui- 
nary tribunals, which decreed the murder of their 
king, and his loyal ſubjects; and their profeſſions 
of love for their ſovereign, had finiſhed in bring- 
ing him to the block. Religion was devoured: by 
hypocriſy, and every moral and religious obliga- 
tion was ſuperſeded by that liberty of conſcience, 
which never heſitated at the commiſſion of all 
thoſe crimes, which the laws of God and man; 
and conſcience itſelf forbid. 

Charles the ſecond was proclaimed in Jerſey, 
and the remains of active allegiance ſeemed to 
be limitted by the narrow bounds of that iſolated 
ſpot, in which he twice found refuge from the 
enemies of himſelf, and of human ſociety. Since 
the royal murder at Whitehall, he had returned 

to the Scots, who had ſold his father to his enemies. 
But Cramwell and the parliament being now more 
formidable and more deteſted thanaſlaughter'd king 
they invited his ſon to reſume that kingdom, and 

pro- 
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promiſed to ſupport him. The contemptuous 
manner in which 5th they treated him, the horrid 
perſecution of being compelled to the hearing a 
ten hours rant of fanatic nonſenſe, by thote ſeek 
ers of the Lord, the end of whoſe ſearch con. 
cluded in finding the devil, was a calamity tos 
afflictive to be borne, for the obtainin 5 57 any King: 
dom but that of Heaven. It was flom the ave ber. | 
fion which Charles the ſecond conceived apairiſt 
theſe impious and hypocritic exclamarions, that the 
contracted a contempt for all religion. _ 7 
An army was prepared, which marched with the 
king into England, and was defeated with much 
facility at N His maj y eſcaped” 'the 
di Dgents and aſſaſſination of his s by means 
almoft incredible, and at length was fafely landed 
in France. The regicides, elate wich this victory 
at Worceſter, and inflamed with vengeance oo 5 
unfhaken fidelity of the iſlanders of J erſey, 
dared to remain loyal, in oppoſition to t tp 55 
farious edicts, determined to put an end to that 
remains of faithfulneſs to their king, which yet 
ſubſiſted in that iftand. To this reſolution they 
were not a little induced by the activity of the 
Jerſey ſhips of war. . 8 
A vaſt fleet was equipped, and the command 
of it was given to Blake. A large body of land 
forces was embarked, and Haines was pointed 
neral of the expedition. They ſet ll 11 from 
'ngland, and on the 20th of October 1651, chey 
anchored i in the bay of St. Ouen, on che coaſt of 
Jerſey. ee 
The formidable force of this armament was abt 
the moſt diſcouraging object with which de Car- 
teret was to engage. Superſtition, which on 
certain occaſions ſo powerfully invades the minds 
of men, and incvitably enters into the cauſes of 
moſt 
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moſt ſignal evetits, co-operated with the deſigns 
of the rebels. The ſea, which in that bay, and 
at that feafon of the year, is almoſt in conſtant 
turbulence, , was at that time as placid, and as 
fmooth as the ſurface of a ſmall lake. This un- 


» 


ſeaſonable phænomenon, was by the ſuperſtitious: 


multitude conſtrued as a prediction that Reaven 
had vouchſaſed a fruitful iſſue to this expedition 
of the regicides. A rumour alſo. had been pro- 
mulged, and too readily believed, that the king 


was ſlain at the battle of Worceſter. By the 


_ United efficacy of theſe cauſes, their ſpirits were 
much depreſſed, They imagined, that if ſucceſs 
mould attend, their reſiſtance, that prince was no 
longer living to reign over them, who, when in 
Jerſey, had ſtrengthened the bands of allegiance 
by his great complacency to the people. Diſmay 

appeared in the faces of moſt of the common fol- 
diery, and many expreſſions were uttered, ſigni- 
fying their apprehenfions of defeat, and the uſe- 
leſſneſs of expoſing their lives in purpoſes, which 


though ſucceſsful, would avail them nothing. De : 
Carteret alone maniteſted no diffidence of ſucceſs. 


From him neither look, word, nor geſture eſ- 
caped, which could fignify the ſuſpicion of ap- 
prehenſion. He ſhewed them that the ſmoothneſs 
of the ſea was owing to natural cauſes ; to con- 
ceive that the ſpecial protection of heaven is 
deigned to rebels, who. have murdered one king, 
and as you imagine, have ſlain another in battle, 


is an impious reflection on the righteouſneſs of the 


omniſcient and all- juſt. Your king yet lives, your 
cauſe is great, your allegiance plorious ; let the 
ardour of your actions be equal to the importance 
of 'that .duty, in which you are engaged. Re- 


member the illuſtrious deeds of your anceſtors, 


imiitate their valour, contaminate not their renown 


by ; 


. 
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by your . degeneracy, and your arms ſhall be 
crowned with equal victory. Diſmiſs your ground- 
leſs apprehenſions. I am a man as ſuſceptible of 
the impreſſions of real danger as yourſelves. Sup- 
port your reſolutions with firmneſs, till you ſee me 
tremble.” . ; NE 5 

Theſe words, accompanied with thoſe perſuaſive 
looks of confidence, which minds the moſt exalt- 
ed can alone aſſume in dubious circumſtances, 


pervaded the loyal boſoms of the iſlanders. It 


diſſipated the gloom of terror which hung 
over them, and depreſſed their fouls. . His acti- 
vity confirmed the accents which he uttered. 
Courage reſumed her ſeat in the hearts of his 
companions. They believed, and manfully re- 
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ſolved to live or die with him, and that cauſe, 


which he had undertaken to ſuſtain. 
There is no ſituation, in the moſt trying circum- 
ſtances of life, which can pronounce the magna- 
nimity of man more indiſputably than this, in 
which de Carteret was placed. Not to catch the 


contagion of a general fear, is an authentic evi- 


dence of much ſuperiority of ſoul; but to expel 


that malignity, when it has ſeized the minds of 


multitudes, incontrovertibly evinces the aſcen- 
dency of the intellectual faculties of one man, 
above the millions of the human race. In this 


conduct the whole effort ſprings from the pre- 


eminence of him who tranſacts it. In ſuch in- 
ſtances, caſualties can find no entrance. Generals 
may ſucceed in battle by incidents and events un- 
foreſeen, uncommanded, and even unknown; 


but ſuch ſignal transformations in the ſouls of 


an army, are to be effected but by that genius, 
which is only leſs perfect than the ætherial ſpirit 
of the immortals. | | 5 
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| the iſlanders, they ſhrunk from the attempt, and 
returned with timidity on board their veſſels. 
The greateſt part of the fleet failed again to 

the bay of St. Oven, nineteen ſhips of war re- 
mained in that of St. Brelade,' and a reinforce- 
ment of the land army arrived in tranſports on 
that day. De Carteret, leaving part of his forces 
to oppoſe the latter, marched with expedition,' to 
meer the others at their landing. They made no 
attempt to that purpoſe at St. Ouen's, but conti- 
nued their courſe to the northern' parts of the 
illand. Thither the inſular commander repaired 
with equal diligence. In this manner, moving 
from place to place, without daring a deſcent; 
they harraſſed the little army of De Carteret, ſo that 
in three days and nights they taſted no refreſh- 
ment from ſleep, but remained inceſſantly under 
arms, and in the rain, which continued during 


all that time. With ſouls unconquered, the frailty 


of the human body was unable to ſupport a longer 
fatigue, and neceſſity compelled them to ſeek re- 
ſe from their unremitted toil. 5 
De Carteret, ſtill unwearied, remained with his 
ſmall regiment of horſe, to oppoſe their deſcent: 
The rebels landed under the cover of a dark 
night. The engagement was ſharp on both ſides; 
freſh forces' poured continually from the fleet. 
The infantry of Jerſey haſtened to the aid of 
their loyal countrymen, but they were neceſſarily 
too remote to return to the combat, before 
their gallant leader, borne down by numbers, 
was compelled to retire from before the regi- 
cides. Though on the ſide of the loyaliſts the 
whole force conſiſted but of one ſmall regiment, 
the combat was attended on the part of the parlia- _ 
mentarians with great ſlaughter. Too many of tlie 
» Whitlock's men. | 
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yaliant iſlanders ſigned this laſt act of their alle- 
giance with their own blood. Among theſe was 
the brave colonel Bovil, who received the unavail- 
ing friendſhip of De Carteret, in lamentation for 
his loſs. ' By. this defeat, broken, but not ſub- 
dued, De Cartaret, accompanied by many a gal- 
lant officer, by ſome of the clergy, and three 
hundred other undaunted men, retreated to Eli- 
zabeth caſtle. This fortreſs he had ſtored with 
ammunition and proviſions, and reſolved to de- 
fend it with reſolution, becoming a cauſe ſa 
great, and ſo brave a general. 1 
The deſcent being accompliſhed, the rebels firſt 
attacked the fort, which, together with the citadel, 
commands the road of St. Aubin. The officer, 
who preſided in that fortification, had received 
the ſtricteſt injunctions from the general to defend 
it to the laſt extremity: but with his commands 
it was impracticable for De Carteret to transfuſe his 
animating and invincible ſpirit. The commander, 
almoſt at the firſt ſummons, ſurrendered the place, 
and by that daſtardly behaviour, the harbour of 

St. Aubin, was laid open for the reception of the 
rebel fleet, in which alone they could ſecurely an- 
chor in tempeſtuous weather. Had that miſcreant 
been equal to the confidence which was repoſed 
in him; had his courage been adequate to a day's 
defence, this mighty armament of the regicides 
had been totally deſtroyed. For on the morrow a 
ſtorm aroſe ſo violent, that no ſhip could have re- 
ſiſted its impetuoſity, the wind blowing directly 
on the ſhore,” on that part near which they were at 
anchor, before the fort was taken. One ſhip of war, 
which had not time to enter, was daſhed to pieces 
on the rocks, and not a man ſurvived the wreck. 
The caſtle of Mont Orgueil, which had ſuſtain- 
ed ſo many ſieges, and remained unconquerable, 

„ ee was 
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was next aſſailed : but it was no longer in that 
ſtate of defence, in which it anciently had been. 
The fortifications had been neglected : there re- 
mained but few cannon mounted, or ſerviceable : 
belides this the preſervation of the fleet, by enter- 
ing the port in ſafety, the day preceding the ſtorm, 
had recalled the chill of ſuperſtitious dread, and 
benumbed the faculties: of their fouls. After a 
ſhort reſiſtance, this caſtle was for the firſt time 
taken by force, and ſurrendered to Haines, the 
rebel general. | 85 Yo oe 
The whole iſland was now ſubdued, except Eli- 
zabeth caſtle, to which De Carteret, and his little 
arriſon had retreated. Plunder and devaſtation 
were univerſally extended through the country. The 
churches were polluted with all kinds of beaſtlinefs. 
The altars were overturned, and the pulpits profaned 
with fanatic blaſphemy. They had even the effron- 
tery to thank the God of mercy for their ſucceſs in 
thoſe crimes, for which by his commandments 
they. are doomed to eternal puniſhment. In 
this manner they attempted to ſanctify rebellion 
and murder, by the more horrid outrage of aſ- 
cribing to the deity, the ſucceſs of their iniquities. 
The intelligence of this ſucceſs being arrived 
at the houſe of commons, theſe impudent fanatics 
inſulted the majeſty of heaven, by appointing 
a day of ſolemn thankſgiving for ſuch nefarious 
R „„ | | 
Such were then their principles and practices. 
The former remain unalterably the ſame to this 
hour; the- latter will enſue, whenever an oppor- 
tunity ſhall arrive for the carrying of them into ex- 
ecution with ſucceſs, and for which event they are 
now moſt ardently ſeeking the Lord. _ 
The moſt arduous taſk of this expedition yet 
remained to be accompliſhed by the parliamentary 
| h army. 
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army. De Carteret was in the citadel, and as 
that fortreſs is ſurrounded by the ſea, from half 
flood to half ebb, the trenches could not be open- 
ed, nor the approaches. carried on in the uſual 
manner of forming ſieges. The hill near the 
town of St, Hellier, ſtands at the diſtance of more 
than ſix hundred geometrical paces from the caſ- | 
tle. On that eminence they erected their bat- 
teries, and began to fire with twelve cannon, 
which carried ſhot of thirty-ſix pounds. The im- 
preſſion made on the battlements by the artillery 
was of ſmall effect, tho' the firing had been many 
days continued. At length, from two mortars, 
they threw bombs of thirty-ſix inches diameter, 
into the caſtle. One of theſe broke through the 
vault of a magazine, ſet fire to the gun- powder 
which it contained, and with moſt horrible explo- 
ſion deſtroyed forty of the ſoldiers, together with 
armourers, carpenters, and others, whoſe ſervice 
is indiſpenſibly requiſite in the ſuſtaining a ſiege ; 
and to this misfortune was added alſo the loſs of 
much ammunition and proviſions, 
At this time intelligence was brought, that 
Charles the ſecond had miraculouſly evaded the 
- murderous purſuit of his rebellious ſubje&s, and 
was arrived in France. . LS 
De Carteret, whoſe ſagacity no circumſtance 
_ eſcaped, which might inſpirit his companions, 
took this occaſion to re-animate their almoſt deſ- 
ponding hearts; Our king lives, ſays he, Hea- 
ven has preſerved him for future greatneſs. We 
have already twice afforded him an. aſylum from 
the murderers of his royal father, ſhall we now 
diſgrace our loyalty and alegiance, by an ill- 
timed and unneceſſary capitulation? France, 
in compaſſion to an exiled ſovereign, may ſend 
vs aid; let us diſpatch a meſſenger to his ma- 
C 3 _ jefly, 
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jeſty, and know his ſentiments; it will be too 
ſoon for brave men to yield, when they can re- 
fiſt no longer.” To this intent Mr, Poin- 
dextre, and Mr. Durel, chaplain to De Carteret, 
were expedited to France, to impart a relation of 
the ſtate in which they were, to ſeek ſuccour, and 
to receive the king's commands. Ret, Choi 
Charles was at the court of France, deſerted by 
the king, and neglected by Mazarine, his miniſter, - 
The dread of (Cromwell, or rather the advantages 
which they expected from keeping England em- 
broiled in civil wars, had extinguiſhed every ſen- 
ſation of pity for royalty in diſtreſs, and averted 
every inclination to aſſiſt an exiled prince. It is the 
ill judged practice of refined politicians to renounce 
the feelings of humanity. In conſequence of this 
miſtaken wiſdom, they are deteſted whilſtin power, 
deſerted when in diſtreſs, and their memory exe- 
crated by all poſterity, when their bodies are rot- 
ting in the grave. Art may, indeed, preſerve the 
latter from corruption, but nothing, Rave the acts 
of virtue, can embalm the characters of the 
great. | 1 LE Ea 
Such was the ſituation in which Durel had the 
unhappineſs to find his ſovereign. Charles ac- 
quainted him with the circumſtances of his ſta- 
tion, and aſſured him there exiſted no hopes of 
his receiving ſuccours from the king of France. 
« Mazarine is not more my friend than Cromwell, 
ſays he, I therefore leave the affairs in Jerſey to 
the conduct of De Carteret; he has my. permiſſion 
to behave as he pleaſes; nevertheleſs it is my ad- 
vice, that he capitulate on honourable: terms, ra- 
ther than to ſacrifice the lives or liberty of gallant 
men, in a fruitleſs, though a laudable reſiſtance, 


againft rebels,” 
4 This 
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This anſwer being brought to De Carteret, he 
for ſome time concealed it from his companions. 
Hope is the laſt ſupport i the boſom of 
a valiant man; and the idea, of ſurrendering to 
thoſe whom he deteſted, co- operated to promote 
his reſolutions of not yet ſurrendering the caſtle. At 
length their proviſions began to fail, and the ap- 
| proach of famine alarmed them with terrors more 
rreſiſtable than thoſe of the rebel army. He then 
diſcloſed the King's anſwer to his garriſon; he 
aſked their intentions, and they agreed to ſurren- 
der. De Carteret then capitulated with the enemy, 
and marched out of the caſtle on honourable 
terms. Jerſey, his native land, was no longer an 
abode for him ; he therefore paſſed into France, 
where in much diſtreſs he remained, unmurmuring 
at his private fate, till the nefarious actions of the 
rebel crew compelled the people to recall their 


king. They felt the miſeries of thoſe inceſſant revo- | 


lutions in the frantic forms of government, which 
had ſucceeded the deſtruction of monarchy,” and 
longed with ardour inexpreſſible to be freed from 
the deſpotiſm of thoſe miſcreants, who had falla- 
ciouſly taken arms in the cauſe of liberty, and 
thereby ſeductively enſlaved their fellow- ſubjects. 
From that ſanguinary æra to the preſent time, 
when men of like principles appear to be engaged 
in ſimilar purſuits, the iſle of Jerſey has been en- 
tirely free from all hoſtile inyaſions and the natives 
as firm in loyalty to his preſent majeſty, as to his 
redeceſſors, and as willing to ſacrifice their lives in 
bis defence, as in that of the ill-fated Charles. Nor 
was it the blinded zeal of family attachment, 
which animated theſe brave iſlanders to perſiſt in 
allegiance to their kings. It proceeded from reſo- 
lution to defend themſelves from thoſe democratic 
uſurpers, under whom they and this nation ſuf- 
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fered fo egregioully. The truth of this acc 
is evinced from their conduct at the revolution. 
King James the ſecond had injudicioufly di- 
' ſtinguiſhed by his favour both the Roman 
' Catholics and ſectaries, who are equally diſliked 
in Jerſey, although unequally pernic ous to the 
conſtitution of England. The Raman Catholics 
, are firmly attached to the king and government in 
civil inſtitutians : the ſectaries deteſt alike the con- 
ſtitution in church and ſtate, and the very idea of 
a ſovereign. The iſlanders ſaw that ſhould a union 
. of ſuch heterogeneous non - conformiſts prevail, that 
civil bloodſhed and oppreſſion muſt be again let 
looſe; that theſe parties, ſo diſcordant in appear- 
ance, yet ſa ſimilar in their conduct of acquiring 
aſcendaney over the minds of the people, after 
they had combined in deſtroying the eſtabliſned 
church and government, would diſunite, in order 
that each party might obtain a ſuperiority, by 
aſſaſſinating thoſe who were of different ſenti- 
went - +109 
Actuated by theſe perſuaſions, the men of 5 
Jerſey, when king James was driven from the 
throne, prevailed on the commander of Elizabeth 
eaſtle to permit them to participate in the guard- 
ing of that fortreſs. To this conduct they were 
induced, in order to prevent that gatriſon from 
becoming active in the cauſe of the king, who 
had forfeited all claim to their allegiance by his 
unconſtitutional proceedings. 
King William and queen Mary being acknow- 
| ledged ſovereigns of this realm, the men of Jer- 
ſey became their willing ſubjects. Since that te- 
volution they have pom Fr united in all the ſuc- 


ceſſiye acts, which have eſtabliſhed the crown on 
* Aken of the preſent family. They have ſerv- 
in their * and armies, with W | 
and 
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and courage, with honour to themſelves, and uti- 
= to their country. They now maintain 2 mili- 
tary force, in order to the invaſion hf their 
enemies, and are as re to prove their loyalty 
to their king at this Mas in -all the pal. 
Among theſe are man; ame of De Car- 
teret, who have ſerved u armaments, one 
of whom, as an officer in the fle 
rounded the globe in five yeary | 
his preſent majeſty. _ 
Few nations, of any extent, hs 
race of men more diſtinguiſhed by the 7 r fidelity 
and valour, than this lrcle f ſpot of 1 few miles in 
circumference. Thoſe of the name of DeCarteret 
have been illuſtrious almoſt beyond exa le: nor 
does the pre- eminence of their virtues | önſiſt in 
the greatneſs of their military exploits Alone; it 
will be ſoon made manifeſt, that their fagnani- 
mity has been” equally exerted in defenging the 
civil rights and liberties of their countfy, from 
traitors, who by leſs open, and more iftfiduous 
means than taking arms, have too frequently at- 
tempted to enſlave them: Of ſuch hene 2281 
at this moment two brothers, who have tab. 
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laboured, and too ſucceſsfully prevailed, 170 ring- 
ing down perdition on their fellow-ſubjech 
Such are the merits of thoſe ance e 
military atchievements I have too imp erke y de- 
lineated; whoſe preſent oppreſſions I kane Ned 


lament, and whoſe redreis I ſhall cont io 
attempt to promote, by an authentic narf rative of 
their firuation. Though not a native of tg iſle, 
Iama man, and feel for the calamities Uf 
man kind. Theſe are my fellow. ſubj ects, "A 
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this undertaking am authoriſed dy t the. reat _—_ 


charter of humanity, which God him 
given to man, and commanded him to obe, 
_ + Can 


5 1 2 duke 105 Normanbs, 


| 01. L o, he leader of the Norman rovers, 
IK having vanquiſhed the armies of France, 

ws inveſted by Charles the third, with the right, 
and eſtabliſhed himſelf the firſt duke of Nor- 
mandy He was a chieftain, not leſs illuſtrious, 
nor more invaſive of the rights of nations, than 
' thoſe of the Greek and Roman name, who left 
their native lands, and planted colonies, by force 
of arms, in other regions. | 
The emigrations and hoſtilities of theſe nor- 
thern invaders, ſprang from the irreſiſtable coer- 
tion f ſeeking that ſuſtenance in other regions, 
| which: the ſcanty harveſts of their own denied to 
& multitudes. This compulſive circum- 

aneh offers that apology for their conduct, to 
- whielþy the emigrants of more remote antiquity | 
are nag. intitled. The right of acquiring food, is 
interwoven in the original formation of man, be- 
cnuſe all beings are entitled to continue their 
exiſtence: and the authority is founded on thoſe 
appetites and paſſions, by which they are excited to 
the exertion of thoſe. corporal powers, that can 
7 alone obtain that aliment. Theſe are incitements 

too importunate to liſten to the laws of nations, 

5 , aſcertaining the property of the earth to 
ac ſtates and individual men, would pre 
. 
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| (35) 5 - i 
clude the - intruſions of thoſe who want. Such 
incidents recall mankind to thoſe innate princingy 
ples, and primeval claims of nature, which ares | 
antecedent to the ordinances of human polity, _.., 
and deſtroy their energy. Yet ſuch is the obli- Þ +» 1 
quity Or indiſtinction of the human mind, in ge- ” 
neral, that the invaders of claſſical antiquity are 
conſecrated to immortal glory, by the exalted 

name of heroes, whilſt thoſe who deſerted the 
foodleſs foreſts of the. north, are traduced with 

the ignominious denomination of robbers, and N 
their remembrance doomed to deteſtation. = EP 

Even amidſt the preſent declamation againſt thay 
Gothic manners of theſe northern people, and in 


applauſe of the civilization, and purer ſentiments , 
of humanity in this enlightened age, urged by no a. | 
motive but the luſt of riches, do we not cauldy, ©: 


leſsly invade the peaceful habitations of the native « 
Americans, expel them from that ſoil which God , , 
primevally had given them, and by violence poſs 2 
ſeſs it. At this moment are we not nefariouſly ex- 
tending devaſtation and bloodſhed on the plains of 
Aſia? Do we not murder and dethrone thei 
unoffending ſovereigns, uſurp their dominiongy 
and harraſs their ſubjects with univerſal rapine and 
oppreſſion? And when theſe robbers, theſe ſcan- 
dals to humanity, return, 'covered with diamonds, 
corrupted with voluptuouſneſs, intolerable in ar- 
rogance, are they not dignified for thoſe acts, by _ © 
which they merit a public execution? Who is 
there that envies not their ſplendor ? - Do we not 

lament, that the ſame brutal means of being/en- 

riched, have not deſcended upon ourſelves ?* Thus, 

like cameleons we change colour on the ſurface, 
and remain invariably the ſame in the interiour | 
ſubſtance of our ſanls. The Carthaginians doom- 4 
ed, on fingular decaſions, their progeny as ſacri- 
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* bices, to appeaſe the anger, or ena: the' ſuccour 
of their deities. This we deteſt with juſtice ; and 
* yet we daily devote our children to. the like in- 
klictions. We ſend them to the torrid zone, in 
ſearch. of wealth, from whoſe burning ſands ſcarce a 
traveller returns, and think we have tenderly dif- 
charged the duty of good parents, by this unna- _ 
- tural oblation of our offepring an the golden, 
altar of avarice. 
Moral, like natural objects, ke their chal. 
. Jsäons. from thoſe mediums through which they are 
beheld. The very deeds which, ſeen through ambi- 
tion and ſelf-intereſt, appear both Juſt and laudable, | 
2 - ®through compaſſion and diſintereſtedneſs, are bar- 
RE, eee gy and deteſtable. We liſten to our paſſions, 
„obey their diftates, follow the delufion and call 
: Sr reaſon. We delineate ſimilar characters with 
x — ©crayons of different tints, as the hand of prejudice 
or  partiality directs them; and we deliver them 
#to the world in the ſame colouring with which 
they are pourtrayed on the canvaſs of our imagi- 
8 . as the exhibitions of truth. 
The annals of all ages can with difficulty fur- 
#niſh a more conſpicuous example of — and 
legiſlative ſcience, united in the ſame perſon, than 
* - 1n Rollo. By his ſkill and courage in conducting 
aarmies, he defeated the forces of a mighty mo- 
narch. By his diſcernment in thoſe: moriyes, by 
which men are to be well governed in civil ſociety, 
he adopted and improved thoſe inſtitutions, both 
religious and civil, which promiſed moſt effectu- 
ally to ſuſtain his own glory, and his people” $ hap- | 
pineſs. 
He knew that the ſtipulations which were made 
with conquered princes, would remain no longer 
+ * uninfracted than the duration of that impotence, 


SY i, 5 by which they had been compelled to conclude 
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them, unleſs fuch- meaſures could be contriv 
as would obviate that propenſity, _—_ Es 
the energy of conqueit, by obligations leſs af- 
flictive. He therefore entered on thoſe methods, 
which might ſoften the aſperities of being van- 
quiſhed in tne breaſt of Charles, and mitigate the 
vindictive deſires of re-conquering the dommions 
he had loſt. With this view Rollo eſpouſed Gi- 
felle, the daughter of that king of France, By 
that conduct he became united in affinity with the 
ſovereign he had ſpoiled; and that province, which - 
at firſt was conſidered: by Charles, as raviſhed from 
his poſſeſſion, aſſumed the ' ſeductive appearance 
of being preſented by him, and continued in his fa- 
mily. Thus the reſentments of the vanquiſhed king 
were funk in the affections of the fatner.. 
The religion of the Normans was that of war 
alone, in which valour was the greateſt virtue; 
and immortality and happineſs the reward of thoſe 
who fell in battle“. The idea of their elyſium 
conſiſted in the enjoyment of ſenſual delights. 
Eternity was endeared by the embraces of the 
moſt beautiful of women, and by revels in feſti- 
vity in the ſuperb palace of Odin, ſeated in the 
paradiſaic gardens of Valhalla. And as ſuperior 
merit was to be diſtinguiſhed by pre-eminent feli- 
city, that alſo was adapted to the jovial - man- 
ners of the Danes. The heroes of greateſt renown 
were to quaff full bowls of wine, whilſt thoſe of 
leſs atchtevement were indulged with thoſe of 
ſtrong beer alone. With ſuch enthuſiaſtic ardour 
were their ſouls poſſeſſed, by their faith in this 
voluptuous Paradiſe, that they expired on the 
field of battle in rapturous ſongs, expreſſing 
Ee dE aA 
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* Burtholin. de antiq. danie. 


i their contempt of death, and their longing of. 


. © thoſe pleaſures, which they were haſtening to enjoy. 


Thus, in the frozen regions of the North, 
on the torrid plains of Arabia, ſenſuality has nh 
the foundation of religions, ſo amazingly reſembling, 
that nothing but the almoſt impoſſibility of Maho: 
metẽs having been acquainted with the Daniſh faith, 
can preclude the perſuaſion that he did not copy his 
voluptuous Paradiſe from the Valhalla of the Danes. 
With the alterations which arrive from the dif- 
ferent circumſtances of a people, who from, depre- 
dation and roving, become pacific and perma- 
nent, a change of religion, laws, and manners, 
with filent procedure, will inevitably find admit- 
tance, Men of legiſlative genius, who conquer 
others, will, by diſcernment in the principles 
humankind, anticipate the ſlow progreſſion of 
time, and either inſtitute a new yl tem of polity, 
both religious and civil, like Manco Capec, or 
like the Tartar who conquered China, adopt the 
eſtabliſhments of thoſe whom they have ſub- 
dued. If men, who inſtitute the laws by which 
mankind are to be directed in ſocial communities, 
be juſtly deemed the moſt eminent 1n intellectual 
faculties, thoſe who adopt, with diſcerament, ſuch 
as are already eſtabliſhed, and renounce the 40 
pulſe, fo natural to conquerors, of ſubjectin 
things to their will, are men of capacities a 
leſs exalted; and the hiſtories of mankind afford 
but few examples of that kind. Of theſe Rollo 
ſtands among the foremoſt. 

e ſaw himſelf and his aſſociates ſeated in 
permanent abode, where the maxims of regal and 
individual property had been long eſtabliſhed z 
objects which had been unknown, or unobſerved 
by them 1 in their roving ſtate of depredation. 1 0 
t 18 | 


(9) . 
this nge of ſituation, their WW 
manners were to be conformed. 

He ſaw that internal peace was ine ſenſibly re 16 
quiſite to the preſervation of the dominions he 


had acquired; and that ſhould the, fame ſpirit of 


rapine furvive and animate them, on private quar- 5 


rels, to invade each others property, the very 
motives which had proved ſo effectual in uniting 
them to acquire what they poſſeſſed, would then 
divide and incite them to each othergruin; and 
thence that they would be "deſtroyed uy" th 
means which had made them conquers. | 
In tkis fituation, incitements to niagal WI 
became as neceſſary, as thoſe to acts of valour 
had proved in their former proceedings. Reli- 
gion had afforded that enthuſiaſtic proweſs, by 
which their atchievements had been accompliſhed. 
The impulſe and rapidity of chis ſtream was not 
to be diminiſhed, but to be turned into another 
channel. Immortality: and happineſs were ſtill to 
remain the rewards of the meritorious ; but the 
actions by which they were to be obtained were 
to be totally different. The numbers which they 
had ſeverally ſlain in battle were no longer to in- 
title chem to the rewards of eternal life. The 
acts of mercy, compaſſion, juſtice, charity, were 
thoſe for which mankind were now to receive the 
renumeration of endleſs bliſs. And to the creating 
of theſe diſpoſitions the powers of religion were 
to be employed; the moſt coercive Weh can 
actuate the heart of man. 

The Chriſtian religion was that which was: 4 
bliſhed in Normandy. It was perfectly adapted to 
the purpoſes of Rollo, and the welle of his fol- 
Towers. The duke, therefore, embraced the faith 

in Chriſt, and that no occaſion might be loſt of 
b more 


more intimatpEratiating himſelf with his con- 
quered ſtepY be ſeized on this, and-requeſt=. 
ed him to beWme his ſponſor at the font of bap- _ 
tiſm. And by this judicious conduct he became 

his ſpiritual father alſo. His followers embraced 
the ſame. faith, and the nation renounced the bar 


Werſion of the Normans to the religion; 


be 
of that;ſoyercign,” whom they had fo frequently 


defeated, flattered the king with the appearance 
of .congeſ ion on their part, and of ſuperiority: 
on his; thus the ambition of having added a 


nation to he worſhip he profeſſed, if it did not 
compenſate,” conſoled him for the loſs. of the 
Neuſtrian territory; and the conqueſts of thoſe 
ſovereigns became, in a gras degrees SM 
reciprocal... - y dick 
By this change of e 9 a motive not 
leſs coercive than the deſire of immortality - and | 
joy, was added, as the incentive of matal vir- 
tues. This was the dread of everlaſting puniſh- 
ment for deeds unrighteous:: a tenet which. was 
antecedently unknown to the northern nations, 
and incompatible with that religion which is 
founded on the principles of war, and for the 
encouragement of martial virtues. In ſuch the native 
reluctance of leaving life ſhould never be aug - 
mented by the dread of ſuffering in a future ſtate, 
to damp the ardour of dying gloriouſiy in battle. 
Nevertheleſs, without the belief of this antitheſis 
in futurity, the religions of morality are manifeſt- | 
ly impertect. In ſuch it is not leſs requilite to re- 
ſtrain mankind from vice, than to encourage them 
to virtue; and ſelf- love muſt be influenced by the 
dread of torture, as egen: as with the og E 
tations of beatitude. on 35 l oof) of 


By 


Can © 
By this' converſion to the eſtabliſhed rebigivsy | 
an effect was produced, the moſt conciliating to 
the minds of a conquered people. The objects 
of their worſhip, their rites and ceremonies, re- 
mained inviolate. More favourable opinions of 
their new maſters ſupplanted the terrors which 
imagination had created; and Rollo was extreme- 
ly attentive that the adminiſtration of his ſove- 


F reignty ſhould confirm the ſincerity of his conver- 


ſion. By his example, that enthuſiaſm. which had 
poſſeſſed the ſouls of his aſſociates, When ani- 
mated by the pagan faith, was not leſs: influential 
in exciting them to acts of chriſtianity. 

The conſtitution of Normandy, both civil and 
ni was that of France, and not leſs adapt- 
ed to the intentions of Rollo, than the religious, 
It coincided alſo with the manners and genius of 
his followers, The German nations who had ſub- 
dued the antient Gauls, were deſcended from the 
ſame origin with the Normans, who were now be- 
come their ſuperiors. The government of Neuſ- 
tria had therefore been founded by a people of 
like cuſtoms with themſelves, on thoſe laws and 
habitudes which they had brought from their na- 
tive woods; and on the rights of victory. 

The ſovereign was lord paramount, ori ala) 
and ultimate roprietor of all the lands in his do- 
minions. Of theſe he had reſerved a ſufficient 
quantity to ſupply the demands which are neceſ< 
fary in ſuſtaining the ſtate of ſovereignty ; and 
had primævally diſtributed extenſive territories to 
the chieftains who had aſſiſted in his conqueſts. 
Theſe held their portions from the prince: they 
were beſtowed in proportion to the merits of the 
reſpective leaders, and the numbers which ac- 
companied them in arms. Of theſe the former 


retained as much as was expedient for the mainte- 
= DANCE 
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| narice'of their greatneſs and expences, and ſabdi- _ 
vided the remainder. among the military compa- 
nions, who ſerved: immediately under their com- . 
mand. pp 
To till tha bail had been Jong an a ignomi: | 
nious employment for military men, even in the 
wilds of Germany; and conqueſt ſeldom diſpoſes 
the victors to engage in thoſe occupations, which 
were reckoned ſervile in their native country. It 
was neceſſary that ſuſtenance ſhould be provided, 
and the lands be cultivated. With this view the 
conquered Eauls had been doomed to that labo- 
rious duty: and portions of the territory which 
each chieftain poſſeſſed, were aſſigned to thoſe 
who were to plough them. Of theſe dependants, 
ſome paid their rents in corn, and other producti- 
ons of the earth. Others were made ſlaves to 
their maſters and the ſoil. They were their pro- 
perty, like the beaſts which periſn. They culti- 
vated their demeſne lands, and performed. every. 
menial office, and ſervile labour, which was com- 


manded by their lords. Neither their lives, their 


progeny, nor the produce of their toil was their 
own. Theſe ranks of human kind, formed no 
part of the national community. They were dif- 
tinguiſhed only by different denominations in the 
degrees of ſlavery. The men of military tenure 
among the laity were only admitted to the 
formation of laws, the rights of liberty, the ofs 
fices of ſtate, the enjoyment of honours, the ſeats 
of judgment, and the full privilege of claiming 
their protection. 

Beh des the diviſions of; the ſoil Sh related, | 
RY was yet another, by which the eccleſiaſtics 
had been extenſively endowed. Such was the ſi- 


tuation of the government in nne w 4 
| Rol 
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Rollo prevailed over the forces of France, and 
acquired that province. 

It was from theſe bart wid military tenants 
of Neuſtria, that Rollo and the Normans had any 
thing to fear. To have leffened their eſtates, and 
left them their rights, mingled as they muſt ne- 

ceſſarily be with the Norman chiefs, would have 
proved an eternal ſource of contention” and civil 
war, the extirpation of each other, and the re- 
duction of the ſtate to impotence. Rollo was 
convinced of this truth, exerted the rights of 
victory, and ſecured himſelf and his dominions 
againſt the miſchief which would have enſued by 
a conduct leſs apparently deſpotic. He eſtabliſhed 
in himſelf the lands, power, rights, revenues, 
fealty, homage, and all thoſe ſervices which had 
been paid to the kings of France. He diſpoſſeſſed 
the Neuſtrian lords, and others who held from the 
King, and gave their teriitories to his chieftains, 
with like rig ghts and obligations of ſubdividin 

them to their nber which the Neuſtrian barons 
had enjoyed. By theſe means the Neuſtrian men of 
power, and of the ſword, were driven into the 
dominions of their former ſovereign, impotent 
and depreſſed; and the Normans had little cauſe 
to fear from their vengeance in ſuch ſituations. The 
only power which now remained, and was ca- 
pable of n commotions, was that of the ec- 
cleſiaſtie -- | 

To theſe habitual poſſeſſors of the bum mind, 
and directors of the popular conſcience and tranſac- 
tions, Rollo had made fuck advances, that they were 

already ſignally prepoſſeſſed in his favour. A ſo- 
vereign and his numerous hoſts, converted from 
paganiſm to chriſtianity, was a flattering object to 
theſe men. To this pretext for not oppoſing his 
ſovetrignty;/ he added that other alſo, which is in 
| I. 
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general irreſiſtable. He not only left them in full 
enjoyment of their lands, hut endowed them with 
more liberal benefactions. By this judicious con- 
duct, he expelled the power of the ſword, and con- 
verted thoſe of elocution and religion to the ſub- 
rd dei fy phat wht 
| Beſides the evident marks of refined diſcern- 
ment, in treating the eccleſiaſtics in this benignant 
manner, - there were others alſo, which diſtinguiſh 
the rectitude of his judgement. The conſtitution 
which Rollo had adopted, the laws by which his 
ſubjects were to be governed, and the adminiſtra- 
tion of them in the courts of juſtice, were utrerly 
unknown to the Normans, and even to thoſe 
French who remained, excepting the eccleſi- 
aſtics, Theſe had conſtantly compoſed. the moſt 
intelligent of the legiſlative aſſembly. And of thoſe 
Judges who carried their ordinances into execution, 
they were the moſt learned and reaſonable,  : 
_ Terrified by the former acts of rapine and inya- 
ſion, which had been ſo unrelentingly exerciſed in 
all the preceding invaſions of the Norman race, 
the Neuſtrians, who tilled the ſoil, and were occu- 
pied in producing the various neceſſaries which 
life demands, had fled their habitations, and 
ſought protection in the other parts of France. 
The moſt fertile lands, deprived of culture, aro 
| ſcarce preferable to a deſart. Without tillage even a 
fertile dominion had proved an unavailing con- 
queſt. It was impracticable in theſe circumſtances, 
and in a recent acquiſition, to turn the ſword into 
the ploughſhare. And yet it was indiſpenſibly re- 
quiſite that agriculture ſhould be reſtored. Edicts 
were therefore promulged, inviting the tillers of 
the land to return to their former abodes, In the 
publications they were promiſed the reſtitution of 
© their property, and ſecurity for their perſons, 
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The converſion of their enemies, the eulogies of 
the — in praiſe of Rollo, the Norman piety, 


the preſervation of the government, the juſt ad- 


miniſtration of the laws, all which were ſpread 
through the different parts of France, with 
indefatigable aſſiduity by the clergy, abated their 
former terrors of thoſe conquęrors. But above 
all, the diſtreſſes which theſe men had ſuffered in 
the voluntary deſertion of their country, ſpoke to 
their ſenſations with more perſuaſive eloquence, 
than the tongues of angels can deliver. 

Te ſollicitations of ſelf- -preſervation, in ſuch 
ſituations, are irreſiſtable. They obeyed the dic- 
rates of calamity. They returned, and found in 
the ſervice of new lords, a treatment more hu- 
mane than in their old. And by as much as their 
miſeries had been aggravated by the dread of 
ſubmitting to the Norman powers, by ſo much 
the more joyfully they felt their return to unex- 
pected clemency. And they became moſt perti- 
naciouſly. attached to the government of Rollo, 
when they were thus convinced that their appre- : 
henſions had been groundleſs. ' _ 

The diſpoſitions which have lag picvailed in 
the minds of men, are not ealily effaced by new 
laws and manners, either ſacred or civil; and 

Rollo was too intimately acquainted with the impe- 
tuous diſpoſitions which characteriſed his ſubjects, 
not to be convinced that many eſcapes of barba- 
rity and oppreſſion would certainly take place in 
their conduct towards the dependant natives, who 

had returned. He had extended his ordinances 
through the dukedom ; eſtabliſhed magiſtrates to 

_ preſerve them in acbwity, and enjoined the obſer- 
vation of them with rigour, becoming a prince, 
who knows his ſituation, and the neceſſity of 
being obeyed, This conduct, though extremely 

| : 23 bene 
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| beneficial, is yet too ineffectual to ſuppreſs ae. 

haughty acts of habicual | arrogance. Could his 
preſence, like his. attention, have been every 
where extended, his government would have 5 
wanted no addition to make it perfect. That im- 
poſſibility was obviated by a ſubſtitute, the beſt / 
enabled to ſupply his abſence. Such as was preſent 


in all places, and exertable on almoſt all occaſions. 


Nothing is more eaſy than the utterance of the 
voice, and as any idea may be annexed to any 

ſound, Rollo determined that the pronouncing. f 
his name ſhould be attended with aſſiſtance to all 
thoſe who ſhould invoke it. Whoever was affaulted, 
or injured by another, had but to pronounce the 

ſound of Ha Ro, corrupted from Raou, the 
name by which he was called in French, and all 


who heard, were under ſevere penalties to flp 


to the relief of him who exclaimed. Who: 


ever deſiſted not from his illegal proceedings, 


at the expreſſing of that cry, was inflicted with 
double puniſhment. The ſound was ſacred, and 
ſeldom ineffectual. For the exclaimer who trifled 
with it, on needleſs occaſions, was nat left unpu- 


niſhed, more than he who diſregarded it, when it 


was pronounced on proper motives. In this man- 
ner, by a ſingle ſound, felicity may be extended 


to nations, by thoſe legiſlators who have power 


to put in execution the effects which are ideally 
connected with that vocal ſign; and who will not 
permit their authority to be eluded by artifice or 
intereſt. Even to this day the clamonr de Haro, 
is held inviolably ſacred in the iſland of Jerſey, and 
the name of Raou, is ſtill a bleſſing to the deſcen- 
dant of his people, at the diſtance of more than 
eight hundred years. | 
Whether this ſalutary inſtitute ſprang from the 
Jae diſcernment of Rollo, or was deriied * | 
like 


(4), . 
Iike cuſtom ag the *Sanrontites; from whom Y 
the Normans might have been originally deſcend- 
ed, is not to be determined. It was a uſage, not. 
confined to theſe nations. FThe Greeks, in ſimi- 
lar caſes, invoked the name of Hercules „5 
Zgyprtians, of Iſis; the Romans, of their empe- 
rors; and the Jews, of their good king Ezechias. 
That this legiſlative duke 5) Normandy derived. 
no idea of eſtabliſhing the happineſs of his peo- 
pie, from either of 1 5 preceding ſtates, is indif- 
putable. He could have obtained no knowledge 
of their hiſtory. He drew not his ſcience ſroni 
the artificial fountain of letters, but drank deeply 
of the native ſtream of wiſdom. Education may 
afford the varniſh, and the mein of knowledge, 
and acquire reputation among the undiſtinguiſh- 
ing millions; but unleſs this decoration be fixed 
on valuable ſubſtance, it decays internally, and is 
incapable of ſupporting the ornaments which have 
been beſtowed upon it. ” 
It is indeed the deluſion of the vulgar, and not 
unfrequently of thoſe wha poſſeſs it. They 
are thruſt forward by popular fame, and their own 
vanity, to aſcend and expoſe themſelves on thoſe 
heights, where they are ſeen on all ſides, both by 
the credulous and diſcerning. Their heads grow 
dizzy, their inſufficiency is diſcovered ; they and 
their reputations fall together. For the latter of 
which there is no reſurrection; ſince the day of 
judgment is paſſed with that. 
A procedure, ſo uniform and judicious as this 
of Rollo, in ſuch a variety of circumſtances, is 
not to be attributed to that neceſſity of things, 
which compels mankind to tread the path laid 
e Gs down 


3 
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* Lucian, + Died, Sical. Juſlinian, Apul. 


4 48 ) pn 4 
| 8 before them. F ortune, who has clevated 33 
uch numbers of rominent adventurers, when 
| the capriciouſly un ndertakes to deride, and bafffe 

the wiſdom of humanity; DN Ry in this ſuſ - 
cCeſs and conduct of Rollo. prang from the: 
: pervaſive intuition of exalted i= uſined by, 
rectitude of judgment. An unian, the moſt moſt rare 
among the ſons of men. 23 
He defeated, and diſpolieſſed a crane 2 el 
his dominions, and reconciled him to his diſſo- 
nour. He expelled thoſe from his territories; | 
whom the peer of a new ſovereign could not 
ſuffer to remain in the ſame community with his 
ſubjects. He cheriſhed the eccleſiaſtics, who ruled 
the hearts of the uſeful people of that country, 


and ſecured the affections of thè latter by cle: 


mency and righteouſneſs. He adopted the reli- 
gion, conſtitution, laws, manners, and language 
of thoſe he conquered, and gave the name of his 
| followers to the dukedom they had poſſeſſed. 
And Neuſtria wx ſunk in the appellation of Nor- 
mandy. gy 
In this manner Rollo aſcended the craggy flops, 
which leads to glory and to empire, with reſolution, 
and ſcience in arms. On that ſummit he eſtabliſhed. 
his government with wiſdom, and ſuſtained it with 

. dignity and juſtice. He relinquiſhed his acquiſition, 
and the world together, replete with fame, and 
the eee of his ſubjects. 
was the chieftain, whom the 1 ignorance, or 

| injuſtice of hiſtorians, hath injured with the op- 
probrious name of robber, inſenſible to his diſ- 
tinctive qualities of greatneſs. Yet, in what æra, 
or in what region, will they find a more deſerving 
conqueror ? And ſuch were the virtues of his race, 
we: his ſix ſucceſſive deſcendants, afford i in- 
ance 
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IHE dukedem of Norgitdy was divides; 
- BF into ſeven great bailliwicks, which were 
again ſubdivided into leſs,” Of theſe the iſles of 
Jerſey, Guernſey, Alderney, and Sark, e 
formed one bailliwick. In each of theſe the duke 


among his leaders and followers. The tenure re- 


mained as it was found. The Norman barons, 
and tenants in hautbert, or immediately from the 


king, ſwore fealty, and did homage to the duke, 
and were oblibed to ſerve him in his wars, in the 


* * 


of reſerved the eſtates, which had appertained tothe 
kings of France, when he diſtributed-thoſe, which 
had belonged to the barons, and military tenants, 


. .... 


legiſlative aſſembly, and in the-courts of juſtice. . 


The barons and tenants in hautbert, when they 


_ diſtributed their lands among the ſoldiers imme- 


diately under their command, obliged the latter to 


hold by homage, fealty, military, and civil ſervice 
from them, as the former held their territories from 
the duke. Incident to theſe tenures were relief, 
ward, marriage, eſcheat, fine, forfeiture, aids, and 
other ſervices. The duke was lord paramount of the 


whole dominion. From him the ſeveral manors 


and eſtates were originally derived, and to him by 


various events chey might ultimately return. 


Beſides. 


„Grand Cuſtum. C. Id, 35s 
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"Beſides Abele tre reve: COKE daher which 
vere dependant on the ſovereign, and! Bis 5 1 
tenants, ſuch as parage, pa almdigne, bur- 
gage, rent and rent ag tha Wg ach, dena 
of more ſervile "natures. | 5 1 
Parage is where the youinger- bebcheß holds: © 13 
fief. of the elder; and the latter of ſonie —— 4 . ou, 655 
lord, and where the former contributes in homage 
and ſervice. This was a ſpecies of military te- 

nure, when the younger brothers held fiefs by in- 
heritance from their falten. 2008 7 A num- * 
ber of ſuch eſtates. r 
Partage was incidental to chat tenure;s which © 
was held by ſervice en roturier, or of the plough, 
like the ſocmen of England, by rent or rent charge. 
In this tenure the lands were divided among all 

the children; and t though Mr. Selden aſſerts, and 
judge Blackſtone ſeems to agree with him, that 
gavelkind was of Saxon origin, yet it is manifeſt 
that it was as common among the Normans as in 
the former nation. It was the diviſion of paren- 
tal ſenſations, uninfluenced by that perverted ge- 
nius, whereby the eſtabliſhments of ſocial commu- 
nities, have ſacrificed the rights of the millions, to 
the ambition and ſelf. in:ereſtedneſs of the few. 

Tenure in almoigne, was that of land, from 
which neither ſuit nor ſecular ſervice were due to 
any ſuperior lord. Theſe in general conſiſted of ſuch 
eſtates, as were given to the church in donations of 
piety, and to obtain the forgiveneſs of ſins, by the 
prayers / and interceſſion of the prieſts, and by / : 

_ thoſe charities which they were enabled to beſtow | 
by this encreaſe of their revenues. 

Burgage tenure conſiſted of ſmall tenements, 
erected in burghs. They were held according to 
che cuſtoms of thoſe manors, in which they ſtood, 


| and 


6— 2 a» 
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0 
and like Jbl they were JOY of. wan 
legally _ at gift. or ſale, without hy 5 
conſent of 'the lord; ho poſſeſſed che fler. 
Kent, an and rent charge were lands held by dds 
annual payments of corn, and other et ore 
ol of the earth. The ſoil was the property of thoſe. 
w who held them under the conditions ſtipulated in 
the conveyance, and from theſe poſſeſſions, the 
6 e er y not be ee, 1 It anſwers to the 5 
5 4.8 bet 85 by bordage, was une, chough with 3 
2 degree of ſuperiority in thoſe who held in tha: 
-  - way, to the ſlaves who. tilled. the demeſne lands 
of their lords. The hiſtorians of England have 
not been able to define the direct fervice, which 
| > ogy 6 thoſe. baſe-/ tenants the name of Bordarii, | 
But, by the ordinances of the ſeventeenth of 
Edward the ſecond, it appears they held their 
tenements by being obliged conſtantly to keep 
in them a male perſon, to tranſact the mei- 
ſages of the bailly. Theſe, and ſome others of 
a more ſervile kind, were the tenures by which 
the lands of Normandy were held. Not one of 
theſe was deemed either honourable or free. The 
military tenants enjoyed. every poſt, and place of 
confidence. They aſſiſted in the legiſlative aſſem- 
blies, and ſat as judges in the juriſdictive. They 
only had the right "of bearing arms. And by 
this ſyſtem of government, the powers of pro- 
perty, and of the ſword, were then united in one 
order of the ſtate, and either an abſolute, or qua- 
hfied enſlavement, prevailed over all the others, 
EXCept the eccleſiaſtics. | 
The duke was the fountain of legiſlative autho- 
rity, and in him reſided the execution of the laws. 
In the former he was aſliſted by the eccleſiaſtics, 


and military tenants of the higheſt dignity; andi he 
tne 
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3 uld ot eng 18 bis: Us 
e of kx mandy exce in ſome kannt. 
places of the dutchy, = third 
be diſpoſed. of, ſo that there remained; 2 es. 
e 9 Pays: and Teide the” ſervices of the 
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+Together' vu this deim of "che. lands - 


ther feudally, or according to the diſtricts of Bail- 
liage, juriſdictive -authority was imparted... The 
duke had the right of hearing and determining 
the cauſes of all his ſubjects, if he pleaſed. 15 
this intent, courts of juſtice were inſtituted in the 


palace of the prince, in every bailliwick . po 


ordinate partition of the dukedom. 
| {The great court was named the: | exchequer.. 


Thechief 2 which was the princt's ſeneſchgl, | ; : 


aſliſted by aſſeſſors who were denominated che 


perior juſticiers, appointed by the prince; and in 
this ſeat of judicature they were accompanied 
by the eccleſiaſtics and greater barons. Their du-— 


ty was to ſuperintend and preſerve the rights and 
dignities of their ſovereign; to adminiſter juſtice; 
to render right to all men, without delay; and 
to reſume ſuch things as had been fraudently ob- 


tained. Their juriſdiction extended through the 


whole dukedom, and the e were w- che 
en of the 3 1 Ins 
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and to them the ſu rintendance and direction . 
all affairs relative 2 that department was com- 
mitted alſo. On the feats of juſtice, they were 
alſſiſed by e e and laity, who were 
moſt diſting 
pedtive bailliwicks. To theſe tribunals, all = 
were to be brought They were bound to receive 
them, to aſſign a day for hearing the cauſes, and 
to put their determinations into execution. 
F he frailty of human nature neceſſarily re- 
quires that the diſputes and altercations of the 
individuals ſhould have a common place of re- 
ſource, and of authority, for the prevention 5 
_ mhple ills, which muſt certainly enſue, without the 
right bf applying to ſuch powers; and theſe muſt 


intruſted with the charge of the military powers, 


ed by their abilities, in their reſ- | 


7 


cohſecutively be entruſted with men of equal fal- 


ability. Every Jegitlator, therefore, ought to 


provide againſt theſe imperfections in man, con- 


ſidered as a judge, as much in the preceding cauſes 
of diſſention. In the Norman conſtitution, the beſt 
preventives were inſtituted againſt the influence of 
that propenſity, by which the judgment of men is 
ſtrongly ſollicited to obey the dictates of prepoſ- 
ſeſſion and prejudice. The judges, therefore, in 
every court, were to be excepted againſt in all 
cauies, where the circumſtances of "things, and 


the diſpoſitions of human nature, ought not to | 


admit their preſence. | 25 
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pPreſent at the. deciſion of their · n baufes, The7 
were not to iſſt h in judgetent, where” they were 
re in * por ar the pos; thoſe cauſes? in 


on the ſide* ie nite Wit cke 
reaſon for len hets's excepted ainft, or in the 
Norman phraſe;'t to pe recuſed. by cb her ef the pars. 
ties int litigation. None were to © iate in the ex- 
ecution of juſtice, but ſuch, t againſt whom chere 
were no reaſons for their being ene and that 
a ſufficient number of men qualified to ſit on the 
ſeat of judicature might be at all times preſent, 
all the tenants were by the obligation of their 
holdings, to attend the courts of law, under thee 7 
penalty” of conſiderable. forfeitüre. 

The baillies held the aſſizes in their reſpective Fo 
diſtricts, and tried all cauſes; Which were 5 5 
before chem. They were conſervators of the peace, | 
and acted officially in the preſervation'of it. 

Beneath the baillies there were other inferior 
' officers; known by the appellations of viſcounts, 
or ſheriffs of the particular diviſions, centiniers 
and others of leſs: conſideration.” The viſcount was 
to execute the ſentence of the law, to hold pleas 
of ancient -paths, ways, -bounds, water - courſes 
to enquire after, ſeize, and impriſon malefactors, 
until they were diſcharged by law. | 

Such were the conſtitutional powers of the * 
vereign, as the fountain or all legillative autho- 
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_ great, bailliwi 88.5 20 che juice from tho: R- 
Chequer, travelled through the dukedom, in or- 
der to examine, fe- judge, and. reverſe the errors 
and miſconduct of the baillies. From the de- 
TCiſion of theſe magiſtrates, all cauſes, betet 
civil, perſonal, or criminal, might be bro 3 
before.t the dyke, in his exchequer.” In this man- 
ner, the ſovereign authority, like the influence of - 
; the: planets on dh the ſurface of the ocean preſſed - 
the execution of the laws to the mo remote 
parts of his dominidns, from which it returned, 
by the ſame; als; w the origin of its pe. 
ation. 
Donce in Var years, 'the great ſeneſchal tra- 
velled judicially through all Normandy. The 
power of this officer was immenſe. He was at 
the head of all departments, both civil and mili- 
tary, and vicegerent in the abſence of the duke 
from his dominions. He reviſed the judgments 
and deciſions which had been made during thaſe 
triennial periods, He confirmed thoſe determi» 
nations which were juſt, and reverſed the others. 
He enquired into the ſtate. of the duke's rights, ' 
eftates, revenues, and ſervices : examined what 


innovations were introduced into the courſe of 
law, 
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law, Py ak 10 teh 23 a mY dig 
miſſed the baillies;/"4nd" 275 Julfioiess, who BM 
proved delipquents, and ente reg Apto a thorough 
diſquiſition of the pekaviour of all thoſe,. Who * 
| ficiated in che curts of la. 


By this Judici6vs method; of. il. tlie diet... 4 


ſions of 458 infer ior outs and pvmiſliing. offend- 
ers, by magilttntes immediately above Aber in 
gradatſon-! Tg to the” mo exalted? authority, 
the propenſity” to the indulgence- either of favgyit - 
or averſion; e diſper arions Jer, Was 


provigen tly countergcted. The las Were Pfeſervedd K 


às entire 1 v and the hy 
ate to their „And uſt 1 
ailtratia of it, ce 1 inan | ald . Ip. 
ſtirutes will Aae 2. 15 
Beſides the ee erde the ills: 
with-his aſſeſſors in every diſtrict, os permitted 
to exert a legiſlative wer in 17155 of little mo 
ment, and relative, to tat diviſidn Only. "But | 
theſe ordinances, by no means; 19 70 the efficac | 
or conſiceratien of laws, and were annulled, in 
the very formation, if Neg contained any Ercutn- 5 
ſtance which, was repug gnant £0 Wye eſtabliſhed by 
the council of the reahn. bank's 
Such e courts and officer Wld ap. 
ertaining tos the ſoyerci n. The e Who 
eld their Refs from the ke, had tribunals and 
officers of a ſimilar kind, with rights of juriſdiction 
over their Vaſſals, and tried them in the halls of 
their manors q but from theſe there lay a” High 
of appeal-to the ducal courts. ... 
+The S ef Normandy were di viel into 
delt 'real, criminat*and: 'derfonal. © Thoſe were 
" £04 deno- 
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and Propery in r . ferviees, 5 5 
and things of a-fiwilar kind; Criminal were thoſe - 
alone which related. 10, ions: for 797 the per- 
petrators were ſubjected to the loſs life or mem- 
ber. Perſonal were relative to wrongs in deed or 
5 word; ſuch as Hatiery and defamation. The latter 
were called ſimple alſo, becauſe the offenders were 
. chaſtiſed with gentleneſs. And the utmoſt care 
Vas taken to Preuent the malevolence of proſe / 
- citors, from laying thoſe actions, as crimingh | 
a which, were, in 1 Ws but 1 4 
Every great Plea, ſuc thoſe, which were | 
pm to dhe fie hautbert, breach of the peace, 
and caſes criminal, were not to be tried, b t at | 
the aſſize; in the exchequer, or before the prince: 
The Duke had the right of juriſdiction relative 
o Þ the bodies, as well as Tag properties. of his 
lobe And 2 from the aſſize, in cauſes 
criminal and perſonal, were open to all thoſe who 
| had been found guilty; and to that pur the 
determinations of all cauſes were recor 
reſpective courts of judicature, under the rag 
of ſevere fines for omiſſion. | 
com were begun by plaint, delivered to che 
iciers, baillies or other magiſtrates of che ge- 
ctive courts, in which they were laid. In this 
plaint was contained a, recital of the wrong that 
pa been committed. The juſticier was obliged 
to receive it, and to take Nes from the com- 
0 that they Ri; Fe the * | 
reſſor. u - 
lf the plaintiff appeared not in the court, on 

the day appointed: for the © crak, and the . 
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"th wy 
ad; ths former was in default; and ir he would 
recommence his lea, he muſt renew his ſummons. 
In ſome particufar caſes the plaintiff Hight loſe 
the right of bringing his plea, fo or ever; if he de- 
ferred the commencement” of the action beyond a 
year and a day. On the noni-appearinet of the 
plaintiff, the defendant” had leave to. depire- the 
court, fine die, if the diſpute was concerhing a 
tay-fee. If the view had been made by the jary, | 
and the plaintiff declined from proſecuting his 
claim, he was to be heard no morè in that matter, 
though he might incline to renew the cauſe. If 
the defendant made default, after this view, he 
loſt all tiele to the fee which had been viewed. 
+Fke manner of proceeding was either by fink ö 
ple plea perfonal, or by law apparent. In the. 
former the plaintiff complained that another 
ſtruck him, and brought his witneſs tö depoſe, 
on oath, that i was true, and that he'faw' and 
heard it; afld offered himſelf to ſtand to the 
award of tlie court. The deferidant, if he in- 
tended to ſupport the action, was to ſwest Re did 
not ſtrike him, and chat the pfaintiff's Virnels 
neither ſaw nor heard it, andt to this aſſev i 
on oath; he. WAs obliged to bring a certain fms 
der of coadfurors, which was in proportion to 
the rank of the perſon, who was defenditht 4," and 
_ theſe were to Hear, chat the N fore a 
true oath,” 
fWhoever be the rde was believed in welt . 
everal depoſitions, prevailed in the cauſe. If 
the plaintiff, his damages were given bim. If 
the defendant, the accuſer, ' was fined. And 
both theſe pecuniary oe nod were proptrion 
2 


4 
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to the, dignity of the 
"merits of the cauſe. 
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Had this Cabins of evidence, © on n the part 
of the defendant, proceeded from the voluntary. 
and uninfluenced depoſitions of witneſſes ſo nu- 
merous, it might have claimed no ſmall degree 
of credit from the tribunal, even in oppoſition to 
the poſitive teſtimony, of one man brought by the 
plaintiff; but in fact neither thoſe. on one ſide nor. the 
other, were to be relied on; and the evidence of the 
believers deſerved. but little leſs attention than 
| thoſe who ſware to what they heard and ſaw. For, in 
reality, there were obligations on the witneſſes of 
both parties, to ſwear to thoſe particulars, which 
might moſt effeQually contribute to the gaining 
of the cauſe on that f 55 by which they were 
ſubpænaà d. ; 

This ſervice they could not renounee, 1 without 
reſcinding. themſelves from the common; rights of 
the community. By the Salic law, which was 
that of Normandy, it was thus enacted: 6 Tf 
any man ſhall be willing to withdraw himſelf 
from the obligations which ſubliſt between the i in- 
dividuals of the ſame gs ler him Walk into 
the court, either of t viſcount, or cen 
and there let him break upon his head fou ar | 
of alder, and throw them down before the ma- 
giſtrates; and then let him declare, that he with- 

draws himſelf from the privilege of giving, and 
of receiving aſſiſtance from the oaths of. his Kin- 
dred, from the right of inheritance, and all thè pro- 
tection which they can afford him. And if 09: / el 
Lie 7 of his TFlations ſhall either die, or be Ahn, 
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+ In thoſe days, the lives of men, who were ſlain by 


others, were valued at fixed eſtimations, and the perſon who 
committed the homicide, ee pay the are 
cordingly. = 5 


no part ſhall come to his ſhare, cither of the 
heritage of him who is dead, or of the com- 
poſition which may be made, to compenſate for 
the ſlain, by him who ew him, And if this 
perſon be either Pur to death by force, or ſhaft 
die a natural death, 


— 


neither his eftate, nor the 


compoſition for his life, ſball go to his heirs; but 


J 


belong to the exchequer, or to whom that court 


* 1 
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Such were the flagrant contradictions between 

the injunctions of religion and the law. By the 
former, men were commanded to depoſe the 
truth, under the denunciation of eternal puniſh- 
ment, for violating. that commandment which 
inhibits perjury. By this ordinance of the legiſ- 
lature they were to be deprived of the rights of 
ſubjects, if they did not ſwear in that manner 


and to ſuch purpoſes as the cauſe required, for its 
TH 06:34 ath 
The inſtitution of this practice is to be traced . 


to its prigin in the foreſtsof Germany, and from the 
manners of the people who inhabited that coun- 
c as they are delivered ea ug by Tacitus®, The 
eicpans are obliged to ſuſtain. by battle boch che 
friendſhips and animoſities of theit parents, and their 
relations. From this cuſtom of taking arms in their 
protection, when they were pagans, they were 
obliged alſo to aſſiſt them by their depoſitions, on 
oath, when they became Chriſtians: and this ex- 
travagant proceeding. continued for ages, till by 
the © encreaſing influence of chriſtianity, .on the 
manners of military men, this prepoſterous mede_ 
of judicature gave way to the manner of legal 
procedure, which I ſhall now deſcribe, i 
—— og — eee 
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Law apparent was either by jury, by battle, or 
by trial ordeal. In this place I mall ſpeak but of 
the firſt, the others having no relation to the ſub- 
ject of this publication. f hat manner of trying 
cauſes was practiſed in actions of debts, ſure ties, 
contracts, hargains, covenants, chattles, inheri- 
tance, and a multiplicity of others ; more parti- 
cularly in all matters, where the merits ol the 
cauſe 4.0 depend on local examination: 
Magiſtrates, the beſt inſtructed in the a at | 
the moſt, equitable in their diſpoſitions, will de- 
liver their judgments: in all cauſes, according to 
the repreſentatſon af - things, as they are laid be- 
fore them. The circumſtances may be delufively 
related, either by alliation, concealment, ß | 
eration, - miſrepre entation; or falſhood of the 
Bea. and; by ſuch inſidious: praceedings the 
moſt upright judge may conſcientiouſly be induced 
to deliver an inequitable deciſion.” But a liberty 
of dif regarding one part of the evidence, and of 
adhering ta the other; or of deviating therefrom, on 
conceptions merely hypothetical and ſpeculative, 
would lead to concluſions, incomparably more pre- 
judicial and unjuſt. To the facts, on evidence, 
therefore, the judge is bound to attend, and to 
decree accordingly ; becauſe that is the direct and 
natural courſe of proceeding to judgment, and of 
the two methods abave Omg che N Mise to 
ml erroneous. 
Whoever reflects on the: nature of wad; and the 
f juriſd ictive proceedings, will naturally 
ſuggeſt that the ſubſequent events may probably 
ariſe from the conduct of the parties in litigation: 
that each party will avail himſelf of all practicable 
means, in order to obtain ſuch witneſſes as ſhall 
depoſe in chat manner, by which the circum- 
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ſtances on their reſpeQtive' ſides may be moſt ad- 
ivantageouſly repreſented. Becauſe on this condi- 
tion of the euidence, the magiſtrate muſt deter- 
mine. In this place 1 foreſee,” that tlie cenſüfe 
of thoſe, who entertain refined and elevated con- 
ceptions of the moral ſenſe, and native virtues f 
mankind. will be profuſely poufed upon me for 
theſe unfavourable ſentiments of humankind. But 
1 appeal. to the experience of what is conſtantly ob. 
ſerved in the courts of law, againſt all the viſions 
af moral rectitude and ſpeculative integrity. 
_ - Befides this method of prevailling in the ol 
teſt, there is yet another, which it is not impoſ- 
ſible. may be attempted.” From the very eſſence 
.of juriſdiction it is abſolutely; requiſite, that per- 
ſons learned in the laws ſhould preſide in the tri· 
bunals of the ſtate, and conſequently, that they 
ſhould be permanently - eſtabliſhed, *-' Theſe ma- 
2 being univerſally known, may be 8 
And being men, they may be ſuſceptible of 
| 5 influenced by ſiniſter motives; and thus by 
corrupt perſuaſion, dene way n over the 
claims of right. ene 
All human ordinances are, and ought to bb4 in- 
ſtituted on the preſumption that all men, both in 
bringing and defending their ſuits before the 
courts of law, and all thoſe who are to fit in judg- 
ment on them, are prone to iniquity. Every 
preventive, therefore, which can preclude the 
intruſion of een Were is to be ef. 
tablittec! 2h tf 555 ie 
With this view there exiſted! in Normandy 
an intermediate kind of magiſtracy, partaking 
of the nature of the judges,” and of that 
of the witneſſes; ; ſo that the propenſities to par- 
tiality might be corrected on both ſides. © The 


perſons 1 who compaſed this part of the tribunal, 
were 
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were not to be an eſtabliſh 
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formation of the facts and circumſtances of the 
ſubject in diſpute; to Correct che falſhoods, ff 


poſe, and the obliquity” of the judge, ſhould he 


preſume to deviate into, partiality, Behdes this, the 
number of theſe men was made conliderable, in 


n lece in tes 
corruption of all, by Ne of incereſied mor 
tives. To the perfecting N this intent, the: pro- 
cedure was conducted in the following method; 
a brief, or writ, including the matter of the in- 
queſt, was delivered to the ſubjudicier. Thy 
ng. 


way of enquiry was named a recognition.;,,Th 
judicial officer then appointed a. day far takir 
the view, and ſummoned the defendant to be pre- 
ſent, together with twenty, men, ſuch as were not 
of kin, nor ſuſpected of predilection or averſion, 


partiality or prejudice,, for either of the parties. 


They were to be the moſt deſerving of belief, and 
of reputed integrity, ard deemed to underſtand. 
the ſubject in di Pork The parties, and the jury 
being met, the ubjuſticier read the matters. con- 
tained in the writ before them, and the plaintiff | 
ſhewed the bounds of the land, if that was the 
object in conteſt. The ſubjudicier took poſſeſſion. 
of it in the name of the duke, and in that ſtate- 
it remained till the litigation, was determined. A 
day was then aſſigned for hearing the cauſe at the 
next aſſize; and in the mean while, if either of 
= if 
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* parties preſumed to meddle with the object of 
the controyerſ „ he was confined in riſon 0 be 
made 5 for Vis contempt a the) Jud icia 
e being hade, . writ was read.ib 
the ear the aſſize, to eg „ and the 
bailley demanded of the pleinu e ,woul 
purſue his ea. If he anſwered in the negative, 
dr be pe an irreſolution on that queſtion, he 
Vas puniſhed: for having preſented a falſe claim. 
If hé anſwered in che affirmative, then the de- 
fendant was queſtioned, if he would ſtand to che 


Brit, as it was read? If he re that neither | 
the view, nor recognition, were made according 


tp the words of the writ, the truth of. en 
was to be examined by "what Was 99 77 ded on the 
view ; or by the evidence, on oarh, 8 40 of the 
i If he would not abide by the writ, after 
his, trial of its being right, and was found cul 2 
ble of any thing in the. controverſy, he was. 
je to the being fined to the dyke, and to pay 
| e to the plaintiff, as it ſhould be 1 = | 
ed by the j Jury s and he was diſqualified from oy 
ceeding to obtain the object in diſpute. 

But as a ſufficient number of the perſons who 
were ſummoned to the view might not be compe- 
tent judges in many circumſtances, relative to the 
ſubject in diſpute, thoſe perſons of the bailliwick, 

___ - who were lawful or military tenants, were oblige 
a to attend the court under che penalty of fines, for 
being. abſent. This was ordained that the cauſe 
might not be deferred through the deficiency of 
Jurors, who knew the land and matter in litiga - 
tion, and in whoſe ſſeſſion it had PIO and how 
Jong they had poſſe — ik. 
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The jury were then called by name before the 
parties, to take their oaths of doing right, and 
their names were entered in the regiſter of 
If none of the] jury were competent judges be, the 
matter In que ion, and that Was ed on oath, 
they were diſmiſſed and others called on until 
ſuch men were foun "who underſtood the truth of 
the ſubject. If ſome of thoſe who were firſt ſum- 
moaned were well acquainted wich the matter, and 
ſome not, the latter were ſet aſide, and others called, 
till twelve, at leaſt, were found to declare themſelves 
capable of delivering the truth of the circum- 
ſtances, relative to the cauſe in controverſy,” They 
were then ſworn, to ſpeak the truth, and that 
they knew the weft in diſpute on their own pro- 
per view and heari! 

Either of the parties might challen # or except 
againſt any or all of the jury, for thoſe reaſons al- 
ready related, when the cauſes of recuſation againſt | 
the judges were mentioned, Af ter the jurors were 
ſworn no man was permitted to ſpeak to them 
either publickly, or in private, 2 the juſticier. 
or bailly 1 =. he, in the ſubſequent manner,. 
only : “ by your faith in our Saviour, Jeſus Chriſt, 
do you know the plaintiff was poſſeſſed of the land. 
which was ſhewn you, before the time of the 
diſſeifin ; and how, and in what manner, he 
poſſeſſed it. And that fince that time' tlie de. 
Fend did diſſeiſe him, and in what manner.“ 
The jurors then withdrew to conſider on the af- 
fair, and to. conſult together. During this receſs 
they were ſtriftly guarded, leſt they might be 

corrupted by ſome i niſter influence. __ 
Their conſultation being ended, they returned 
to the court, — if they united-in the ſame opi- 
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nion, one of the number e the ſentiments ; ; 


of the whole. If they difagreed in judgement, 2 


each juror gave his opinion. In conſequence © 
this Agentien others were called i in, Who had at- 
tended in the court, and heard the trial. Theſe | 
were added to the former number, and, on that 
ſide, on which twelve firſt agreed in the ſame ſen- 
timents, on that the verdict was given.” 
ef the plaintiff ſucceeded in his cauſe, the 
obj ect of be conteſt was rendered to him, The 
Je det was fined and enquiry made of what 
damages the Plaintiff had ſuſtained, by the dif 
poſſeſſion. _ 

If the jury declared the plaintiff was not enti- 
tled to the fee, but held it in conſequence of a debt, 
mortgage 0 or ſale, beyond the time which he ought | 
to poſſels it, then the defendant was reſtored to 
the eſtate, and the plaintiff was fined and obliged 
to pay coſts. All poſſeſſion obtained by force, 
fraud or ſtealth were deemed extremely notorious 
and ſeverely puniſhed by the law. 

FVarious were the writs which were "iſſued for 

try! ng. cauſes by this method of view and ju- 
ries. Such were thoſe of novelle diſſeiſin, mort 
d' anceſtor, eſcheat, marriage encombre, dowres, 
fee and gage, de feudo et firma, of rights of ſur- 
demand, of lay-fee, almoigne, lineage, denied, 
and all pleas concerning lands, inheritance, and ; 
other ſubjects of much importance. TT | 

All records of cauſes, bargains, promiſes, 
contracts, diviſion of land and other proper 
were made in the courts before witneſſes, a0 ; 
theſe were at all times open to the uſe of both 
Parties, in order that they might aſcertain "rat $f 
trut 
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truth and be. aranſcribed, on all occaſions, of ap- 
pealing to the ſuperior tribunals. Itu 
Whoever was required, on ſale of his- lands, 
to ſecure them to thoſe who made the purchaſe, 
was bound to give as much of other lands to 
him who held him in warrantry, in caſe the title 
did not prove valid of thoſe which he had ſold. 
Such were the general outlines of the Norman 
conſtitution, reſpecting the procedure of the law 
in affairs of civil conteſt. In thoſe of a criminal | 
nature they were ſomething different. 
When an information was made, to the bailly 
or other magiſtrate, of hurts, wounds or death, 
committed on the body of any perſon : or when 
intelligence was brought to him by common re- 
port of ſuch an event, a | writ, was iſſued to the 
viſcount to ſeize the offender, and to convene four 
of the bailliwick, who held land to the value of a 
knighr's fee, and twelve other lawful men, ſuch 
as were military tenants, to view and examine the 
wounds of the perſons, who were hurt and aſcer- 
tain the degree of miſchief; and in caſes of ho- 
micide to make inqueſt on "the body of the ſlain. 
The bailly, or other magiſtrate, by whom the ac- 
cuſed had been committed to priſon, examined 
him before four knights, he then ſummoned a 
jury of twenty-four of the moſt diſcrete and law- 
ful men of the neighbourhood and by them he 
was tried. The priſoner had a right to . recule, 
or except, againſt any or all theſe, men, till ſuch 
were found to whom he had no objection. Of 
this number not leſs than the unanimous opinion 
of twenty could find him guilty. So favourable 
were the laws to ſuch offenders, that five, in twen-, 
| 5 
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ty-four, were ſuffitictit to pronounce him not 
Segscrities and bail might be taken for peacea- 
ble behaviour and appearance on trial, in breachey 
ef the peace, aſſaults, and even in robberies, 
rapes, burning, murder and treaſon 
Fln all judicial conteſts before juries, the merits 
of the cauſe before the court, and the equity of the 
determination, muſt greatly depend om thoſe matters 
which are delivered by the witneſſes on both ſides 
of the queſtion. No man was, therefore, to give 
evidence in his own cauſe; nor in that of his heir, 
nor in ſuch by which he could be any ways either 
advantaged or injured by the deciſion. He was 
to depoſe to that which he had ſeen and heard, and 


* 8 4 


he muſt be ready to perform what the court ſſiouleg 
award. This inhibition of men from giving teſ« 


timonies in the preceding circumftances, altho' it 
might frequently preclude the means of coming 

to the truth, through deficiency of applying that 
proof which might otherwiſe have. been adduced, 
yet was it founded on propenſities which are tod 
prevalent in man, and which are productive of egres 
gious falſehood in the depoſitions of thoſe who make 

oath in ſuch fituations. It was preventive of 

much perjury and incquitable deciſion: and though - 
liable to objection, it was yet more elegible than 
the indiſcriminate admiſſion of perſons who are 
intereſted in the event. And though it may ſome- 
times be effective of unjuſt determinations, whete 
teſtimony ſufficient to the claim may not be other! 
- wife adduced; yer the inhibition was of greater 

influence in ſuſtaining the powers and probabi- 
lities of juſt deciſton, For the want of * | 
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adequate to obtaining right, there exiſted an 
— by —— __ in preſence, . —_— 
fairs of moment were tranſacted. But of the miſchiefs 
ariſing from perjury, there was no precluſion, if 
perſons are admitted to give evidence, whoſe wel- 
fare depends on, or whoſe paſſions are to be gra- 
tified, inden the ſentence of the court, in 
oppoſition to the claims of juſtice. 1588 
Such were the great outlines of the Norman 
conſtitution; and ſuch it was which thuſe people 
brought with them inte England. For at 
the chimeras of ſome celebrated law-writers,”wlio 
have laboured to prove the conſtitution of England 
to be of Saxon deſcent, is well nigh cffaced. 
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OM . ra in . which Rollo eſtabliſhed 
* - himſelf ji in the dukedom of led rn vl | 
dhe death of William, who conquered England, 
te; conſtitution of Jerſey, was ſuch as is related-in 
the preceding: chapter. During that time, and 
long after it, that iſland conſtituted one part of a 
5 bailliwick ; the iſles of Guernſey, Alder- 
ney, and Sark, compoſing the other. Over all 
theſe there preſided a bailly, as in the other 
diſtricts of that denomination, with powers and 
authority, both civil and military exactly ſimilar. 
From the death of William, the conſtitution of 
Normandy began to decline in vigour and recti- 
tude, and the laws to be iniquitouſly converted 
to the purpoſes of thoſe arbitrary princes, who 
were at the ſame time both kings of England, 
and dukes of that province. 
At length the deſpotiſm of theſe a 
became too intolerable to be ſupported. Such 
was the ſubverſion of all civil eſtabliſhments, that 
in the reign of king John, the adminiſtration of 
government was exerciſed only to the deſtruction 
of all thoſe ends, for which it had been originally 
inſtituted. And this calamitous ſituation of things 
prevailed alike through all his dominions; but in 
no part vas this tyranny more oppreſſively exerted 


chan; in che iſle of Jerſey. 


e 


oi: 


tees: "Abd g this 1 was > pee by 
the king on all thoſe barons; and tenants in ca- 
pite, who were not his favourites. In like man- 
ner it procetded from theſe intermediate 

to thoſe immediately below them, and th 

all ranks of the community: During the 88 
rity of heirs, whilſt they were, by 

tion; in the hands of their ſuperior in 220 
guardians of their nan and poſſeſlions, the de- 
firu&tion of their goods, the dilapidation of their 
houſes, and the ſale of 18 lands, were the com- 


mon treatment, both of thoſe Who were under 


the guardiafiſhip' of the King, and of his conr- 
tiers.—-Heireffes were fold in marriage to the belt 
bidder, like heifers in à market; and theſe igtio- 
minisus contract were made, without the leaſt 
regard to the quality of theſe perſons, Wages 

thein. Widows were defrauded” of their 1 
and'obliged' e- purchaſe the betty pf a fecot 
nuptial, e emoyment of their inheritance. 
— Whoever died indedted to the king, chi Bäilife 

ſtewards, and“ receivers, ünjuſt l/ ſeized their 
eſtates, ſtoek, "com, and Wn ng rendered? no 
account t6' thöſe wh were entitled to the heri- | 
rage.—They'obliged thoſe ſubjects who held their 
lands by. fer vice of c e:guard';, and: who 
were willin g to diſcharge that duty, t to pay what 
Turns 115 emitided, 45 2 cemmutation 2-280 
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5 _ ) | 
ied them to that Kh 4 or to their own, with- 
-_ 8 "They cut down timber, under 
the, n 5 converted ; it to ſimilar. 
poſes, = Id it; and made no ſatis faction to 
_ were the proprictors.—They exacted unlaw- 
ful ſeryices from the military. tenants, or money, 
Pes de excuſed from thoſe oppreſſive demands 
Pleas of the crown were held by ſheriffs, coronerz, 
conſtables, | and built, who Tos the conſtitution 
ca could poſſ poſſeſs no ſuch legal power; and even with- 
ont, ,zurie: tha t the 4 ame ren who had 
e the wuries, might; by their own un- 


5 ＋ 


eous judgments, ſanctif their crimes by the = 


5 75 of fs and vaſt, fines were. inflited by 
for very inconſiderable offences. 
e ht of the 2 to ohtain their 
not be exerciſed, but by the 
— 8 of . to carry their claims 


into execution; and tho A agy the legal 
e ere, ecu 1 Þ ah, that, 
Feier which. they bad h 2 bon 
| Felons and murderers. were. LATE their crimes, | 


and; were certain of , being pardoned, if they had 
[oe N to ſatisfy che ra e of the cart; 
and even the e to proſecute ſuch, drim- 
" pals, culd be procured but, by vepal influence. 
I BONES x, the; barons, Ft JOIN. and burgg- 
REF ME ere ſeized athout cauſe of offence. —Froe- 
were. impritoneg, --agd- deprived: of. Weir 
ghts 2 ne privikess, without: trial according to 8 
_ ourlawed.—Juftice was deferred, 
5 a, and fad, In, fact, all fine, forfcitures, 
en 7 and, Ge were,exfoited,; without 
the! aſt regard to th w and zighes of the n 
tion; and all the curſes of deſpotiſm were let 
looſe on the Engliſh and Norman ſubjects. : 
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( Iz . F 
Theſe kene acts of be, opether with 
the: murder, 11 His e WI hafids, of 2 . 
nephew, and right heir to the dominions which 
he had uſurped es the affections and alle 
giance of: bY ducal ſubjeQ ces and loſt him the pro- 
vince of Notmandy, and . his other territories in 
France. It OR le Hag to take Lhe, 
againſt this tyrant, and 80 vindlicate the” 1 
liberties; rights, and prop 2 erties of themſelves bf 
their: fellow fubiests 
2, Normandy'was' n the : poſſeſſion of the Ling 
df Francs; ' John, who had'flept whilſt that pro- 
vince was taken Fon "his ee or Who, 
Hop) cRNA. E 5 Jy Ki 5 
of Bei fon ſted 
fubjeAe; th Rove 992 an A in. Rug. 
land; in offer to*reveohquer that dukedom. 'His 
forces were aſſeinbled at Portſmouth, and ready 
to embarky*but the barons had reſolyed to remain 
no lot "Tubjefted- to ſuch enormous treatment, 
and either repaired nor to his ſtandard, or refuſed 
to accompa ahy: kim jn the intended expedit on. 
| „ku tteop being thus reduced to an inſufficiency 
of regain rmandy; he declined his Uefigns 
on the eominental pare Mr that dutchy, and ſet 
fail for Jerſey. He wilhe: erve that part of 
his Nurmam dominions, which had remained firm. 
in their Fealty; notwithſtanding the calamities they 
had undergöne, from bis abſolute adminiſtration 
of goverriment, r . 
The loyal iſlanders, apattificy by. rhe Engliſh, 
had twice repulſed the powers of Phili the auguſt, 
before which Normandy; Auvergne, Maine, An- 
joy, and the ntimerous dominions which apper, 
tained to the kings of England, had ſucceſſively | 
yielded,” This faithful ent of thoſe bra re 
Men” appeated 0 fingularly meritorious, - com- 
21 | | pared 
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pared. with his other ſabje&ts, both of France nd 

po gland, that John liſtened, with com % 

theſ complaints, a and determined to deliver them 

from the miſeries they eee beneath the ty: 

ranny of their baillies.. , , 4 40 2984 

Jerſey had been held in app enage by John, 

when he was earl of Mortain, during which time 

he had viſited that territory. It ſeems not un 

likely, therefore, that this circumſtance had ereatt 

ed in him a predilection for thoſe people, and is 

them a more ſtedfaſt fidelity to his cauſmGG. 

With intention, therefore, to accompliſh his; 

| benificence, it was imagined that they charter 

. Which hath ſince been called the conſtitutions - 

king John, antecedent to chat of magna charts:in 

England, would prove ſufficiently effective. mw 

conſtitutions, laws, and cuſtoms, both of. Ea 

land, and of Normandy, were at that time the 

fame. Each charter ſprang from the Jas 
cauſe, though obtained by different means. In 
Jerſey it was given as the reward of reyalty, for 
courage and alleg In. dit was en: 

torted by force arms, and the hervis. pings, 4 

either to enjoy the rights and franchiſes of human · 

kind, or to periſh in the defence of them. 
The mott acceptable oblation that; pe can 
offer to the deity, is the renunciation of impetiobt 
power, on the * of liberty. In conſequence 
of ſuch. ſacrifices, the, ſovereign: receives the fin- 
cenſe of his people in all their acts of;-worſhip, 
and becomes but little leſs adored than the divi- 
nity himſelf. Whilſt freedom, obtained by.compul- 
ion, imparts no hongvr t to the Princey, 7 fils his 

ſubjects with contempt, and inſolence 8 him. 

5 Alkbough this voluntary. grant of John to the 

men of Jerſey, may reaſonably be conceived to 

| | have proceeded from an inclination, more — 1 

intende 


intended to FINER Mis LISTS has: that of 

the Engliſh by magna charta; yet was it productive 

of events which were totally * The prolific 

manure, which was ſpread on t N plants of 
i 


liberty in Runningmead, rev their native 
powers. They ſhot forth with full vigour, and 
exuberantly bore the delicious fruits of right and 
privilege. Theſe have been devoured with ſuch 
greedineſs by the ſubjects, that they haveat length 
produced that . ſatiety. and ſurfeit, which actuates 
them to reject the freedom they acquired, and 
to ſubvert the conſtitution they eſtabliſhed. - 
Theſe Jerſey conſtitutions | ſhall tranſlate, exp 
* errors which they include, and the — 4 
revolutions: ahrough kick they have paſſed. - By 
theſe means it will be ſhewn that all the fufferings of 
thoſe people have ſprung from miſ. judgment in 
the original formation 0 thoſe inſtitutes. From 
hence it will be ſeen alſo, that the deplorable 
tate to which theſe loyal iſlanders: have been long 
reduced, is not to be removed by thoſe tempo- 
rary expedients, which have been practiſed ia former 
reigns, but by returning to the ſource of their 
conſtitutional calamities, and affording them ſuch 
relief, as may K 4 5 eren the Seger or hwy 
little ns 1 


The e ad 3 ons 3 were {ee 
by king John, Heer e Was alienated from 
It ene. 


* Lie hach conſtituted twelve; jurati coronatores, 
er jurate coronerg, for the preſerving and de- 
fending all Pleas. and Fights appertaining to the 
crown, ig 4 
II. He hach conſtirnted, and ne fy for the 
&curity of * iſland, F. the 


ailly ſhall, fo 
_ the 


(8). : 


che fyture;. by the view of theſe ei 


core r N 7 


hold pleas, without writs af, eil o 


mort d anceſtor, of dower, - within the, year 5-06 ob 
fiefs in pledge or maraghges-3nd) enguizage. incu 
brance, At times. | 0 Ale FR. GH 15 13011 


III. Theſe coronatores ate to be elated: from 


among the natives of the illand, by. th minors 
of "4 and the chief inhahitaiits; ſo that 


either of them mall die, or be dilmiſſed from that 


4 for ill conduct, apocher ſhall: he ſubſti⸗ 


uted in his pl. ce. IE ke "L344 way. 6 33 Gi {fi | 


IV. Theſe magiſtrates, o choſen, ſhall fran 
without reſerve, to maintain and preſer re ch rights 


of the king, and of their country. N 10813208 
V. Theſe twelve, in the, abſence of abe 2 


ciers, and together with them, when they 


come to the iHand, ſhall judge of all chies whats 


ſoever, ariſing in that place, except in auch as ars 


too ardugus for their deciſion: as are thoſe of 


traitors to their tavercign, or af mencwhothays = 


lain violent hands on the 1 and, officers 
l his majeſty, during the exerciſe of tlitir uties: 


VI. The ſaid twelve are to aſcertain the ſines 


| and amerciaments of all offenders before.inentions 


ed, except in the cafes. too arduous, or in others, 


where, according to the cuſtoms of che 
redemption appertains entirely on the will of the 
king, and of his court. % Nonne 
VII. If the king may be willing t tified 


of the record of any plea, determined. by the juſ⸗ 


| ticiers and the twelve, the juſticiers, wi 
twelve, ſhall make the record: and Sp de- 
termined hy the bailly, and bee, chen hall 


conjaintly make the fecorx ee. 
VIII. That no plea, begun before any of che 


ms in the iſland, "hall "be atjountcd to BY 


8 they 


1 
— 


. 
* GE > 


8 3 
place cine gene determined » thin 
that - 11 Du e een de WEL? e 
| IX. No man ſhall be compelled 

— his free tenement; which: he has pea :eably 

held for a year and a day, yithour a writ öb- 
tained from the king's cotirt of chancery, e 

preſsly W te” "Tenant; and ers ; te 
ment. N L TY * 3 ENTS 


the inand, bal | force his. — n it, 
but that it ſhall deſcend to his heirs. 
XI. If any man hath forfeited his rights, and 
abjured the iſland, and the king ſhall afterwards” 
grant him à pardon, and he that return to the 
ile within a year and a day after his abjuration, 
- ſhall be Teftgred, in THY Tight,” to his, he- 
ritn Es | 
"Xt. No man ought ta be impriſcned in the 
caſtle, unkeſs in criminal caſes, touching life or 
limb, and this by the judgment af the twelye 
coronatores, but in other r fee ree priſons, deſigned 
for ſuch pur rpoſes. 
XIII. The” king ſhall have no receiyer'in the 
iſland, but by the election of his fellow. country. | 
men. „ 


XIV. The iſlanders ought not to anſwer befdre ou 


the juſticiers appointed r holding the aſſize, 
or other pleas, untill a tranſcript of their com- 
miſſions, under the king $ fal, ſhall be e 


XV. The besen appointed by the king's 
commiſſion, by holding the aſſizes in the iſland; 
ought not to continue them beyond the ſpace of 
three weeks. 
XVI. The illanders ſhall not be compelled to 
come before the ſaid Juſticiers, after the time afore- 


fad 1 Is elapſed. 
„ XVII. They g 


ei 
> I. Th ſhall not be obliged to 8 
to xy king, Tal he ſhall come into the iſland, . 
or.the.dutchy of Normandy; or till he, hall — 
Een ſome perſon, hy bitten ta. receive their 
omage in his name. F 
XVIII. lt is conſtituted far the. ale: = | 
preſervation of the iſland, and the caſtles, and 
_ Chiefly becauſe they lie ſo near the powers of the 
king of France, and of others, their enemies, 
that all the ports be well guarded; and the king 
hath commanded that guardians of theſe. ports be 
appointed, that no injury, may happen ig him, 
or to his ſubjects. . 
HBeſides theſe heads, there were. ſome: in alt. 
tion to the duties of wine, and other merchandiſe, 
imported, the diminution of which was obtained 
by Philip de Aubigny, governor of the iſland, in 
the reign of Henry. the third. By his interpoſition 
there was alſo granted a confirmation of this charter, 
and the addition of a very few articles, reſpecting 
the prohibition of carrying ſalted fiſn to the Normans. 
and obliging the fiſhermen to carry their produce 
to market, in the iſland; three days in the week. 
Such were the precautions taken by the king, 
at the interceſſion of his ſubjects of Jerſey, ta 
prevent thoſe enormous acts of arbitrary powers 
under which they had long groaned. ; 5 
The event of theſe inſtitutes to improye the 
conftitution of the ſtate, and eſtabliſh the rights of 
the ſubjects, was ſuch as in general are conſecutive 
of moſt intended reformations, Thaſe Fat 2 
took their riſe from the ſenſations of people under. 
oppreſſion ; and the remedy e not from 
the intuitive diſcernment of thoſe ſources, from 


which theſe evils did really ſpring; nor were they 
conſtituted on ſuch principles as could preclude 
5 che generating of ſimilar e fects. Like t ne blind, | 

a who 


who run againſt obſtructions in their way, they 
felt the injury, but oy not —_— nor 

how many yet remained to impede their paſſageto 
right. and liberty. They fancied, therefore, that 
on the removal of that oppoſition, the road would 
prove free from interruption for the future. But 
a multiplicity of neẽ impediments have aſcertain- 


cd that they were miſtaken, in their judgment. 


Without receding to the genuine cauſes of hu- 
man actions, and conſidering man both as an in- 
dividual, and as aſſociated in national commu - 
nity, the motives which operate on him, in hoth 
conditions, and the means by which, according 
to the laws of nature, he is to be . | 
reſtrained, the whole intent of - meliorating the 
ſituation of the conſtituents, becomes totally un- 
availing. The ſource of calamity is not reſcinded, 
but the ſtream, averted from its former channel, 

is ſtill permitted to ſeek, to form, and to run in 
another, with a different, but not leſs deſtructive 
courſe, The evils are for ſome while removed in 
appearance, but they ſoon become equally af- 
flictive in this new direction. At length, after the 
mn have paſſed through the vaſt variety, which 
muſt emerge from the propenſities of humankind 


inj udiciouſly reſtricted, the very laws which were 


made, to ſuppreis theſe regerminating iniquities, ® 
become ſo multiplied, that the number, expence. 
perplexity, indeciſiveneſs, contradictions, and a ; 
ſurdities, which they contain, create a more intol- 
lerable oppreſſion, . than any thing they were 
formed to exterminate. - And with this additional 
miſchief, . that the preceding circumſtances in- 
duce men to commit injuſtice, in hopes they 
may elude all puniſhment, by that chicane and 
artifice, which are practicable from the nature 

ol ſo heterogeneous a compoſition. In this man- 


(8) 
ner tha acts of legiflatien lation become ſubv 
the” rerg ends for which "they were: 
eſtabliſhed. ©) ot 0H 0 erben 
It is not the Prstee 1 opp 
the ſhooting weed with u ponderous ſtofe, fl or- 
der to prevent its ve vegetution f and foccefiyely: ta 
add ſtill others, as it extends beyond the Hits of 
thoſe, which are already lad upen it! They 
know the pature of the plant; that it will never. 
chelets continte to germinato; and by taking che 
direction to whieh X is compelicd, creep beneath” 
the preſſure, till it paſits beyond the inflitence' of 
thar power, and the aſſume its native direction . 
nig into che air; bloſſom, and give is fectls of | 
miſchief to be ſrattered by the winds, "an fi po- 
gate its deſtructive progeny. y. "Theſe men, there- 
fore, ſeientiſic in their r profeffions, ektirpate 5 
from the (root, and by one judicions operaſion | 
—.— all farther growth, d means of pro-— 
ation, Such are the e methods by which thoſe 
ſlators, who have truly merited that moſt au- 
of all characters, have procceded in the re- 
oration of degenerated ations,” to theft” Nati 
rights and Iberties. e 
; Innumeraäble are the derten of je" he 15 
PY 3 churchmen, generals, and judges, h ie | 
cConſpie conducted themſelves. according ta 
che inſtitutes of their reſ pective profeſſions; and Tet | 
have added improvements from their own ſuperior 
underſtandings. But the full union of thoſe facul- 
ries,” which alone can conſtitute a legiſlative ge- 
nius, hath almoſt as rarely happened 'among men, 
as that conjunction of the planets, which a rono- 
mets denominate the great year, when afl ef 
them are exactly in the ſame ſituation, reſpecting 
each other. A phænomenon that can arrive but 
onee in the revolution of ſome thouſand 8 


The 


6 
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i Win — —— 3 "he ft and i 
averting their miſeries, They imagined,” th 
by acgarihg che right of — — their-jti 
they 1 ould'obviate che evils; which hey hack 
—_— Bur by. — bo 7 — 


4 all thin 5 


— wh, thy baitly extended over all chan 
2 10 hid 1205 wil the” hinges S 


both ON, and military SEED 
cars, 


of cheif ele&ive voices 2 Wp 155 
tives of ſelf-intereſt; were too — bot bet = 
of the publie good. By irhar "acendency, thoſe = 
rats, ofily;; were choſen; whom he no 
The | ectlefraftics, who ways! the moſt wellig 
in the Nerman laws, ati the moſt indepen 
of the bailly, were excldded, n opal 
of being elected. TI t tenants i ha 
being diveſted of their” cient rights, of Ran 
in Tae; were, in fact, "inhjbiced from being 
elected alſq. But as ſoch men, i not in office, 
were dhe moſt likely to oppoſe the deſpotic in- 
tentlons of the bailly, they were therefore but 
ſeldom not nominated by Hit” to be choſen by the ® 
people. And by theſe means, thoſe being Ju de 
in the execution of arbitrary power, an 
excluded, they willingly acquieſced in this er 
cious diſtribution of authority, and encreafing the 
| weight of their own private deſpotiſm, ſaw the 
miſeries of the p eople PRICEY without, remorſe, 
or attempt of remedy. 
The intermediate ae or the jury, Was, 
in like mannet, by this chatter, annihilated : for 
| the | jurats were to take the neceſſary views; ce 
we 
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judges and the; jurymen, conſfitming the 
gn the ju DT 
on ly reſulted from the counteraftiqns of thoſe di 
Tent parts of judicature, were aboliſhed. Theoffices 
of judge and juryman were not only identified, but; 

ſame, periqns were conſtantly, to decide in all 
cauſes, and to remain for life, unleſs. * forfeit» 
ed that right by miſdemeanor; And as the de- 
termination of all that might be cles within 
4 lawful cauſe of diſmiſſion, was, ache kad in 2 
hands of the bailly, and the other judges, who: 
were of bis creation. It is not to be doubted herefote 
if at any time a particular member of the bench 
- ſhould preſume to prefer the cauſe of juſtice, to 
the will of the — magiſtrate, that he would be 
conſidered as a traitor to the man who made him, 
and receive the reward of f bis contumacy, by a ſpeedy | 
removal from hig office. An event,which, tho® | 
honourable in itſelf, would nevertheless prove an 
object of reproach and diſhongur, in the minds 
of the multitude, who ſeldom diſtinguiſh MOR 
the puniſhment and the cauſe of it. 
T be whole powers of executing. the: dg — 
now confined. to the bailly and twelve; jurats: and 
the 855 being permanently eſtabliſhed, were 
5 . only ſubjected to the ſupreme command of 
* rd firſt magiſtrate, but let looſe to the influence 

of F and averſion, intereſt and diſadvantage. 

and expoſed to the application of all thoſe, who: 
entertained the intention of prevailing, over Rae 
by the aſcendancy of pecuniary prevalence. 

"By theſe means, the wrongs and injuries which 
were intentionally to be remedied by the ſecond. ar: 
ticle of the conſtitutions, ſuch as diſpoſſeſſing tho 
lawful proprietors by fraud or force; the ſeizing the 
inheritance of heirs, on the death of their proge- 
nitorz; the depriving widows. of their right of 

dower, 


« 3; 5 RY” 
dower, and all the other particukars centanell 
in this charter, remained! without remedy?” Al 
the former miſchiets were thereby" cohſigned to 
the bailly, to be carried into execution, Mithi ſtill 
leſs reſtrict ion from the dread of royal reſemtiftient, 
than before; Andi as he could command in the 
choice of the. Jurats, he chuldequally prevail in 
nominating that of the — s receiver. Pao G 


This right of electing — — in Mpnrtel W. 

the people, was of no 19 08 equence than to 
afford af ſanftion to the iniquiries 22 the King's 
prime miniſter! in Jerſey It encouraged him 


the perpetration of iſuch crimes, as thoſe already 
recitedꝭ by the countenanee of an authority falla- 
r, conſtitutional, violences which he might 
not ſo ready have dared to commit,” on che 
confidence of / his'own fingle po] ] p . 
There was, indeed, ſtill 'teferved by the ſecon 
article f the-conſtitations; chat neceſſary precau- 
tion of ſuperviſing the judgments” of the — 4 
and his jurats,] by the ſuperior-ma | 
juſticiers itinerant, who held the aſhze; and Hh 
pleas. But the benefit of theſe Providential ma- 
Sillraten was ſoon” rendered ineffecxual by "this 
very charter: and their miſſion {1 peedily” fell into 
diſuſe: For on all re-hearings, thous 'the bailly, * 
by dhe fifth and ſeventh article of the Conſtitu- 
tions, was not to ſit on che bench, when the juſt?- 
eiers preſided, the jurats "Were." Hence! it aroſe, 
that titis ſecond trial was not, as formerly, before 
other judges, and a new jury; but by another 
Judge, and the ſame men, who had exerciſed the 
united authority of both, in the preceding tial 
of the fame cauſe. A practice in derer, 
poſition to the conſtitution of Normandy! In 
that neither judge nor jury could oclatee on 
"ow rehearing of thoſe cb in which they had 


been 
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| the uu by mark his determi⸗ 
 natians with the brand of aas Joch nent; 


and miro felf:falſiciency, Thelatrerof 
2 m8nkind- to RY former 


— — — His — — 
with ſtul more lunleſs yiolerice than before this 
intended reformatidn zoo place. All cluſes were 
deferred as he plaaſod z the [deciſions entered, or 

| -omirtgd, as he commanded ; and the odrum wN 
would have fallen on him alone, was now diſtri- 
chbuted among the juratꝭ ho palliated their Crimes 
N r p wing to the Jays: che ene, acts wh 
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perſqpal, mixt, and, eriminad And dhe right 0 
Hringing them originally before the ſovercign; we 
 Jomlly reſeinded, except in cauſes of hig r r 
of obt e e ae court of chäncery in 
one inſtance 1 120 2 few others ick wert ſtill 
reſgrved for the cognizance of the prince and e 
council. .. In all the reſt their ſuits/-were'| b 
+ hr BL 4 be N terminated. within-the 
Haag. oh 15010 
t may — be ir mogineds)chit acall ples 
wth before the ven 2 and bailly; were by the 
Great, article to be entered on record, that᷑ this 
im unction was made to enable the inhabitants by 
a copy of that regiſter, to bring their cauſes to 4 
eds before the king in council, But _ 
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his vreſeiſion f 
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P f.. ing inequi 
of cauſes, When they were remawed to. the 
| ſuperior, courts, :where;{zuſtice; was :deferredi-or 
denied, and decrees obtained, according :to;the 
largeneſs of the ſums which were offered! and re- 
celved en ſuch 2 As: njariners, who na 
| Ae in ſeas, of which, there is no oft to indi- 
ate thedatent rocks, and. hoalz 2 ad whoarotos 
aeg ſoundꝭ in ardet te. difcover-thac datiger 
in axeiding che viſible, "are  ſhipwreckvd::om The 
congealed ; ſo did at prove: 46 theanhbabitants of 
gerte, cry, They law _ * which had ect 
ena pro itution Þ] 
— oped to avoid its; future ne . 
new mode of —————— 185 
But they adverted not to that ſupreme andinfdio 
power pf the bailly, to which they were devoted by 


this fallactous ides of improvement. Andan flying 


fromi apparent danger they: fell into penditian un- 
| foreſeen, For now&be: baily was in reality, poliefied 
of the ſole. authority. ver theiridives;cHbertics, 
and. praperties.  Angh 2 che impulſe af igrauita- 
tion, ina a falling weight, ds, encreaſod iniproper> 
tion to the diſtance: hieh it has paſſad froinithe 

place of its departure, ſo the ſtroke. of txranny is 
more violent, as it deſcends from the cdchrone to 


thoſe ere e en W abt beneath! i its 
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2 Although | 
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ſiulted from trials before improper 
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magna charcs in e 
in ple pros 
by dif no nr it m- 
ſeries. In this kingdom, inſtead of new: model. 
ing the outs of jy ice, they reſtored them to their 
ancient form, and obviated the miſchiefy wich r- 
juries, or without 
the aſliftance of any. They ſtipulated thut ſueh men 


nlp were fit and Jawfol, 4 Id be impanelled 
on ſuch: occaſions, and left the judges as they = 


otoductive of 
conſtituti . 


at pleaſure. an n WO. 29 5 Mie eee 5 
The men of Jerſey annihilared their juries, a 
eſtahliſned their judges for life; or rather mixing 
chem together, produced a juriſdictive mule, which 
is reconcileable to neither ſpecies. By the former | 
method of re-eſtabliſhing zurymen, t people of 
this kingdom have received innumerable bleflings 
and advantages. But the inſtability of the judges 
was ap 4 attended with deſtructive conſequences, | 
till by degrees they ſettled into fixed and inde« 


pendant authority i for life. A beneficetice which 


was moſt: graciouſly nee by the putercnl 
of his preſent majeſty. C48 OL THEE. 
By e conduct obierved in Jerſey, tho ſubjects 


were not only deprived of thoſe benefits, Which 

vould have enſued from a proper reſtorntion df 

jurymen, but they were Jn afflicted ' by = 
eſtabliſhmenr-of the jurats 6 2023 


The reaſons for — in the ſame manher, 
on ſimilar cauſes, do not always operate with 


equal energy, but are dependant on cir cumſtandęs, 


which create diſtinctions of propriety in one place, bs 


that are not to be found in another. 


In England, this permanency of n grent 


| magiſtrace is * that he may remain un- 


awed 


awed by the power of removal in the' king, or 
his miniſter, ſhould the judge adhere to juſtice, 
and contemn their mandates. Even before that 
eſtabliſhment of his office, the iniffuence of ſifliſter 
motives were corrigible by the integrity of the 
jury. Beſides this, the kingdom is of fuch ex- 
tent, that in few inſtances of conteſt between in- 
dividuals, there can ariſe any cauſe of inequitable 
deciſion, through favour or diſſike; and the 
dignity and revenues of their office, preclude 
them from all attempts of corruption in caſes 
of private property. Added to this, the le- 
giſlature hath wiſely interdicted all judges from 
ſitting on the tribunal, in choſe counties, in which 
they are born, in order to obviate the effects 
which too naturally ariſe from the motives of pa- 
rentage, conſanguinity, friendſhip, and averſion: 
And after all, there were appeals to ſuperior courts. 
But in Jerſey, the manner of eſtabliſhing thoſe 
mapiſtrates, hath ſubjected them to the immediate 
dictates of the bailly. They muſt be his creatures, 
by the power which he poſſeſſeth over their electors 
and themſelves. They muſt prove obedient to 
his will, however abſolute, or that contumaciouſ- 
neſs will be deemed a legal cauſe for their be- 
ing diſmiſſed. They decide without the controul 
of juries, and the limits of that inſular ſpot are 
ſo narrow, that no cauſe can come before them, 
in which they are uninfluenced by thoſe motives, 
that are too powerful to be reſiſted by the com- 
mon integrity of man; and what adds a too pre- 
valent incentive to the commiſſion of miſdeeds, 
there are no ſuperior judges, to which the in- 
jured may appeal to diſcloſe their wickedneſs. 
From this primeval error in the juriſdictive au- 
thority of the courts of Jerfey, proceeded the innu- 
merable hardſhips which the inhabitants have under- 
8 | | . Zone z 
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gone; and it will be manifeſt in the ſubſequent 
Pages, that through all the changes which have 
deen introduced to obviate that evil, it has never 
been receded to its origin. The river Acheron, 
is ſaid to dive under ground for a while, again 
to riſe, and run into hell at laſt. Something ex- 
tremely ſimilar has happened to the ſtream of 
Jerſey juriſdiction. It hath frequently ſunk and 
roſe; and. if the miſeries and torments which a 
People ſuffer in any place can conſtitute the locality 
4 of hell, then is the iſle of Jerſey ſuch, wherein 


* 


this current of juriſdiction is diſcharged. Nay, 
it is fraught with powers unknown to Acheron; 
Nor did this torrent of miſchief, which was in- 
troduced by this transformation, terminate in the 
mal · adminiſtration of juſtice, it proceeded alſo to 
that of creating deſtructive laws. For, by the Norman 
government, thoſe aſſeſſors ho aſſiſted on Oy 
| ment ſeats in their reſpective bailliwicks, were the 
. perſons alſo, who enacted thoſe occaſional ordinan- 
ces, which were of too little import to be carried 
before the duke and his council, and which related 
to their particular diſtricts. But by this innova- 
tion in judicature, as theſe men were-no longer ad- 
mitted on the bench, they loſt alſo the right of 
participating in the formation of ſuch temporary 
acts, as were deemed neceſſary for the welfare 
of that bailliwick. The jurats arrogated that au- 
5 thority alſo; and they have, ſince that time, extend- 
Mp ed it to a fatal inundation of right and freedom 
% although the power of legiſlation is not imparted 
to them, nor even mentioned in the charter of 
king John, or in one of all thoſe patents which 
have been granted by ſucceeding ſovereigns. 
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This union of legiflative, and of juriſdictive 
power, in the fame aſſembly of thirteen men, 
thus permanently eftabliſhed, is indiſputably the 
moſt pernicious and ' deſpotic of all human in- 
ſtitutions- They are, in fact, the tyrants of 
the iſle, conſtitutionally eſtabliſhed. - - For the 
fame men to make, who execute the laws, is 
the utmoſt execration that can be invocated for 
the deſtruction of mankind. It is repugnant to 
all the laws of nature, where individuals are kept 
in order by the awe of having their injuries 
returned by ſimilar treatment. It is ſubverſive 
of all thoſe ends, for which mankind entered 
into national compacts. It foſters that male- 
volence, which too naturally prevails, and hur- 
ries men into acts of violation, even where the 
falutary reſtriction of legal ordinances, is provi- 
dently eſtabliſhed. In ſuch diſſolute ſtates, the 
villainies and reſentments of the moſt malicious 
individuals, receive the ſanctions of their re- 
venge, by the conſent of legal authority. The 
laws are converted into arrows, which they ſe- 
curely ſhoot from behind the battlements of le- 
giſlative power, on the miſerable inhabitants, 
who are thus, under the femblance of conſtitu- 
tional protection, doomed to the moſt inexorable 
of all tyranies. CD Hs 
Nor was it only by the bailly, and the body 
corporate of the jurats, that the ſubjects were 
fo enormouſly harraſſed and oppreſſed; for of 
the latter, thoſe who were tenants in hautbert, 
exerciſed their deſpotiſm with unremitting fury. 
They aſſumed the authority of haute juſtice, and 
fined, impriſoned, ſpoiled, and executed thoſe, 
who held from them on their fiefs and manors, 
whom they thought fit to puniſh. ' So that a more 
| „„ n deplorable 
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deplorable diftreſs could never be allotted to the 
ſons of men. For as the bailly and the jurats 
precluded all others from the ſeat of juſtice, they 
became ſtronger in miſchief by theſe rneans, and 
united in pouring their botling, vengeance an the 
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WIG TOE Be.» ne 


Of the changes which were made in the conſtitution 
of Ferſey, from the death of king John, to the 
reign of Henry the ſeventh. © 


IT TENRY the third was a minor, when he 
aſcended the throne of his father, and the 
adminiſtration of the kingdom was committed to 
the earl of Pembroke. At the age of nineteen 
the young king prematurely aſſumed the reigns 
of government, cancelled magna charta, and con- 
firmed the conſtitutions of king John to the iſlan- 
ders of Jerſey. The former _ the ſtern and 
imperious face of a tyrant, which the ſubjects had 
erected to awe their ſovereign, and which he was 
neceſſitated to obey. The latter as the creature 
of royalty, which had emanated from the volun- 
tary emotions of his father's heart, for the pro- 
moting of the people's happineſs. It ſhould be the 
invariable maxim of all ſovereigns to grant their 
ſubjects all reaſonable rights, without ſolicitation : 
and of the people to obtain them without the ap- 
pearance cf their being extorted. But ſuch is the ſpi- 
rit of power, every petition from the people, feeds 
the paſſions which are connected with it in the 
hearts of princes, and confirms their ſovereignty; 
And ſuch. the ſtubborn diſpoſition of the mul- 
titude, they would poſſeſs by the motives of com- 
pulſion, what might be acquired by complacent 
meaſures, and deem the mortifying act of reducing 
— 663 1 
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their ſovereigns to comply with their demands, 
the moſt grateful ingredient in the cup of li: 
berty. | e . e 
The barons of England took arms, and re-. 
ſolved to eſtabliſh their rights, imparted by the 
great charter, and they ſucceeded in their endea- 
vours. The men of Jerſey remained faithful ta 
their ſovereign, and undiſturbed in their poſſeſſion 
of the conſtitutions. . ee 
But as this grant was replete with the ſeminal 
principles of ignition, they ſoon kindled beneath 
the ſurface of apparent benefit, and burſting forth 
like the lava of Veſuvius, ſprade ruin and devaſ- 
tation through the iſland. During this reign of 
civil bloodſhed, Henry was too intereſtedly en: 
gaged in oppoſing the arms of his Engliſh ſub- 
jects, to attend to the complaints of thoſe in the 
little inſular realm of Jerſey. Inſtead of obtaining 
freedom, they had rivetted the chains of ſlavery 
and the hopes of being emancipated from the op- 
preſſions of one tyrant, had in the event multiplied 
the number, and encreaſed their miſeries. 
T The bailly and his jurats reigned with lawleſs 
ſway, and bore down every claim to juſtice, In 
their fenda] -ourts, each lord of a little fief among 
them exerciſed his arbitrary inclinations, with fuff 
vehemence ; and if at any time an appeal was 
made from their decifions to the ſuperior tribunal 
the ſame perſon preſided among the number of 
that bench, againſt whoſe injuſtice it was com: 
plained. Thus the oppreſſions of the preceding de- 
termination, were aggravated in the ſecond, by 
the reſentment of him, from whoſe ſentence they 
had appealed. - For whatever were their private 
feuds and animoſities, the general luſt of domi: 
nion united tkem in their public acts, to the exer- 
tion of confederated deſpotiſm, 1185 au 
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All right of appeal to the ſovereign was ex. 

preſsly re: cinded by theſe conſtitutions for reſtor- 
= juſtice. The privileges ſtipulated therein were 
virtually annulled by the very conformation of 
their juriſdictive magiſtracy. There remained no 
power which chuld oppoſe the native deſires in 
man of being paramount to all controul; and 
theſe were augmented in the great, by the princi- 

ples on which ſubordination was eſtabliſhed im the 
feudal form of government. All law proceedings 
muſt iſſue from this court, in order to obtain 

thoſe rights which were ſpecified in their charter. 
Theſe the bailly and his jurats refuſed, or granted, 
as they liked: and all cauſes muſt come belle their 
tribunal, and thoſe they determined according to 
their pleaſure. The civil wars of England pre- 
vented the uſual miſſions of juſticiers itinerant, 
to reviſe the judicial iniquities of the court; and 
had they been commiſſioned, they would have 
proved ineffectual. The fame jurats who had 
decreed the injury, would have confirmed it by a 
new deciſion, For among the powerful in what in- 
ſtance does the force of equity ſubdue the audaci- 
ouſneſs of ſupporting wrong. 

During this reign, whilſt the fields of England 
were drenched in the blood of her own progeny, 
in contending for the confirmation of magna 
charta, on one ſide; and the ſupport of regal 
power on the other, the unhappy iſlanders of .Jer- 
ſey groaned beneath the burden of thoſe miſeries, 
which their charter had laid upon them, by-the 
inſtitution of that execrable ariſtocracy of chi. 

teen tyrants... ; 

For, although it was as s neceſſary for the reſto- 
ration of right and liberty, that the conſtitutions 
of king John, reſpecting the ordination of their 
new magiſtrates, 1 ould be aboliſhed ; as that for 
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the ſame PAT) the great chatter ſhould be eſta. 
bliſhed: Yet the iſlanders either diſcerned not 
the origin of their oppreſſions; had no leaders to 
conduct them to the recovery of freedom, by 
arms; or they remained in tranquility, rough 
their habitual allegiance, and waited for redreſs 
from the benignity of their ſovereigh,' 
Edward the firſt had been preſented by his fa 
ahem with Jerſey and the other iſlands,” which he 
held in appenage, like John, his grandfather, with 
powers ſcarce inferior to the regal. For by this 
grant were bequeathed the dominion, rights, reve: 
nues, lands, ſervices, and all other royal dues, 
which belonged to his majeſty, with equal power 
to that: with _ 185 e held by the king 
himſelf. | 
.-:i{Fhe governors were at this ins denoniinema; 
cuſtodes inſularum, or wardens of the iſland. Their 
rewards were ſums granted by the king, and not the 
revenues of the iſland ;' for thoſe be need to his 
majeſty, or to the prince, who held them in ap- 
penage. Theſe wardens, therefore, ſeldom re- 
ſided in the iſland. Their preſence was not ne- 
ceſſary, as military commanders, in times of 
peace; and during war they were of too high a 
rank, and too ſpirited, to be confined to the de- 
Fence: of ſo ſmall a territory; for in all the inva- 


ſions of the French there appears to have been 


preſent but one governor, 1 de pere m_ a 
was a native of the iſland. 5 
But although the military conmindie! mich be 
abſent, without danger, the chief magiſtrate could 
not, without renouncing even the appearance f 
intending to do juſtice. + The powers were'ithere- | 
fore divided in the exerciſe of them, and a bailly 
was appointed by the warden, to diſcharge the 
evil duty of his es and ** both at the 
making 


on TE . 
making occational ordinances, and executing the 
It does not appear that Edward paid any regard 
to the ſufferings of the men of Jerſey, except 
by the ineffectual miſfion of juſticiers, of whoſe 
actions there remains no record. That prince 
indeed is diftinguiſhed, by thoſe who never taſted 
the bitter fruits of his arbitrary reign, with 
the name of the Engliſh Juſtinian, But he was, 
in fact, as little inclined to permit his ſubjects to 
enjoy the rights of magna charta, as his father, 
or king John himſelf. He obſerved, and violated 
that charter, as it ſuited his inclination, and his 
circumſtances. The confirmation was purchaſed - 
by pecuniary grants of the nation, and he broke 
that obligation to raiſe a ſubſidy, when it could 
not be otherwiſe obtained; The eccleſiaſtics de- 
nounced the ſolemn vengeance of Heaven on all 
infractors of that charter; and Edward obtained 
an abſolution from the pope, which freed him 
both in this world and the next, from the viola- 
tion of his oath to obſerve it. In this manner 
he combated the church militant with their own 
artillery. But happily for England, he left this 
world, whilſt he was preparing to erect an abſo- 
lute domin ion. r 
The tyranny oſ the bailly and his jurats, were 
now extended to that intolerable exceſs, that the 
complaints of the people reached the throne of 
Edward the ſecond. He was touched with com- 
paſſion for the ſufferings of ſo loyal ſubjects, and 
revived the obſolete and ſalutary miſſion of juſti- 
ciers itinerant“. John de Treſingfield, Drogo de 
Parentin, and John Dillone, were charged with 
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men 
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Ex record. in theſaur. In quadum cuga de quo warran: 
to intitulat. Guernſey, Jerſey, &c. | 
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the commiſſion of enquiring into the real ſtate of 
the ifland, and by what rights the bailly and jus 
rats exerciſed their juriſdictive and legiftative 
powers; and a like reſearch was made into the 
rights of the tenants in hautbers 
The court was aſked by what laws they claimed 
to be governed, by. the En iſh, the Norman, or 
their, ſeparate cuſtoms. Toe anſwered, by the 
laws of Normandy, excepting in thoſe cuſtoms 
which had been uſed. in the iſtand, beyond the 
memory of man, as it would appear by the ſche. 
dule then deliyered. This ſchedule they had pre- 
pared, by. collecting thoſe Norman laws, Which 
anſwered. their arbitrary deſigns, omitting thaſe 
which were favourable to right and freedom, and 
making others, which compleated the code of 
their tyrannic judicature. e 
They then related the eſtabliſhment of their 
bailly and jurats, and their right to judge in all 
cauſes whatſoever, together with the juſticiers itle 
nerant ; and this they founded on ancient and im - 
memorial privilege. They inſidiouſly eyaded the 
mentioning of this tribunal being conſtituted by 
king; John, though they uſed the words of that 
charter, to explain their claims. They knew 
that the proof of its being ſo recently eſtabliſned, 
would offer a plenary juſtification; both, for the 
| aboliſhing thoſe conſtitutions which had been fo 
deſtructively inſtituted by the miſtaken judgment 
of that prince; and for reſtoring the people to their 
ancient privileges, or to ſuch as had been ſince that 
time obtained in England. I 4 ' 
They were induced to claim their rights. of 
zudging, and by what laws, the more ſtrenuouſly, 
becauſe the juſticiers itinerant intended ta proceed 
in the old Norman method, by a new jury, and 
according to the genuine laws of that province. It 
* 1 _. 
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was therefore their purpoſe. to defeat them in that 
deſign, by fitting with them on the rehearing of 
cauſes ; and thereby confirm their own. deter- 
minations, and to ſupport theſe judgments by 


the laws which they had made to countenance 


their iniquitie. e 
| To theſe allegations of the jurats, William du 
Marais, who probably was attorney- 


ſwered for the king. He aſſerted, that the ſche- 


dule which they had delivered, as containing their 
ancient cuſtoms, was a new compoſition, fabri- 


cated to ſupport their own iniquities : and that in 
former days, when the juſticiers itinerant were ſent 


to that iſland, they uſed to proceed according to 
their beſt judgments, with an inqueſt of men, impa- 
nelled for that purpoſe. Andaftertheeſtabliſhmentof 
theſe jurats, that the ſame method had been obſerved 
unleſs in caſes particularly belonging to the conteſts 

of the iſlanders among themſelves, reſpect ing their 
tenures, when their cuſtoms were not well knounby 
the juſticiers. In ſueh caſes they did adviſe with the 
jurats before they gave judgment. That when the 


juſticiers and the jurats differed in what manner 


the record ſhould be entered, that then the juſti- 
ciers, together with the military tenzats, and 

reat mei, aſſeſſors on the bench, ought to make 
the record. But that the jurats were now pre- 
ſuming to uſurp a new authority, even the royal 
and excluſive right of judging in all cauſes; and 
this he was ready to prove. 

On this commiſſion it was found, that the jurats 
had entered their deciſions on record, in the ab- 
ſence of the attornies for the litigants, and other- 
wiſe than they were argued before them; and de- 
nied the right of all objections to ſuch entries, 
when they were offered by thoſe who had been 
injured. This illegality was committed to we an 

| autho- 
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alt to whit they had determined; and td 
ſanctify their acts of injuſtice, when re-heard be. 
fore the juſticiers. 

They had made new laws and cuſtoms, FEE 
diftory to thoſe of Normandy, and totally difcor. 
dant with their ancient .uſages, and thoſe of the 
ther iflands, which had received the like grants, 
and obſerved their former rules of judicature, 

and without the aſſent of the king, which were 
f beyond the limits of their legiſlative” powers. 
This had been done in affairs relative to the rights 
of the crown, af inheritance, of the portions of 
children, and others, which were endleſs; and 
they abuſed the legiſlature in a variety. of ways, 
They removed hoſe jurats from the. bench in 
trials on indictment, againſt whoſe juriſdictive 
authority there was no lawful exception; and 
who were not recuſed by the priſoners ; and this 
becauſe they ſuſpected they might. be inclined tg 
mercy.” 
Among the many alhs of guck which chey had 
made, there was one moſt agrantly conſpicuous. 
If any man in the ifland declared in court, that 
another, who was abſent, was indebted to him in 
a certain ſum of money, without ſufficient proof, 
let the debtor be at any diſtance out of the iſland, 
it was enacted, that unleſs within forty days he 
appeared, and ſatisfied his creditor, the jurats might 
cauſe his eſtate to be delivered to the creditor, to o 
be held by him in fee for ever; and inſtances 
were adduced, in which it had been done. And FE: 
that when the debcor returned, after the forty days 
were expired, he had no redreſs. By this iniquity, 
under the diſguiſe of law, the bailly, the jurats, and 
their friends, availed themſelves of claiming. debts 
which were not true on thoſe who were not in the , 
illand, and Poſſeſſed themfelves of their lands. 4 
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As the warden of the iſland received a certain 
ſum of money from the king, the revenues, fines, 
. forfeitures, rights, dues, rents, and ſervices, were 
collected by the receiver, and the election of that 
officer, and his continuing in office, depended on 
ſuch behaviour, as would pleaſe the bailly and 
jurats. Theſe were either tenants in capite, or 
owed rents and ſervices to his majeſty. In conſe- 
quence of this aſcendancy over the receiver, they 
defrauded the king of all his regal rights, ſeized 
and diſſeized whomſoever they pleaſed of their eſ- 
tates, and exempting themſelves from payment, 
divided the reſt among thema it 55 on re 
The lords of fiefs in hautbert, or haute juſtice, 
paid no regard to the conſtitutions of king John, 
wherein it is enjoined, that all criminals ſhall be 
tried before the jurats, in order to avert the ty- 
ranny of their courts baron; but they brought 
their vaſſals and tenants in roturier, before their 
_own tribunals, condemned and executed them 
without lawful authority, aſſumed their eſtates, 

and robbed their progeny of their poſſeſſions. 
All. theſe enormities were proved, or aſſerted 
by William du Marais that he would prove them. 
To the contrary, the jurats brought no evidence 
in diſproof. They were therefore commanded to 
appear before the king in England. They obeyed 
the mandate; where, after repeated appearances, 
and praying for more time to anſwer, the affair 
was protracted from month to month, till the 
hoſtilities of the barons drew the attention of the 
king. to thoſe alone. The grievances, of the 
iſlanders were unredreſſed, and the villainies of 
their magiſtrates remained in full force. 
This procraſtination of condign puniſhment, 
on thoſe imperious offenders, was conſidered by 
them as a cauſe of triumph; and by thoſe who 

| | PCR a 
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had com Sued of their iniquities, as a defeat ü in 
the us 2 of juſtice. 
Vengeance added her 1 incentive ſpirit to that of 
deſpotiſm, The tyranny of the jurats, and the 
calathiries of the people, were redoubled. Freſh 
complaints were brought before the king®; and 
in the ſeventeenth year of his reign, Sprignel and 
Denoue were commiſſioned as judges itinerant; to 
redreſs the grievances of the iſland. It was then 
found that all juft rule and government were ſub- 
verted. The courts for holding pleas of —_ 
chattles, and tranſgreſſions, were 1 
deferred, as it dul with the purpoſes 
bailly and the jurats ; and thong the > ki 
tions by which they were created, expreſsly di- 
rect that the whole twelve ſhall be judges on 
all trials; and mention nothing of the -c 
tency of an inferior number; and although the 
Norman. conſtitution, in all cauſes, civil and 7 
ſonal, demanded the unanimity of twelve jurors; 
and in cauſes criminal, of twenty -out -of twenty- 
four. Theſe jurats ſat in judgment on all kind ef 
law-ſuits, in what numbers they pleaſed, and the 
opinion of the majority, —＋ preſent, was defi- 
nitive in eve caſe, and it not unfrequently hap. 
pened that the lives, liberties, and properties of 
— inhabitants, were taken away by the deter- 
mination of two out of the whole number. 
They poſtponed the cauſes of their friends and 
favourites, on the moſt nugatory evidence of 
witneſſes, brought by them, in oppoſition to che 
moſt coercive teſtimony, adduced by thoſe of the 
3 contrary to the law and uſage of the 
ſland, and to which no attention * to have 
_—_ paid. 
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It was therefore ordained by theſe juſticiers; 
that without failure, all pleas of debts, chattles, 
and tranſgreſſions, ſhould be held every week, 
and thoſe of heritage every fortnight, and the 
cauſes determined if there were preſent ſeven 
jurats of the fame opinion z and if not, that the 
determination be not protracted beyond a month, 
unleſs ſome important buſineſs intervened; and 
then, that thoſe jurats who could not attend, 
ſhould delegate other perſons to ſit in judgment 
in their places. All excuſe for non-attendance 
was referred to the bailly, and if the conteſts 
were not determined in che times above-mention- 
ed, the jurats were to be compeiled to be preſent. 
Pledges? were to be taken to that effect, and fines 
to be impoſed for their neglect, by che bailly. 
But this imjunction was unavailing, from the aa- 
ture of the court. The bailly, and the jurars, 
were confederates in the ſame cauſe, and all ſuch 
tranſgreſſions were pardoned for the ſake of pre- 
ſerving their union in miſchief. Were a com- 
pany of thieves to fit in judgment on the indivi- 
duals of their confederacy, the moſt egregious 
criminals would, er be pronounced 181 
uilt 5 
- This ordinance, that not let than the unani- 
mity of ſeven of the jurats, ſhould be deciſive, 
though it found no ſupport from the charter of 
John, was an eſſential improvement of that prac- 
tice, which had been adopted by theſe tyrants, 'of 
deciding all caſes by a majority of thoſe who were 
preſent. Though it required not the unanimous 
opinion of che twelve, it made that of a majority of 
their number abſolutely requiſite; Which was, tn 
fact, equal to the preſence of them all, ſince ſeven 
would _ Vas on a n bench. But this 
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equitable rer was ſoon ne; jected, - and. in 
that ſtate, it remains at preſennt. 

At the ſame time it was ordained, that the 
futile evidence of the defendant, ſhould not 
procraſtinate the deciſion en * times denen 
Were then appointed. . 42 40 HO | 

As the moſt effectual remedy to the evideatians 5 
mentioned, zuſticiers itinerant were to be com 
miſſioned, as in times more ancient: and in the 
Following year, the eighteenth of the ſame king 
Robert de Le Geyeat; the prior of Wenlock, and 
others, were commiſſioned to that purpoſe: | But 
the continuation of that miſſion was ſuf] 
by the civil commotions which attended the ſucs 
ceding part of that reign; and by the inurilityiof 
their re-hearing thoſe cauſes, which were always 
determined in the ſame way, by the conſpiracy of 
the jurats, and the bailly, the — — nowpre- 
med to ſit in judgment, together with the juſticierg, 

During this time the calamities of the unhappy 
— — aenerned with full tide, and. overwhelm- 
ed them. Their complainings were again brought 
before Edward. the third; and im the fifth year of 
his reign, after the natives had ſo courageouſſy ro- 
pell ed the powers of France, Robert Scarburgh, 
and Robert Norton, were ſent juſticiers itinerant 
into the iſle of Jerſey. The tenants in hautbert, 
as well as the jurats, had perſevered in their for- 
mer acts of tyranny. They were therefore to en- 
quire into their rights and conduct. But as the 
tormer made ſome evaſive anſwers, and the pa- 
tents and inſtruments were in England, by which 
they claimed their rights, the affair was HOI 
to the next aſſizes. | 
Whatever was the iflue of this enquiry, clade 
reſulted no advantage to the community of Jer- 
ky ; for i in the ſubſequent year they again im- 
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plored his majeſty for redreſs 


again commiſſioned to their relief. The jurats 


were then demanded, by what right they held all 
the particular grants, which were contained in the 
conſtitutions : and by this enquiry it was foun d, 


that theſe 9 twelve had uſurped the ap- 


pointment of the king's game keeper, in order 


that no obſtruction might exiſt to whatever they | 


intended, 


To all the queries which were then made, theß 


till pleaded nothing but ancient cuſtom, abſtained 


from metitioning the conſtitutions, by which they 


were granted, and prayed to have leave to a 
pear before the king, and make their defence in 
n, Pct 097 
What proved to be the conſequence of this appeal 
to the king, is not to be found : but itappears that 
the, fame oppreſſive conduct of the bailly and 
jurats ſtill continued; For in the fifteenth year of 
that reign, the king granted the iſlanders a char= 
ter, by which all their cuſtoms, laws, liberties, 
fights, and privileges, were renewed, which they 
had at any time enjoyed, during the ſovereignty of 
his predeceſſors. By this patent they were virtually 
reſtored, in general terms, to my ancient right 
and uſage, both in the manner of trying cauſes, 


and the rules by which they ſhould be decided, 


But the expreſs demolition of the conſtitutions, 
and form of government, being not ſpecifically 


mentioned, from that ſource their evils ſtill flowed 


with their uſual abundance, * | 


The time which the juſticiers remained in the 


iſland, was too ſhort to accompliſh the ends of 
their miſſion. Their conſtant preſence would have 


held the tyrannic mayiſtrates, in more awe, 


leſpecting their f to arbitraay and il- 


legal 


from their gtiez 


vances, and the ſame juſticiers itinerant were 
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legal judgment. But the juſticiers were no ſooner 
departed from the iſland, than the bailly and ju- 
rats returned to their former tyrannies, and re- 
garded the ordinances of their e no more 
than the whiſtling of a thruſh; a practice, which 
moſt flagitiouſly remains in full operation to this 
day. 5 NE A tes, 
| The king was convinced that the abſence 
of the governor, and the committing the mak= 
ing and the execution of the laws to a bailly 
and his aſſociate ariſtocratics, was extremely pre- 
Judicial to the inhabitants, He therefore determined 
to commiſſion a warden of the iſland, with full 
powers to do juſtice on malefactors of all degrees, 
according to the laws and cuſtoms of Jerſeys 
And with intent to prove his capacity for the 
diſcharge of that important duty, a patent was 
granted, but for one year, to John Maltravers. - . 
How well he diſcharged his commiſſion I know 
not. But it ſeems more than probable, it was not 
diſpleaſing to the king; ſince he was continued in 
office for five years 3 and that from the 
intelligence which he tranſmitted, he received the 
following commands from his majeſty, which I 
ſhall tranſlate, _. 1 . 
We have heard that the jurats in Jerſey, on 
the day of their election, ſwear that they will pre- 
ſerve our rights unhurt, and their judgments en- 
tire, in all our pleas; and diſpatch them withqut 
delay, or expence, as ſoon as, with juſtice, it may 
be done. Yet, nevertheleſs, the cauſes of our 
ſubjects are protracted, even to more than ten 
years, by the conſent and favour of the jurats. 
Theſe delays are obtained by the preſents, money, 
and other ſiniſter influence of the defendants; ſo 
that ſuch cauſes ſtill remain undetermined: juſtiee 
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1 weich denied unto our people, and our and 
their rights moſt fraudulently withheld. And be 
cauſe that we will, that neither ourſelves, nor our 
ſubjects be thus deprived of the benefits of the 
law, by the i iniquity of thoſe jurats, we command 
you that you compel theſe magiſtrates to come 
before the bailly, on all pleas, from term to term, 
and from year to year, that juſtice may be more 
righteouſſy adminiſtered to our faithful ſubjects 3 

and the deciſion of no ſuit be procraſtinated be- 
yond the duration of a year. And that by theſe 
means, that no further complaint bo made, nor 
bollicitation come to us on that account.“ 

Datum apud Weſtmonſt. 20mo. die Maii, anna. 
regni noſtri Angliæ 2 5to. vero naſtri Franciæ, 12m, 

Such was then the integrity of the Jerſey court 
of juſtice. That they were equally ignominious 
antecedent to that æra, hath been evinced. That 
it has perſiſted in the ſame way ſince that reign, 
will be ſhewn hereafter; and that in no period 
the conduct of theſe men, both in enacting and 
executing the laws, hath been more flagitiouſly 
exemplary, than within theſe laſt twenty years. 

Whether Maltravers was corrupted by the ju- 
rats, or by the deſire of accumulating riches, or 
by what other motive it may have been effected, 
it is evident that the ſituation of affairs in that 
iſland, received but ſmall improvement during his 
rule and reſidence. 

In the twenty-ſixth of the ſame reign, Edmund 
Cheney was made warden of the iſland. In his 
patent it was ſtipulated, that he ſhould repair che 
caſtles and houſes of the king, and annually pay 
into the exchequer two hundred and fifty marcs. 
He was empowered alſo with full juriſdiction to 
chaſtiſe and puniſh all degrees o malefactors, 


| whether within or without the liberties, according 
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to their deſerts ; 2nd to exerciſe - his. authority-i in 
all cauſes, civil and military, according to Fights. 
and the law of the country. —_ 
From this ſtate of dilapidation of the roya 5 
caſtles, and other buildings, it is evident that the 
revenues of the king had beeu applied to other 
purpoſes of fraud; and that his majeſty imagined 
by reinſtating the warden in the juriſdictive 
authority, and thereby ſuperſeding that of the 
bailly, and inflicting juſt puniſhments on the 
- guilty, that himſelf and his ſubjects might be 
: reſtored to their rights and revenues. 
The records of Jerſey do not mention, who or 
how many. of the court were either executed or 
diſmiſſed on theſe occaſions. But their actions de. 
moaſtrate the neceſſity of ſuch puniſhment. And 
the hiſtories of England evince, that the judges | 
of this kingdom have been doomed to ſuch in. 
fliction, for crimes much leſs atrocious, - Cle- 
mency to fuch apoſtates, is cruelty to a nation. 
And numbers of the innocent are ſacrificed. 
this preſervation of the moſt flagitiouſly guilty. 
In this reign the iſland was given in appe- 
bigs to Edmund, duke of York, grandſon to the 
ing 
During the ſucceſſive reigns of Richard the © | 
cond, Henry the fourth, the fifth, and ſixth, the 
conftitutions of John, and all the charters reſ- 


rac of ſucceeding them, were confirmed. By 

enry the fifth, the iſland was given in appe- 

nage, with equal rights and power, as in the pre- 
ceding donations to former princes, firſt tg 
John, duke of Bedford; and after his deceaſe, to 
Humphry, _ of Gloceſter, both of them * : 
brothers. 
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But theſe confirmations produced an effect diai 
metrically oppoſite to thoſe of magna charta, ſo re. 
peatedly confirmed, In England it proved to be 
the eſtabliſhment of liberty. In Jerſey the baſis 
of enſlavement. From the ſpirit of the former, 
the rights, freedom, and happineſs of Engliſh- 
men have been enlarged. From that of the latter, 
the chains of Jerſey have been ſtrengthened. + 
In the thirty-firſt year of the king laſt men- 
tioned, the calamities of the iſlanders were again 
brought before the throne, At this time John 
Nautan was appointed warden of the iſland. He, 
by his patent, was to govern according to the 
laws and cuſtoms of the country, and inflict 
condign puniſhment on all ranks of delin- 
2 He was authoriſed. to diſmiſs all ſelf- 
ſufficient magiſtrates and officers, and to place 
others in their room. He was to enquire into 
all crimes and forfeitures, and correct them as 
they deſerved, before the judges itinerant in the 
aſſize, Hence it is evident that this juriſdictive 
power was not only reſtored to the warden of 
the iſle, but the miſſion of the juſticiers was alſa 
renewed. Sf; 5 SF 
By Edward the fourth they were granted ano- 
ther charter, confirmative of the former. In all 


theſe inſtruments the moſt grateful acknowledg- 


ment, and higheſt approbation, were beſtowed 
by their ſovereigns on the people for their loyalty 
and courage: and the gallant defence of Mont 
Orgueil caſtle, againſt the army of Gueſchelin, was 
expreſsly mentioned. e 


But notwithſtanding this repetition of char- 
ters, and royal ordinances, the root of their 
calamities was not extirpated. If for one year 
the Juxuriancy of the plant was corrected by re- 
ed : H 3 ſciſion, 
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eiſion, it ſhot forth the ſtronger, and bore more 
exuberant crops. of miſchief in the ſucceeding. | 
If the imperious ſpirit of the magiſtracy was fr 
a while depreſſed, like the elaſtic power of ſteel, 
It again recovered, when the weight was removed 
and ated with all its native force of malignity, 

- In full exertion of which it remained to-that ara, 
in which Henry the ſeventh aſcended. the thrang 
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Of the reformations which were made in the conſtita- 
tion by Henry the ſeventh, and the ſucceeding 


1) 


 ſovereigns, to the reign of Elizabeth. 


IHE moſt authentic records from which the 
hiſtories of national . manners can be de- 
rived, are the laws which were enacted during the 
progreſſive æras of the reſpective ſtates of which 
they are written, The outrages and immoralities, 
which are legiſlatively corrected, are demonſtra- 
tions that they then exiſted ; 'an evidence which it 
is impracticable to refute, And ſuch laws explain 
alſo, whether theſe evils ſprang from the irregular 
excurſions of the individuals, or from the origi- 
nal mal-formation of the government. From the 
teſtimony of ſuch witneſſes, I ſhall now ſhew the 
vices. and enormities which prevailed in Jerſey. 
when Henry the ſeventh aſſumed the ſceptre of 
theſe realms. ©, | 3 
This prince, when earl of Richmond, had fled 
from his country, and the deſigns of Edward the 
fourth. In his voyage into Britany, he landed in 
Jerſey, where, for ſome time, he remained in 
concealment. By this incident he received an 
occular demonſtration of the diſtreſſes which pre- 
vailed among the people, from the mal-admini-. 
ſtration of government: a circumſtance which 
rarely happens even to thoſe ſovereigns who dwell 
among their ſubjects. ee 
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Secluded from the occaſions of diſcerning human 
miſeries, ſoothed with the dulcet ſounds of adula- 
tion; ſurrounded with magnificence, and numbers of 
their ſubjects, adorned with every emblem of opu -- 
lence, and pompneither their ears nor eyes are made | 
conſcious that there exiſts a human being in dif. 
treſs, of all the millions which inhabit their demi- 
nions; and of whom the ſufferings of the moſk 
uſeful are the moſt ſevere. _ ei 
In the firſt year of his aſcent to empire, Henry 
confirmed the charters and ordinances which had 
been granted to the iſlanders, by the preceding 
ſovereigns of England. But the inſufficiency o 
ſuch meaſures had been proved by repeated trials, 
and it ſucceeded, at this time, no better than in the 
former. By culture the ſame trees may be made 
to produce a fairer fruit, but not to change its 
Cles. | 5 8 ITE Be” 
P Rake who had aſſiſted with the fleet when 
De Carteret obliged the troops of Maltravers to 
ſurrender the caſtle of Mont Orgueil, was then 
vernor, and zealouſſy attached to the houſe of - 
York, Henry, therefore, declined at that time 
the reformation of the Jerſey government, that 
the benefits which he intended might not aſſume 
the appearance, of proceeding from a friend to 
that family: but his former merits prevented 
him from being diſmiſſed from that govern- 
ment. e 
Harlſton preferred his loyalty to his intereſt. 
He freed the king from his embarraſſment, and 
engaged in the cauſe of the duke of York, ſecond : 
ſon of Edward the fourth. For ſuch undoubtedly 
was that perſon, whom the.dutcheſs of Burgundy 
ſupported, and whom Henry, his courtiers, and 
hiſtorians, fallaciouſſy, and in deriſion, denomi- 
nated Perkin Warb eck... By 


# 


= 
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By what means this prince was preſerved fromt from 
the aſſaſſinating ſpirit of Richard the third, | 
he aſcertained,, But the evidences of * . — 
that perſon are as convincing as circumſtantial 
proof can make them. Him Henry put to death 
as an impoſtor, together with the earl of Warwick, 
the right male heir of the crown, after the ſons 
of Edward the fourth: and thus he perpetrated 
two murders, equally ignominious and unjuſt with 
thoſe which have been imputed to Richard the third. 
Hiſtorians have unjuſtly aggravated the actions f 
Richard, and 93 with ſhameful partiality, | 
the cruelties o Henry 
Matthew Baker, groom of the bed-chamber, 
was then made governor, by the ſtile of captain 
of Jerſey, and this iſland was made a diſtinct go- 
vernment from the others. It was at this time 
that this unhappy ſpot was rent with thoſe family 
and domeſtic feuds, which demanded the aid of 
papal denunciation to. aſſiſt the impotence of regal 
authority. Such diſorders, he thought, were not to be 
ſuppreſſed but by a vigorous exertion of the arm 
of power. Baker, in conſequence of the re- eſta- 
bl hment of Maltravers, Cheney, and Naufan, 
in the juriſdictive authority, determined to correct 
the abuſes of the magiſtracy, by bringing them 
to condign puniſhment, This conduct was re- 
ſented by the jurats, who for a long while had 
been uninterrupted in their n e 
ings. . . 
On this procedure of the governor, oreat dit. 
ſentions aroſe between the military and civil offi- 
cers. In conſequence of this diſcord, added to 
the diſregard of all legal authority, which pre- 
vailed amongſt the moſt powerful of the iſland, 
the juſt exerciſe of juriſdiction was ſuſpended, 
1 therefore, ſeized and impriſoned thoſe _ 


Ed: (mn), * 
refractory men, without conſent of the jurats, | 
This ſtrenuous conduct created an unextinguiſh- 
able animoſity berween the military and civi Ih 

wers. 1 
And as thoſe ehiblimins, engaged in family quare 

155 invited to their aſſiſtance, and protected the 
pPyratic rovers, who infeſted the neighbouring 

ſeas, the governor required that notice of all tho 
perſons who landed in the iſland, ſhould be ſent 
to him, in order to be aſcertained of their buſi· 
neſs; and who they were; and that ſuch aid might 
not be ſought for, he permitted none to depart 
the ile without his permiſſion, 

In this conduct he was ſupported-by the bailly, 
and the dean of the iſland, who was head of the 
eccleſiaſtical authority : and the appointing both of 
theſe, and the diſmiſſion of ms former, reſided'i in : 
the governor, 

The people ſuffered at once beneath the cod 
pound inflictions of deſpotiſm and anarchy; 
and repreſentations of the miſconduct, and com- 
3 againſt this triumvirate in power, were laid 
y the jurats before the king. He liſtened to their 
remonſtrance, and believed. Letters patent, 
bearing date November, 1494, were tranſmitted 
from Henry to the governor, and he was com- 
manded to abſtain from the exerciſe of the jurif- 
dictive authority, either eccleſiaſtical or ſecular, 
Whatever conteſts might ariſe berween the bailly 
and him, and between all future governors, were to 
be decided by the king alone. No man was to be 
ſeized, or impriſoned by the commander in chief, 
without conſent of the Jar except in caſes of 
treaſon, on ſufficient proofs, or lawful preſump- 
tion; and then to be detained in cuſtody till he 
: acquainted the king therewith ; and to diſcharge 
chem, if his majeſty ſo pleaſes; or on their giving 


"good 
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dod and: ſufficient bail, that they will appear bei 
ore his majeſty in council, and anſwer to their 
accuſations as often as the king commands it. 
The ſubjects were no longer to be im- 
peded in their leaving the iſland, on voyages 
to any other parts of the king's dominions; they 
were required only to give an account of their 
intentions to the governor, and they needed no 
F Al the ancient rights and privileges of the 
iſland were confirmed. All oppoſitions made-by 
the governors and others againſt the ancient 
laws and cuſtoms: were broken, and render- 
ed invalid; and they were commanded to re- 
frain from ſuch behaviour for the future, under 


pain of royal indignation, and condign puniſh. _ 


— 
* 


ment, on being found culpable. That gover- 
nor, and all ſucceeding governors, were com- 
manded to permit the people to enjoy their rights 
in peace. And what ſeems not a little ſurpriſing, 
the king, by this patent, reſcinded not only-hims 
ſelf, but his ſucceſſors, from their juſt preroga- 
tive, declaring that theſe orders ſhould remain 


valid, notwithſtanding any letters derogative, or - 


contrary thereto, which he had given, or might 
thereafter give to the ſaid Baker, or. any other 
governor: all which, reſpecting the contents of 
theſe orders, were annulled and broken. To 
annul thoſe ordinances which were already made, 
was no new thing; but to annul thoſe which had 
no exiſtence, or to make any which were annull- 
ed in being made, bears. not the appearance. of 
the wiſdom- of Solomon, which ſome hiſtorians 
have ſo. diſtinctively attributed to this king. 
| Theſe particulars evidently expreſs the credit, 
which the king had given to the complaints, and 
Cauſes of thoſe grieyances, which the jurats 3 5 
N al 
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laid at the footſtool of the throne. But this miſt 
repreſentation was ſoon diſcloſed. For the jurats 

vere no ſooner let forth from the correction, and 
ſuperior authority of the governor, than their vio- 
lences broke looſe; or, at leaſt, the real 
ſtate of thin ings wasmore impartially laid before the 
throne: For in the following year, orders of the 
king and council, for the ſafeguard of Mont Or- 
gueil caſtle, the adminiſtration of juſtice, and the 
peace and tranquility of the iſland, were made 
and tranſmitted to the magiſtracy. It contained 
thirty - ſeven articles. Many of theſe are intended 
to be improvements of the former. Wherefore; as 

this ſeems to be a code of Henry's wiſdom, I ſhall 
give them, although ſome of them are but litth : 
different from the former HL, nh 

Henry, conſcious of the weakelels bf his lawful! 

right to the throne ; convinced that the perſon 

whom he hadinicknamed Warbeck, was the {of . 

of Edward the fourth, — fearing that ari6ths 

governor of Jerſey mi t eſpouſe the cauſe of the” 
young prince, ordered that the preſent governor, 
even his domeſtic fervant, ſhould ſwear fealty, mY 

find ſecurity for his fidelity, and the ſafeguard of the 
caſtle; and that he ſhould neither receive either 
lieutenant, or ſoldier, within that fortreſs, without 
taking a like oath. No inhabitant of the iſland. 
was to be ſeized, or interrupted by the comma 
officer, cither for the commiſſion, or be 
fur pected of treaſon, but with the advice of ths. 

q — jurats. Their goods were to be taken into 

ceuſtody, and held till the cauſe was decided E 

the king and council. —And as accuſations 3 

treaſon had been made by perſons undeſerving 

credit, it was ordered that none but thoſe of ge 00 

fame, ſhould be received as accuſers of al 

the ſubjects, either of treaſon, or other mane, 


(17) 
and on giving good ſureties, to make good. proof 
according to the laws. 

In this inſtance, the acoulling clauſe in the 
former letters patent, was annulled by the pre- 
ſent : or the preſent by the former. For in thoſe 
of the preceding year, 'the people had the right to 
give, and the governor to take bail, on ſuch oc- 
calions. 4 

And becauſe both the en and juriſcictive au- | 
thority were deemed to be too great to be entruſt. - 
ed to the ſame perſon, neither the commander, 
nor his lieutenant, were on their ſingle authority, 
to impriſon any ſubject in the iſland; or inter- 
meddle in any cauſe that ought to come before 
the judgment of the court, except in treaſon z 
but to ſuffer the jurats, without interruption, to 
decide in all caſes, and on all offenders; and to 
acquit and puniſh, according to the ancient and 
notable cuſtoms..of the iſland. And if any man 
diſobeyed the laws, and contemned the juſt exe- 
cution of them, by the jurats, that then the 


vernor was to favour and aſſiſt them in ſuch . 


charges of their du. 
The governor had unwarrantably ebe the 
merchants in traffic, in order to exact ſome 
illegal advant: He was ordered, therefore, to 
make amends for r fach injuries, and to permit them 
to tranſact their bulineſs 1 in peace, nene to an- 
cient uſage. | 
I.) be caſtle of Mont Orgueil being at a bees 
from the town, the ſoldiers were obliged to ſeek 
their proviſions. in the country. In theſe excur- 
ſions they committed irregularities on the inhabi- 
tants. To prevent thoſe diſturbances a market 
was to be held weekly at the caſtle, where all ne- 


ceſſaries were to be ld, and the prices to be 
| | fixed, 
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fixed by the jurats, at reaſonable rates, in or E 
to prevent extortion. . 
The feudes between the great miles Ki 
continuing, and aſſiſtance coming from other 
2 it was ordered, that no ſtranger ſhould 
e received into any houſe, without notice be- 
ing ew to the governor, within two days at 
fartheſt, All order and diſcipline had been 
neglected, reſpecting the guarding of the'iſland, 
and the diſchargiog, that ſervice which was 
due to the king by tenure in hautbert. The 
caſtle of Mont Orgucil was fallen to decay, and 
the inhabitants refuſed · to perform their accuſtom. 
ed ſervice. '-It was therefore ordered that a | pen 
be kept through the iſle; that the tenants in | 
bert, or fiefs noble, be at all times ready, at the 
requeſt of the. governor, to defend the caſtle, ad 
their anceſtors have done. And all thoſe of every 
ariſh, who were enabled, were to aſſiſt in repait 
ing that citadel, at their own expence. As the 
moſt-pernicious effects had been produced by the 
aſſembling the people by the jurats and great te- 
nants, under pretence of its being done for the 
defence of the iſle. All ſuch aſſemblings were 
for that reaſon prohibited, under the Penalty 
impriſonment, and their effects being at che . 
ſure of the king. 
The ſpirit of fraud had fowed From che "Fab 
to thoſe who dealt in merchandiſe. For ro peo⸗ 
ple can ever be actuated by principles of inte- 
grity, where thoſe who make, or thoſe who exe» 
cute the laws, are influenced by the motives of 
corruption: and in Jerſey both theſe powers were 
included in the ſame perſons. The king was, 
therefore, defrauded of the cuſtoms which ouglit 
to " 1 on merchandiſe, as well as of his $2 | 
nes, 
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3 and ſeryices of tenure. It was therefors 
ordered, that no ſhip was to bring commodities. 
into the iſland, without RY RETRY | 


of its arrival, 
The people af” the iſland ſuffered egregiouſty 
under che tyranny both of the governor and the 
jurats, and each of them raiſed taxes upon the 
inhabitants, and applied them to their own-purs 
poſes. The governor ſheared them to the quick, 
and the jurats flea d them alive. It was com- 
manded, therefore, that neither the governor, nor 
the jurats ſhould raiſe any impoſts on the people, 
without the cognizance and commandment of the 
king, unleſs it be on ſuch occaſions as ſhall be 
for the common good and defence of the iſland. 
And this ſaving clauſe of Solomon, deſtroyed the 
intended effect of this whole article. For the 
perſons who were thus inhibited in the former 
part, were thofe who were to judge of the pro- 
priety of the rate to be raiſed; and that pretext. 
of the common good was never yet wanting to 
conſecrate the deſigns of ſelf-intereſted and op- 
preſſive meaſures. 85 
Among the many evils which had ariſen from this. 
diſſention between the governor and the magiſtrates 
it was imagined: that the nomination of the bailly, 
dean, viſcount, and attorney-general, being in 
the hands of the governor, was not the leaſt; It 
was therefore ordained, 'that neither the governor, 
nor the jurats, ſhould intermeddle, or preſume to 
nominate any perſon. to either of theſe offices. 
In conſequence of that prohibition, power has 
ſinee changed hands, and the bailly, or his de- 
ram is become the tyrant in his place. ü 
It has been already ſhewn,. how powerfully the 
dread of offending the ordinances of religion ope- 
rated on 2 ulanders, although * — 


thoſe | 


\ 
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_ thoſe of the king. The, oaths, which Dag tht 
enjoined by, the, conſtitutions, f King John, s 
neglected to. be taken by the jurats, When they 
entered upon their office. They imagined, th 
the breach of all God's commandments,wagyg 
themſelves by oath to obſerve. them. It was no 
ordered, that they ſhould not be admitted jg 
office, till they {wore on the evangeliſts to adm 
N Juſtice, alike to rich and poor.  Angthep | 
ad trifled with their attendance, at the court 
ſ q flagitious a manner, that the orders of Rd iy 
e, ſecond, were, entirely diſregarded. Fot uy 
though theſe orders of the king and council 
| prefly limit the juriſdictive right to no leſa tan 
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ſeven. of the jurats, and that on their unprachly 
cability of attending, ea ſnould delegate other 
perſons in their place. That numher ſeldom ag? 
peared in court, but on thoſe days, in which then 
were entertained at the king's,Expence.,. This; 
lutary order was! renewed, and every one way te 
be preſent at all courts, under the penalty of 48 
ſhillings ſterling, on neglecting it, which was at 
that time a fine equal, at leaſt, o tyenty pound 
at preſent, unleſs he had reaſonable excuſe, ,amt 
then he was to depute another, as jurat for that time. 
The miſſion of juſticiers had been ſome git 
neglected, as not proving of their ancient uti 
in rehearing gauſes; and in examining into the in- 


C uitous deciſions of the jurats. The fir ſt part, as ie 

hath been already ſaid, proceeded from this cauſe, 
that the ſame jurats were on both trials. The ſecond 
was effected by the contempt of the bench for 

the conſtitutions, and ſubſequent orders of their 
kings, in not regiſtering the proceſs of thoſ 
cauſes which were brought before them, and their 
determinations thereon ; a practice at no time more 


Ae 
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ſgnally flagrant than at preſent ; and of which. _ 
unanſwerable evidence will be adduced. = _ 
Every thing which paſſed before the court, 
was now to be regiſtered, and ſubſcribed by the 
jurats who were preſent at the deciſion ; and this 
vas to be kept as a record, to the end that each 
of the parties might have recourſe thereto, as 
their occaſions might require. It ſeems probable 
that there was, at this time, a permiſſion given 
to appeal from the judgment of the court in 
Jerſey, to thoſe in England. For it will be ſhewn 
that ſuch was the practice, when. we come to ſpeak 
of the alterations which were made in the reign of 
The juriſdictive power had been ſo flagitiouſſy 
executed by the jurats, that it was thought of 
| n to 2 that eg 5 
quity, by ſuhjecting them to penalties, the moſt 
Mb Ns Ae thatenen can bear, and live. All thoſe 
magiſtrates, therefore, who were found delinquent * 
in the diſcharge of their duty, both faichfully to 
their fellow-ſubjeQs, and loyally to the ofdinances 
of their ſovereign, were to be ignominiouſly expe]- 
led from their Office; and never to be received into 
that, or any other in the iſland; but to be for 
ever deemed and received as perſons perjured and 
infamous. It will be ſoon manifeſted with what 
attention this neceſſary, ordinance hath been ob- 
ſerved by the ſubſequent and preſent jurats; and 
what oppreſſions the iſlanders have ſuffered from 
that neglect. And it is not a little remarkable, 
that among the numerous falſhoods and miſrepre- 
ſentations which are given by the bailly and the 
bench, to every commander in chief, in the ab- 
ſtract of their privileges they poſitively aſſert, that 
theſe 1 are to exerciſe their office during life. 


1 * 
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Whilſt at the ſame time they are conſcious that 
525 many 
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wany have been difcharged for their FRONTAL, 
of which examples Thall * be adduced among helf 
own progenitors. att sick 
The quarrel which had uri detwetn the g 
vernor and the jurats, proceeded in a great meaſurt 
flom the denial of juſtice, which the latter had 
given to the former, ja lieutenant, and the ſoldiers 
of the garrifon. They were therefore commanded 
to do them right in all their reaſonable requeſts, 
Aud as at this time the office of jurat; for'the' 
ſake of rendering the bailly more abſoſdte had 
been delegated by 7 <lection, 8 brewers, bakers an 
inn Keepers. No man of xhoſe contemptible (pro- 
| feſſions, was to fill that place; a comtnandmemt 
literally obſer ved to this day, and the intent oß r 
praicallyfruſtraced by the election of * | 
AgNOran- and imptoper. F ea! i 51 Off) 
As acts of violence were. commilttec 
fides of the diſputants ; and murders — * 
were common among the dependants/of the g- 
vernor, the jutats, and the vaſfals of the contend- 
ing tenants of noble fiefs ; ſo were fuch offendess 
acquitted and pardoned by the governor, or jurkts, 
according to that ſide of the-queſtion on which they 
were engaged. Thoſe, therefore, who wee con- 
demned by the jurats, ind favoured” the g vernbr, 
were pardoned by him: and fuch as had ſup 
the cauſe of the magiſtrates, were acquitted!by 
the court. In this manner all degrees of violence 
were countenanced, and their: perpetrators pro- 
tected. It was therefore ordered, that none who 
were ſentenced to death by the laws, ſhould be 
pardoned either by the governor or jurats, Wirkl. 
out the expreſs authority and comm̃andment ef 
the king. And it was commanded alſo, that 10 | 
murderer, thief, or perſon who had been bakiſh- 
ed, ſhould be ſufferetl to remain nh _ cuſtle, | 
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Spry. Non! 1.23 V+ | 
vnleſs they hucirtibeingt" letters. pero gem 
his majeſty, under the penalty of being puniſhed 
for the reception of them, as the common pro- 
tectors of felons, yen pry eo, to laws of the 
Kr ANF OHNO WW. "4 a r FO 
be cenkabies of Jerſey are officers of 4 
rior dignity to thoſe in England. Of theſe we 
ſhall Peak, when we treat of the flates of the 
iſland? They are to be choſen by the inhabitants of 
aà dertain age, in each reſpective pariſh; But this 
* of election had been. invaded by perſons, 
ho were not entitled to vote on ſuch 'occafjons, 
end who;were under the influence of the court, or 
gevernor, as each could prevail. It was there 
ore ordered. that heither the governor, nor the 
Jurats, "ſhould : preſyme to recommend any man 
d their: eden und that fo ht the elderly 
hay ſthevldhave the privilege of voting) 
_ Feward the fifft had preſented the iſland with 
4 common ſesl, Mhich was to be affxed to all 
acts of che genre, and many others relative to 
inſulap granſaktions between rhCourts: of chan- 
2 thavofi Jerſey This feal was intruſted 
a beeping v5 the"betths lilt had been ap- 
plied) oHUdbitrentable inſtruments and miſrepre- 
ſen tation Whioft had been tranſmitted to the 
king-and che court of ehancery, in order to ob- 
| winch nacification of illegal contracts and con- 
ventions. J. pbviate this iniquity of the bailly 
it Was ordert, chat the ſeal ſhould: never, be af- 
fed f any, inſtrument or writing, but in the. 
-preſence of ſeven of the jurats in court, who 
were conſenting thereto, and whoſe names were 
to be entered by the common clerk of the court. 
The preceding governors having, for ſome 
time, no longer interfered in the judicial proceed- 
ings of civil actions; the jurats had favoured 


1 2 g them- 
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themſelves and the farmers, in th 


the king. It was from the royal revenues that 
the ſoldiers were maintained. But when, the 


vernor had relinquiſhed the right of ſitting = 


judgment on civil cauſes, the rents were not paid, 
becauſe the jurats either declined, or delayed the 
lawful proceſſes, by which they were to be obtained 


on that account. I he receiver at the caſtle entered 


- on the method of making aſſignments of ſuch dues 
to the ſoldiers, with permiſſion to gather their ſalary 
from thoſe who, owed, and declined the payment of 


their rents. This neceſſity of their being let laaſe 


in this manner, produced innumerable quarrels. 
The ſoldiers attempted to obtain more, and the 
farmers to pay leſs than they ought. Theſe en- 
dieavours were attended with acts of outrage on 
both ſides. The receiver was ordered, therefote, 
for the future, to pay the ſoldiers within chef. 
and to collect the rents himſelf. beat on 
The powers were now . ſettled, both 
F 7 the governor and jurats. But the royal man- 


date could neicher alter, nor ſubdue the — 5 


either ſide, nor prevent contention between them. 
Neither of them ought to be judge of their q 
actions. All conteſts, therefore, between the go- 


vernors and jurats, were to be referred tothe 
king, for his directions, and none to attempt 


any thi againſt the qt her. 44 5 pat bancy't 
And that the jurats and eccleſiaſties might not 
be diſturbed in their legal proceedings, either 
temporal or ſpiritual ; now they were no longer 
the dependants of the governor; the .governor 
and his lieutenant were prohibited from immer- 
meddling in all ſuch affairs. And fo fearful was 


8 5 of being deprived of that iſland by the 


| intrigues 


paying. thoſe 


corn rents, which were due by their tenures to 
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intrigues of the French, that neither the lieute⸗ 
nant-governor, officer, ſoldier, or other ſer- 
vant, was to be admitted, who was not a native 
ſubject of the king. 5 
And even the porter of the caſtle was to be 
ſworn to the obſervance of the laws and cuſtoms 
of the realm, becauſe he guarded the priſoners. 

Theſe letters were directed to Thomas Lem- 
| priere, the bailly, whoſe - Judicial conduct, toge- 
ther with that of the jurats, en ſuch ſignal 
ordinances of correction. | 
Theſe were the regulations made by Henry the 
ſeberith! - They incontrovertibly pronounce the 
tyranny both of the military officers, and civil 
magiſtrates." They were made to remedy thoſe 
miteries which the people ſuffered, and wear the 
face of being udiciguſly-- inſtituted. But the 
king progeeded hke men who argue on a falſe. 
if poſition, and ſuppoſe i 1t true, Every thing was 
Tight, but the ground. on which it ſtood. The 
| pfinciples which compoſe the ſoul of man, the 
| motives by which it is actuated, the nature of the 
people, all theſe were not conſidered in the for- 
mation of their original conſtitutions,” They 
therefore continued their pernicious operation 
through all the ſubſequent grants of royalty. 
They rendered this ineffectval; and acting with 
ke energy through all the ſacceeding reigns, are 
in full exertion of miſchief at the preſent hour: 
and they muſt continue in that deſtructive courſe, 
unleſs ſome more eſſential remedy be provided to 
alleviate the miſeries and virtual enſlavement of 
that loyal people. | 
The power Wich 0 00 corre the out- 
"rages and! diffentions; between the governor and 
the court, was tob diſtant to have that immediate 
elbe nen was neceſſary on ſuch occaſions. 
YO DH J&0 1 5 Both 
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Both parties were too much enraged, to relinquiſh 


their animoſities ; and therefe the more Ei, 
als itn Bt oi The Wha, 


Thomas Overay, «ee Sh 55 pron 


was now made povernr of the! Hy | % 
ſound intelle&t! ahd u right” Heaft.“ Ag. he. 
not interrup ted raten from dhe Wh h 15 
e i Tt to the quieting th the turbulent ich 
the iſlanders. In order to effeck this eligible end, 
determined o avert klär minds from 5. 


* and Yeptredatians, ta the enjoyment 6 
ranquility, and of thoſe: advantages, which map be 
ured by commerce. For the encouragement 

170 18 deſign, he obtained letters, Patent tron it 
to the  iſlahders, ib fact 

By this judicious conduct he induced a Mah 

of mapners, by inſenſible and fute 1 WBI. 


Have ſoftened the aſperities of 'fen Pride, in- 
rroquced mote complacent mapners, and not 
produced that ccf of in liity, Wie 
$ brought on by trade in general. It confiſtech 
and {till conſiſts in thoſe commodities, vhich aj 
ſold in England, or other markets; in which 
profit depends not on the cirrumventing t 
fellow. ſubjects, by thoſe inſidious arts of fale, whic b 
have contaminated the honour that was once ve 
to the ancient merchants of 15 lee 12 a 
ie confirmation of rights, a ready granted 
by former kings, is a convincing proof that oy 
have not been faithfully obſerved, Henry che 
eighth confirmed the preceding charters. 12 
Puring the time in which Thomas Lempriere was 
bailly, no oppoſition was made by him to the 8 9 70 
rious treatment of the governors. Whether * 
ſhared in the ſpoils, or was inſenſible to the 


ferings of us MSN I am unable to decide. 


"Bit 


43 
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But this muſt be Pals, that nathing but ma: 
tives of { ſelf- . WF or Q £2 arbitrary open ity,. 


could withhold him from ecking redreſs for the 
miſeries of bis fellow: ſubjects. 3 
At length Helier de Carteret was made bailly, 
of the. ,iſlandz a man, deſcended from a race df 
patriotic heroes, whole ſouls were not to be con- 
taminated by the infection of ſelf. intereſt, nor 
diverted from thoſe purſuits, which are tr 
virtuous, Not one of this, name, or 8 
had ever condeſcended to take. the office . 
bailly, when it depended on the nomina- : 
95 of the een and act as his depu at 


cept jn thole perilous times of Henry the fi 
The Wat Nevill, earl of Warwick, enjoyed 


15 Pls and the care of the iſland, both civil and 
5 baer to Reginald de Corr 


"Si, Vaug an Was Vie next , who ſue : 
ray Rerument a He 45 9 he 
PPE f = * en, e f oO and, 
lier de of V Was the Feb} 


5 independ 10 of FL ele 
He Þ ig exert, his. mei erial authority, 


rt. his. own, rights and . thoſe of |} s 
| fe Now: ſy 15 S. aughan, coplci jous of his ini 
quities, had made enormous Prfebr to cardine 


_ Wolfey, the prime miniſter, | and favourite of 
1 he 1 h. On the elaguence of that chens. 
ric he preſumed, and aggravated his tyranny. De 
Carteret was unawed BY, the menaces of this go- 
vernor, the. qwer of "the miniſter, and his in- 
tereſt with the king. Engaged in the cauſe of | 
e nd of juſtice, 57 repaired to the court 
of m and laid his and his countr 15 ſuf⸗- 
ferings before the king. He accuſed Vaughan 


| of thoſe crimes he had committed, and abſtained 
4 not from relating thoſe immenſe preſents of a 


LS: hip 


C 
ſhip laden with wities, and ner liens of 'Fraace, 
Which had been preſented by Vaughan to the car. 
Uinal. Having in this manner delivered a faich- 
ful narrative of the deſpotic conduct of the gd: 
vernor, and of the people's wiſeries, to the kin 
Eouncil, ke fabjoijied, 5 I come nt % ſuppliant | 
from a conquered country, to implore the merty 
of our conquerors,” but as one deſcended:fronvehe 
race of thöſe Normans, who ſubdued this king. 

dom, and from hom you alſo are deſcended{1i\f 
alk no favour, nor innoyation in our government, 
but that we preſerve the rights and liberties which 
have been graciouſly beſtowed on us by royal 
Charters, equally coercive with thoſe which the 
Engliſh have received, and on which they found 
their franchiſes, By theſe we are declared a free 
| PeOpies and, as an advocate in ſupport of that 
freedom I appear before this auguſt aſſembly.” ? 
The evidences of the facts he produced, and 
the intrepid behaviour of the appellant were too 
powerful for the intereſt of the cardinal, which 
was all but omnipotent. Vaughan was recalled; 
de Carteret returned in triumph; and the people 
found remiſſion from their miſeries whilſt he re- 
mained their chief magiſtrate. Such are the pro- 
pitious ſervices which one great man can afford his 
country, when no motives but thoſe of untainted 
probity and patriotiſm animate him in the cauſe 
of the afflicted ſubjects. Among the race of 
men, there are incomparably a greater number 
who will more willingly defy all dangers which 
can ariſe in battle, than thus attack a prime mi- 
niſter, ſurrounded with ſubſervient courtiers, and 
countenanced by his royal maſter. Theſe are the 
temperate actions of intrepidity; thoſe which moſt 
unanſwerably evince the exiſtence of real forti- 


; tude. 
Ent. On 
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on 5 death of Helier de Carteret, the ordi - 
nances of Henry the ſeventh, were no longer re- 
garded, and the baillies were again nominated * 
the governor. r. 

Edward the ſixth, and. Mary, . the con- 
firmation of the former grants. But the energy 
of their edicts reached not to the iſland of Jerſey. 

The former calamities returned with overwhelm- 
ing force, and diſtinguiſhed the reign bf en 
wal much opprabejeus: Os, 1 
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Of. the changes which were introduced into cm 
0 ftitution. of Ferſey, from the reign of quien Mary, 
to that of Charles the ft. ce e om 
CCC 
JNURING the three preceding reigns, this 
kingdom had been polluted by the moſt 
icandalous commutations of religion and conſci- 
ence, for power and ſelf-intereſt, that hath at any 
time diſgraced the intellect and probity of human 
kind. ry the eighth, inſtigated by the vanity; 
of appearing as a man of letters, and to. teſtify 
his zeal for the holy pontiff, publiſhed a hook in 
defence of the papal ſupremacy, againſt Luther. 
But this attachment to the ſucceſſor of St. Peter, 
was ſoon found to have been made by no laſting 
cement. His majeſty grew tired of his queen, 
and confiding on the ſtrength of that ſignal, and 
unprecedented ſeryice, which he performed for 
the papacy, by writing in its cauſe, he expected 
an implicit obedience to his will, and required 
the pope to diſſolve his marriage. His holineſs 
preferred the obſervance of right and truth, to 
the · dictates of royal luſt, and refuſed his com- 
pliance with that, requeſt. The demon of laſci- 
viouſneſs grew rampant,. expelled the right of 
papal ſupremacy, from the breaſt of Harry, and 
placed that of the, king in its ſtead; and he re- 
ſentfully renounced the tenets which he, had, ſo 
Zealouſly defended. In this manner the holy ſee 
was ſtripped of its ſupreme authority, for 1 
| | 5 ing, 


4 


* 


a na__- 
ſing, on righteous motives, the arbitrary and un- 
lawful acts of a deſpatic prince: the ſole reaſons 
which can apologize for its exiſtenſe. . 
' His reſentment ended not at that point. Pro- 
fligacy and extravagance. had exhauited the regal 
treaſury: and his courtiers were importunate in their 
ſollicitation for pecuniary favours. The lands 
and riches of the, church, were the objects which 
this royal vulture and his kites determined to 
make their prey, and they were taken from the 
cccleſiaſtics. To theſe eſtates the churchmen 
were as juſtly entitled, as Harry to his crown; or 
his lay-ſubjects to their poſſeſſions.” If the ſtipu 
lations of the clergy wi. he 'kings of England 
contained in magna charta, ſix and thirty times 
confirmed, can impart a valid property to indi- 
viduals, of that earth, which is the original inhe- 
ritance of all mankind, oosrA 
The depraved manners of the monks, and the 


is 


luxurious miſapplication of their revenues, were 
made the oſtenſible cauſe of this deprivation of 
their properties; and they were given to men, who 
by the very act of receiving them, evinced that 
they were infinitely more abandoned than thoſe, 
from whom they were pillaged. This rapaciouſ- 
nels 'they preſumed to ſanctify by an act of the 
leg +22 795 67 0973 the dens 
Whilſt theſe lands remained united with the 
church, they were the inheritance of all thoſe 
ſubjects who choſe to renounce the expectations 
of ſecular advantages, and devote themſelves to a 
monaſtic life: and though nominally bequeathed 
to the clergy, they were, nevertheleſs, the pro- 
perty of the community in general; ſince every 
individual might participate in the produce of 
them, who choſe to become an heir, according 
to the will of thoſe who gave them. Ra 
Ho 5 ge ; Not 


We” 
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Not only the monaſteries, but the hoff pitk 
were alike demoliſhed, in which the e N 49 
ſick, and thoſe whom age had rendered und oe 

ro ſupport themſelves by fab Dn had found ref 
and ſuſtenance. The lands were indeed confined 
to the monaſtic orders; but all men were free'th 
embrace thoſe ger and to participate o of, chelr : 


revenues. 
When they were thus torn from thofe idle Hil 


voluptuous. monks, were they beſtowed on, ther 
ho were more laudably employed, or Teſs'H 5 


Baus amon the laity ? Are che ſervants Ae 
number, w when h ate now nurtured in ſloth. au b 


| . to ſuſtain the oſtentation and vanity of If 
thoſe maſters, who, enjoy thoſe ge 4 eſta tes, 
| Than. the mon s WhO were maintained 900 


in ancient days? Are the 're 
-3griculture,.. YET nerce, an r 
kingdom, more improved NO 


are now loſt to th he itate in! 1 
who were former 1 88 ſequeſtered i 
,monkiſh apparel, . ere tho 5 no vere { 

in praying for the ſouls of 0 ee Cat a 
nuiſance to ſociety, as theſe who are inceffa 
F the morals of the living g? We the 

ſums which, were given to prieſts, | for maſſe 

; interceſſion for their fathers, ſins more e - 
ly employed than thoſe, uch ta have bee c 

- beſtowed on the electors, and the eleQted, to 
accompliſh the works of miniſterial” 1 5 ign : 

Do the poor, taſte of that charity from the 
-men, which was ſo liberally beſtowed by t Hifi ds 

of the clergy? In what manner then is the 'com- 

munity advantaged. by. fixing g thoſe eſtates 50 ind! 1 
duals, and their families, which were open t t 
whole people, as their Becher in Parte e 

n 
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15 i Jerſey mY rey wes, which had been kde 
donations of piety,” were taken from the miniſters 
of peace and mercy, and given by Harry to the 
children of wrath 0 bloodſhed; and the go- 
vernor ſucceeded to the church. In what light 
was this prelude to the reformation, either Juſt i in 
itſelf, or beneficial. to the nation? f 

The ſupremacy, and the Roman: Catholic fxith, 
which had been {6 long united, were now rent 
aſunder. The obedient parliament accepted the 
church lands from the king, ay mop him with 
the ſupremacy, and the Catholic faith was left in 
common among them. Whoever of his ſubjects 
diſputed his ſupreme authority in things ſacred, 
were put to death; and fir Thomas' More, and 
biſhop F ider, by whom human nature was dig- 
nified,, were e for referring the dictates 
of conſcience, of the ont tution, Sd even the 
commandment of "God i in refuling to pro 
4 beate before the mandates of a tyrant, and 
the acts of a patliament, abandoned to profligacy 
and corruption. | 

The: redioulneſs a n Kitherint's' ldivotee, had 
proved a remora to the impetuous luſt of Harry. 
He therefore adopted a more laconic method of 
diſſolving matrimonial contracts, and decolated 
thoſe queens, of whoſe embraces he was tired. 

The pious Cranmer accuſes Katherine Howard, 
the queen, of incontinence. A freſh impulſe of 
laſciviquſneſs for another, perſuades the king of 
its reality, and ſhe is beheaded without trial, 'or 
being heard in her defence. The ſame cirſtien- 
tious N = ag had already pronounced the di- 
vorce of Anne of Cleves, under the ſhameful 
pretext, that the internal free conſent of the king, 
did not ICS: e the re 

4 ef - Thus 
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Thus the ſenſations of laſciviouſneſs, 4 5 
pointed in the perſon of Anne, were received by. 
this righteous 1 as the ſcruples of that 
king's conſcience, ho executed two Tens and 
the two moſt meritorious men on earth, in de- 
fiance of the laws of God and the conſtitution. 
Theſe acts of tyrannous inhumanity, received the 
_ conſecration of the reforming eccleſiaſtics, and 
the purliament. And:hence it appears that every 
atom of religion, honqur, conſcience, juſtioe, Ihe 
tegrity, truth, and fortitude, had been extitmi- 
hed from England, by the impious executions 
of More and Frſher. 'Thoſe, the texture of wh 
conſciences was too ſtiff to receive the i im ef: 
of the royal ſtamp. of religion, which Henry 
formed, were burnt as contumacious hexetie 
And theſe whoſe conſciences yielded to other ir. 
preſfions than the king had ardered, were doomed 
to the flames for this heretical ſuſoeptibllity. 
In fact, he had aſſumed the liberty of de: 
from the diſcipline of religion for ages 
eſtabliſhed, as he pleaſed; and puniſſied all 
thoſe who dared 10 differ Rom bin elf and hi 
innovations. He aſſumed the; papal infallibility 
together with the ſupremacy, and the zeal-of 2. 


cleſiaſtical vengeance was encreaſed in his 
ſeſſion, 

The ſentiments of Weber, and the ferkags of 
the father, were ſtrangers to his boſom, He co 
pelled the princeſs Mary to acknowledge herſe 
to be the progeny of inceſt. He wedded Ann 
Bullein, ſome time before his divorce from Kathe- 
.rine, in order to conceal the commencement. 
ber pregnancy, leſt her delivery might afford that 

roof of her incontinence, to which even the af 
y 2 9 of tyrants can give no plauſible  contra- - 


diction. This was both an inſult on the ſacra- 
| ment 
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ment of marria 2 unlawful union. And 
L 


though it Was Confirmed by che archbiſnop after 
che Foote, that ſacerdotill preſumption was ne- 
vertheleſs invalid. The confirmation ef an il 
deed,” canner alter the Pravity which it origins 
contains. And this confirmation is a proof, Fin 4 
was theh' eonebived in that view: or to what pur- 
poſe Was it done? But as Harty was never weil 

ded te Anne Bullein after his diſunion from Ka- 
therme, „ was k baſtard dy the laws of 
England. The ki commands, an e Parli 
ment obey; and 0 had commirted ehe Lene 
injuſtice in "robbing 'the clergy to enrich them, 
they thought it the moſt flagrant aA of ingra- 
titude not to bend their conſcſences tolhis beheſts, 
they therefore enact that! 'both Mary a e 
we ies ſeimat ee. 

It is 4 general etterchton, that gratitude : is 
ſeldom ecusl to the benefits which are imparted. 
The 'fallacy of this femark Was vetißed by the 
repreſentative” body - of 'this -populous kingdom. 
For in return for thoſe tetricoridl | gifts, which 
they had feeeivell from the king, they preſented 
bin ch he lives, Fights, ber ee and proper» 
ties of the ſub) «Rs. and even with the conſtitu- 
tion ſtſelf. And thus; as far as in them lay, en- 
laved their defcendants, to the concluſion of all 
thin „for they paſſed a legiſlative act, that his 
| Attn tions nsuld⸗ de equally obligatory with 
this ſtatutes which were made by ee and 
mithorif-Hhdi to bequeath the kingdom to whom 

ſbever he pleaſed. , 1 1 
- _ tonſetuence” of this i impious proftirution of 
their "ruſt, Henry, by his will, ſettled the ſuc- 
ceffiqn to the crown in the following manner; to 
Edward, his fon; to Mary, whom he and the two 
houſes had baſtard) ſed; to Eli zabeth,-who was a 


TE "— 
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wks — erden 
of illegitimation j an then: v0 che iſſue» of Marys 
his youngeſt ſiſter; 'who; was\maryed: to B : 
duke of Suffalk : . wo bw yinwy apdt 


this teſtament he reſcinded-Margaretptnl 
ny from: inheriting the 


BY 
eldeſt ſiſter, and her prog . 
erown, at leaſt till none of the Suffolk deſemndg 
ants remained to elaim it. H this will of Hear 
be eonſideredi as a legal act, the:Stuarts couldihidve 
n right to the 3 England; and theypurm 


in reality uſurpers, hetauſe . 
— of th thoule! of 4 If the | 
Which was ;nrglarted. by the parliament, to autha⸗ 
riſe the waking of that will; -bd)notrcanſtitetibadly 


nor the will lagfuk:conv „then ſhould thei 
Stuart famiby have ſueceeded to een Mary; finely 
Elzabethy being a baſtard, could hot inherinabs 


thione by the will ofihertfather} vnleſs, indagidy 

the act eee Henry the power of beque sii 
ing his kingdom, had ſu all athen aſta 
und obligatidus of the con — E. 
pecting othapat ond _— rties. 1 
two hduſes; 5 of Elizabeth; were 
opinſon thats tieyz te tere Towruns un: | 
not that ahve; is r from; what lb. 


ſerved on the death of that HE,ꝭB⅛u s: Fou fame 
ſucteeded to the excluſion of qt ni 
in oppoſition to the will of Henry, and in cb 


quence of his dineal deſcent . d Is 46330 af 
Egqward ehe fxth / being king, the:old-fabfiowf 
religion, from Which the ornatnents had zheen 
ſtolen by Hemy and his rapacious' parliambnt, 
was now itſelf demoliſhed. Phe lords and cn 
mons who had renounced the papal i 
rejected the Catholic faith aiſo; and, it is earecly 
uncharitable to aſſert, that for another gift, o 


equal value, they would have renounced the deir 
im- 


__-= : 
himſelf. ,- They had complimented Henry with 
the: fifſt, and Cranmer with the ſecond; And the 
pious archbiſhop, who by the hand of conſcience. 
bad been purely led to proteſtantiſm, burnt thoſe 
Proteſtants who did not proteſt exactly like him- 
ſelf ; and thereby manifeſted, that the ſpirit of 
perſecution had not -quitted his heart with the 
change of his religious opinions. 18 
Before his renunciation of popery, the powers 
of laſciviouſneſs had prevailed over the ſacred ob- 
ligations of his oath, to obſerve his chaſtity; and 
having emancipated himſelf from the ſhackles of 

the church, by the authority of that parliament 
which had demohſhed popery, he indulged him - 
ſelf freely in the fweets of concupiſcence. Thus 
the motives of the king and his prelate, to the 
reformation of the faith and worſhip of the Al: 
mighty, ſprang from the ſame fountain of ſenſu- 
ality z- for they were extremely ſimilar in the con- 
texture of their uls. | ft 
Edward being dead, his ſiſter. Mary aſſumed 
the ſceptre. Jr was now the ſeaſon. of the Ca- 
tholic monſoon. The conſcientious and Proteſt- 
ant members of both houſes, embraced the gale, 
| ſet fail before it, and arrived ſafe at the old haven 
of the Roman Catholic faith. They reinftated 
the - pope in the ſupremacy, of which they had 
diveſted him ; and threw their proteſtantiſm into 
the ocean of implicit obedience, having been pre- 
viouſly confirmed by the queen in their old religion, 
by the heavenlybenediction of poſſeſſing thoſe church 
lands, without moleſtation, for the grants of which 
they had ſo willingly rejected than very faith. 
And thus, by the ſame illegal donations, they 
were purchaſed from popery to proteſtantiſm, 
and from proteſtantiſm to popery. Their con- 
ſciences, lixe pendulums, vibrating from one ſide 

| io, 
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to the other, according as by the 5 or Pros 
teſtant weights, they were altert Gi n i 

Elizabeth mounted the throne like "le © 
man in maſquerade, at rund 12 5 
half white, half black, with maſks lookin 9500 
ways, and K e 5 feet, to impart, f | 
£4 moving with equal facility in either cee 

he compoſed her council of Papiſts and Pr roreſt- 
ants, with a ſuperiority of number in the former, 
to impart a hint to the pontiff on what fide the 1 in. 
e and had his boſinefs ſubmitted his conſc- 
ence to her applications, and legirimiſe her mot hep 
marriage © had walked zealouſ] 715 he pe 
of che komen Catholic church, fo ha 1 

eference but that which was iS by In 5 
But this impolitic ſcrupulouſneſs of the Rom 
hierarch, determined her feet to proteſtantiſin I 
members of the two houſes ſoon ee 1 the 
Proteſtant monſoon was ſprung v y ent- 
braced the gale, and returned to the Ke fro rom 
whence they had departed, . their hope ill laden 
with the precious cargoes of ch urch lands, an 
duplicity of conſcience. In his © arg er the, I - 
formation ſprang from luſt,” 1 arc pro. 
fligacy, like the” faireſt Frans ft from rhe manufe 9 
dung and ordure. And the "oft 2 8 i 
all national events, was derived fror n the met ha. 
2 25 of all cauſes. W hag 
It is unanimouſly avowed, "that the tier 
cough s are the rotten part of the conftitacig 
In this teign, whatever they may ſince 405 dern 
was it not the houſe of commons itſelf? 

The Proteſtant writers have injudiciouſſy, and! in 
vain attempted to defend this ſcandalous proltitution 
of eve 1 principle in thoſe incipient refotm- 
ers: and the Roman Catholics, with equal abſurdity, I 
tothrow it onthe church of Be. But the Wale 
ave 


2 


( Wy. 
have miſtaken 155 part they ſhould have adopted, 


and t the Roman; atholics have availed themſelves 
of- that Mmiſ-judgment. , For thoſe nefarious ad 
are truly dereitable, as the Papiſts have prov, 
By them alone they were thus moſt flagitioully 
committed; to them the imputations of that 
ſcandalous procedure, with which they have brand- 
ed the church of a e do alone belong. And 
this ignominious an N e 15 
ſcience. to the mandates of hig | 
6 e Mi the pro lon .* e popi 
th, is the ſtrongeft proof that a Go 
ſon, was ey  indiſpenfibly ge IT 
ry 50 hen Elizahet deset to the throne, fir 
Pawlet was oro of ſerſey, He. HI ; 
tl ugh. all evolutions of popery and prot 
5 m With. great dexterity. , As the pegr 
ps 0 e y had not departed, but. in a fem per 
1 err ancient religion, nd, it was now 
ins fe expedient to win them tothe Proteſfant 
worſhip, through fear of their, revolting to the 
Fr rench, by the influence of athohic 
faſties, Ac rter Was, grantec to. the 17 5 5-4 
£ tolling * their deen nee 51 5 and con- 
firmipg, Fa the ampleſt Manner 9 rights, Pri- 
| vileges, and libertics which h 15 mantel 
ber predeceſſors on the hren fc Tc 
During the ape in which f ir Hugh Pawlet wa 
governor. ſeveral: of the Cale, ng 2 — 
he had reſumptuouſly attempted to overthrow 
the —_ ithed-r eligion of France; fled, from that 
rYs,, rys and; 8 refuge in the iſſand of Jerſey, 
1 6 5 the 17 4555 ofpitably rec ived. The ſpirit of 
1 „animated by the fanatic declamations 
of thoſe proies ac teachers, {oon eradicated the re- 
mains of popery in that iſland, and captivated 
the wenn of the vulgar with amazing rapidity. 
2: The 


5 ( we} _ | 

The great outlines of their ancient religion, 
both in doctrine and diſcipline, conſiſted in a faith 
in Chriſt, and his apoſtles: and in tlie exereiſe of 
good works. And on an implicit obediencelto⸗the 
dictates of their prieſts. On the obſervation cr 
neglect of theſe, depended their felicity, or 
miſery, in a future life. 4 fly 
Theſe Calviniſtical teachers came fraught with 
other tenets, in both reſpects. They pronounced 
the ſupremacy of the pope to be a moſt abſurd 
and oppreſſive tyranny over the conſciences f 
men. They aſſerted that liberty was given to all 
mankind to think for themſelves, and model their 
belief according to their own opinions. This 
doctrine, ſo new and enſnaring to weak minds, 
and fo flattering to the ſelf-ſufficiency of all men, 
was received with rapture by the multitude. They 
fancied themſelves let looſe from the impriſon- 
ment of the Catholic pale, into the open fields of 
Aberty, and under the deluſion of following their 
own judgments, were drawn by theſe ſeduAive 
leaders where ever they pleaſed to conduct them 
„If a new mode of religion, more reconeilehble 
with the ſenſations of ſelf- will; and by which fal- 
vation is to be obtained on more eaſy” teritis 
than in the old although the tenets be ſubverſive 
lof that very religion, which they are fallaei- 
ouſly pretended to ſupport, there will be found 
-no difficulty to its being received among the 
million. The very eſſence of the chtiſtian 
religion, conſiſts in the believing that the will ef 
man is free; and that conſequently his actions are 
under his own direction: and that he is to anſwer 
and receive, according as he follows or departs 
from the acts of morality which it enjoins. For 
without this primary poſition of free- will, to what 
purpoſes was chriſtianity revealed; or on what 
poſition 
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poſition could the doctrine of rewards and puniſh- 
ments have been grounded ? In this view it co-ope- 
rate swith thecivil powers, and forti fies the injuncti- 
ons of the laws of man, by the commandments of 
the deity; and reaſon and religion become coin- 
cident. Notuithſtanding this foundation ſtone of 
the chriſtian faith, theſe innovators profeſſed the 
doctrine. of predeſtination, which reduces the me- 
rits of all human actions to one level, and an- 
nihilates the exiſtence of remuneration and in- 
fiction. ting 3014 is e 
That ancient and mode free-thinkers ſhould 
eſpouſe the doctrine of neceſſity, is in no! ſends 
ſurpriſing. But that the very men who pronounce 
themſelves the adyocates, and friends of religion, 
ſhould advance and ſupport thoſe. tenets, which 
are deſtructive of religion itſelf, would be mar- 
vellous indeed, were there not ſomething en- 
tremely captivating in things ĩrreconcileable, and 
inconſiſtent among the vulgar. It is directly 
contrary to what is obſerved in the nature of 
ſome animals; the progeny devours the patent. 
However, that the minds of their followers, 
like: ſtagnant; waters, might not be corrupted by 
the dead calm of predeſtination, reſpecting works; 
they, were to be agitated by a hutricane uf 
faith, This ſubſtitute to the merit of moral 
actions, requiring no exertion of beneficence, was 
2 primroſe | path, Which ſweetly led to the 
delights of Paradiſe. The ſtrongeſt belie vers 
were to be the moſt certain of bearitude. And iyet 
this juſtification, by faith, like all dther things, 
muſt have been devoid of merit, ſince every 
thought, aud every act, are fixt alike by the un- 
alterable decrees of fate. 
Rank in abſurdity, and ſubverſive of all ——_ 
worſhip as are theſe tenets, they were admirably 
| 3 - adapted 
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adapted to the inſiduous purpoſes of he; Caen 
iſts. By freeing the multitude fromh)/impheit faith} 
in the pope, > the — —e— achgirat 
tion, they prepared them toureceiwe tlieio e 
doctrines. For although they wert ſet frees fram 
papiſtical ſnackles, they ee e 
tellect. They were as equally prepared 1niplic} 
embrace the infallibility of — 
formerly had been to behietis' in that of the pa 

and their new deluders impreſſed what A. 
credulity they pleaſed, on their yielding minds. 
Predeſtination alſo countenanced and ſurged tbeni 
on to execute what was ordered: and Hαhen the 
ſenſations revolted from thoſe acts of | outrage 


which their former religion, prieſts, and hahitude 


had interdicted, the perſuaſion that a fol. 
faith would prevail over the criminality of chein 
actions, effaced the riſing teluctange, and they 


perpetrated whatever was enjoihtedthem./:htrwas 


pointed by the Lord, and the reſiſtance of'/main 
was both uſeleſs and impious. 203 10 187 ob- DB 
Had the incongruity of this heterogeneolu 
mixture of enthuſiaſm and ꝓtedeſtination teen 
obſerved, they could burdly-hiave dared toro; 
mulge it, unleſs they foundeditheir eonduct on the 


knowledge of human nature, tha Mhateveroũs 


unintelligible, is deemed divine, and procoed⸗ 
* on that principle, obtained their ends. 25% 
be Calviniſtical preachers having faſcinated the 
minds of the multitude, and being eneouragediby 
both the Pawlets, the governor and bailly flungoff 
the humble guiſe of ſecking an aſylum among beit 
brother Proteſtants, aſſumed the airs of apoſtolie 
excellence, and threatened to quit the iſland wnleſi 
the church of St. Helier, of which, indedd;ithey 
had already illegally taken Poſſeſſton, eee 
them by the queen, Th 
c 


\ 


the naler icke intended, and fenounci 


(ms). 
The / pebple reteined; this denunciation with 
fear-andtrembling}. ſdarce leſs than they would 
have heard o tlie df the Jaft tr trumpet; ; and; 
fancied lle grace and) providence of God, l 
inevitably: deſert chem itſi choſe fanatics. To this 
arrogance chefe teachers had been prompted ib 


corrèſpondtende eee ene ae 
bal ane who ma 


weten toilingiowieliiciqual: 1 
produce tliat full harveſt f reb on, which-they 
pane a ſucceeding teign. 19h won 119103 þ os 
Fhey had hw the effrontery to qubvert theres = 
15530 of rat potentate, in whoſRidominions-thayi 


found: proret᷑tion : and: bread; to alter the diſcipline 


and ritunltof⸗ the church eſtabliſhed: ta abaliſti 


2 ordinationg to ere a mew diſeiplind 
elders: arid dracons, And then proclaim- 


ar a day for celebrating the-communibh;cin theih 


way; they enticed great multitudes) fh. unite mn 


the ſupremacy of the queen of EHgland, as he 


had done that of the Ls: me ir to them. 


ſelves") 1990 ids Yo non adi. H 

They appointed alſo: what teachers they pleaſed 
to the benefices which! wete in her gift. Having 
advanced” thus far ih the work 8iidenictigions 


they preyailed:on a great number ob the inhabi- 


tants to petition her / majeſty: fob 2 Statt to: reform 
that church, Which ſnhe had formed... „ 20. 
No docttine like that of "predeltinbrton. 6 tan 
countenance” the acts 55 er imd impu: 
dence. Milte bog 10 fh 19" £07 cod 
Sir Amias Nunbwwegn a gent favourlteral! | Blis 
zabethy a por ems andi in that reſpect .d 
tramtor to her and the conſtitution. The queen 
was induced to grant bne part of What ſhe. hoult} 


haveztorally denied. She gave them 8 


19 0p 911 49: H 
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x ti Heliers an ablolgcly.tefuſed.ahomall ahe 


JY 02 of „ L / 1 (non 186 2190W Heer. 
tn fire J 65 peroicious kindled. by, a-parky 


10 TER. ian of a magazin of gun 


p. gf peri pita isa dfie milz 
G the, juictiof, as 
zed, 8 they invaded. the; bother 
ir, ch and the iſlanders became. orally: pd, 
mes Wl 1 6 Glth,. of Calvioiſw, - Ara 
Pie, 7 _—_ 15 foſtered bras : 
gontęemptible motives of appropriat 
Hirt en 2912 dean to themſelves. nan 
s (AE WE, angtica] erection, permitted! no ſuahi d. 
Fd 95 WAS; hon ofther-nthugement. .-5The 
uty, of, cheir pſurpation, llaced:thefelneaghers | 
Wy Ste, and :what.ithey dictated muſt che 
| a Ae mamed; 
002 1055 the 1 ſanctification of e fpinutvabileaticfs, 
200 ch 00 0 voted Aecording Men rhe inſpiration, 
tie Lord, for whom they wert directed.ol von 
STR SY AERIE ug 
© 5 Fi hcing now ſpiritual maſters of:{ttiq 
at. e alynod, to m 
| oF my „ e 
gqyerninent, Uplicly e 8 
1 75 Eh expelled, the 1 1 g. T a | 
in the, preſence” of ſir ee 
Wo was now governor, of, Jerſey, and: of the 
55 ug Fn e Their ordinances, were 
10 gl: the means in their power. And this 
flagragt apoſta cy from religion and their ſovereigny 
1 0 fapſlated without the leaſt aſſent of the qute 
$0 870 ". theſe ſubyerters of the eſtabli 
church, was, gonyeyeccd. to England, and ire- 


8 15 With exultation inexpreſſibſe, by the putin 
ght and Snape; two firebrands of 
faction, were diſpatched to Guern- | 
ty, 


Gale ra 
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ſey. 10 attend-andther fynod;} which Was held ih 
97, where fir Anthony Pawlet, the gove wa 
of jerſey; and the reachers of both iſlands, w 
—— They drew up an Inſtrument, ber 
cling) fb theiri religious diſcipline and doctrines. 
ThE governors ſubſ eribed it, and Snape was made 
chiplaitiof the caſtle in Jerſey, hn Cartwright 
of ghat in Guernſey, - oh 
-» Invthis manneiyi Having ereckka dbemlelveb u- 
me Jords of the religion and conſciences of 
the e inſular inhabirants, they uſurped a like power 
in the} domeſtic: affairs alſo. They inſiduou 
inſinuated themſebves into the ſecrets of all ' fa- 
milies, unt inutheir colequies and conſiſtories, 
made rules and» orders for their government in 
temporallaffairs} ant in all their proceedings the 
were incomparably more de 19 55 than the Prieſts 
of the Noman CARON, wot 
If theſe ranſactions were Paled without 15 
knowledg# of Elizabeth, the "governors we! 
egious traitors: both to conceal, and to 40 
ic it, without informing her of their brane 
If ſhe Was acquainted there with, it was an 
__ of abſurd policy, to permit men of the 
E principles to uſurp, with impunity, on the 
conſtitution and her regal rights, in one part of 
her dominions, whilſt ſhe was cndesvouriig. to 
ſuppreſs them in another. oy 
Phe admiſſion of a religion, founded on princi- 
ples not only ſubverſive of all religion, but of obedit 
ence to the authority of the laws, is to oppoſe the 
legiſlative, by the ſpiritual authority. By the latter 
they are taught that all actions are under the ne- 
e being done, and therefore there can be 
no crime in committing them. By the former 
they are to be puniſhed by the civil power, for 
thoſe things, in which it is allowed by the reli- 


gious, 


pious, that there is — Cs 
the iniquitous propenſities of the people arb 
Aimvlatec into Mee, by Poculrfee tene 

to the perpetration of all kinds of eriminality. 1 

. fuch opinions in religion are to be tolerated, ie 
nothing leſs than practically etecting the will of 
Sock againſt the moral ordinances of men; and yen 
the former is brought to juſtify their inclinations 
to immoral and ſelf-intereſted acts, the obligations 
of the latter can never prove effectual. Can ſuck 
contradictions coincide with the idea of lepiffa- 
non: e ee e 99 9984 G8 
The inhabitants of the iſle having grearly!fuf! 
_ fered by the partial and inequitable deciſtons of 
heir courts, had for a long while appkaled t 
thoſe in England, in order to obtain that fighit, 
by new trials, which was denied them in their G 


country. This was not a little vexatious to the 
bailly and Juris,” becauſe the whole ptoceſb was 
again repeated and the witneſſes were re-exathiged; 
which frequently diſcloſed tlie iniquitous procked 
ings of theſe Jud es. iii 7 153 109 : a 1 8 17 5417 
The jurats, therefore, petitioned the queen and 
eouncil, againſt this method of ne triak TH. 

Enew that in appeals to the council, there was He 

rehearing of witneſſes; that (the deciſton of the 
cauſe mult depend, in a great degree, un the eopy 
of the record, which had been made by then; 
und as that record“ was greatly in their Power ta 
draw as they pleaſed, their uprighteouſneſs wal 
The petition was laid before the attorfey and 
ſollicitor-general, and fir Hugh Pawlet, the g 
vernot, was cofiſulted alſo on that head. It 2 
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the unanimous opinion of theſe f ntlemen, that 
the iſlanders had no right to to the courts 
of law in England: and to this 1 they were induced 
by fir H Hugh, who declared that, according to the 
records of their charters, ſuch ret were td be 
made to king and council. 10 3! <nittz6n 
What charters had fallen under the obſervation 
of that governor, I know not, but in all thoſe 
which I have mentioned or ſeen, there is no ſuch 
direction given. However, that opinion was fol- 
lowed, The courts of England were forbidden 
to receive any ſuch cauſes, and all «pos HE0e 

been fince brought before the council. 

Whiiſt the Pawlets were encouraging the 004. 
viniſties! innomators, to ſupplant the eſtabliſhed 
chureh;of Jerſey, and to diveſt the queen of her 
ſupremacy in eccleſiaſtical affairs, t 
leſs engaged in transforming the cot 
the, ſtate to their purpoſes- In order to obtain 

that ſanction to their! meaſures, Which the jurars 
neither lawyfully could, and might not impanre, 
they revived the convention of the ſtares,” Which 
had heen long diſuſtd. The utility ta which this 
dene ht probably- de applied, reſpecting 
belves ſeems to have been foreſeen at thẽ 
time; whem the charter was granted by Elizabeth 
to the iſlanders of Jerſey; or at leaſt, from a 
Pace hieb is therein contained, they took the idea 
of eſtabliſhing that aſſembly. But the former 
ſeems to he the moſt likely, as it cantiot be well 
conceived, that this patent was drawn without the 
cireQion of ir ; Haag! Payer, who: brag man, £0 
veenghs Ir e 99275 nia 
In ghan@harteri it fa. * heſe preſents we 
ratify, approve, eftabliſh, and confirm, all and 
ſingular the laws and conſtitutions within rhe 
iſland, uſually and lawfully Practiſed, and anci- 
ently 
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ently received and approved, giving a en 


ing to the bailly and jurats aforeſaid, and to all 
other magiſtrates, miniſters, and others, 'whatſos 
cver, who, are appointed to any office or duty, 
full, entire, and abſolute authority, power, and 
faculty of taking cognizance, judging, and pro: 
pouncing, ſentence of, and on all and every kind 


of plea, proceſs, litigation, action, plaint, and 


all other cauſes whatſoeyer, ariſing within the 
illand, as well, real, perſonal, and mixt, as dri 
minal and capital; and all theſe, therein, and no 
here elſe, o be pleaded, tranſacted, projected, 


ceeding, or eee of, examining, hearing. 


and defended; together with, the power of pra- 
terminating,” abſolving, condemning: deciding, 


and executing. according to the laws .and:cuitonts 
of the iſland;, heretofore uſed and appravedy with: 
out any appeal whatſoever, Jexceptiin.caſes,which 
are reſerved for. our royal .cognizance,i accartjing 
to ancient cuſtom, or which by our right or 
vilege ought ta be xeſerved. e 4. otds 1d T 
From this part of her charter, iti ſeema i taihixt 
been intended, that che ſeat 3 


Judgmentowasggita 


receivg a material alteration in the number ofcabe 


aſſeſſors. The miniſters, which in this i place fan 
mean nothing but the clergy, the conſtables omann 
teniers, and all other magiſtrates, togethenivich 
all who bore, office, were now to, conſtitute athe 
court; and all appeals from their ſenteneg e 
interdicted. By theſe means the conſtitutiond of 
king John, which limitted the-tribunal-to; twhlye 
jurats, were in that part to be aboliſhed, z anch the 
other, of interdicting appeals, to be confirmed. 
At leaſt this clauſe was left to be conſtructiys 

applied to ſuch purpoſes. That ſomething like this 
convention had been revived, to oppoſe the int: 


quities 
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wities of the jurats in former reigns, is evident 
rom the records of the court in Jerſey*, The 
firſt inſtance which remains on their rolls, is that 
of the year 1477s in the e, 2 Edward the 
four. ME O18: 

The method in which ehis anestide was aft 
ſemblech 'ſhews it to be of a new, or à revival of 
a method become totally obſolete. They were 
called together, in conſequence of a conſent ob- 
tained from Harlſton, the then governor; and 
letters. to that intent were tranſmitted from him, 
directed to the dean, parochial clergy, and other 
eccleſiaſtics, the bailly, Jurats, nobleſſe, ' com- 
mois, ſojourners, and inhabitants of the' iſle. 
Theſe were to meet at the town of Sta Heliet, to 
deliberate'on the accepting of a donation, hich 
112d / been made by the pariſh prieſt of St. Saviour, 
tor the foundation of a ſchool. And in this re- 
cordiit is ſaid, chis⸗ donation was accepted oy oe 
ſtates.” 101 D 110 Vel 1 [19% 1! O 33 

That theſe aſſemblies, from that Gitis, were 
fallen into diſuſel“ ſeems evident ſinte in the 
reign of Henry the ſevenrh, "the Jutats had af. 
ſumed the: power Of raiſing money on the ſub- 
jects, and by the en.. which he made, tllat 
authority ig not aferrecd vs ſuch an aſſerably, but 
continued to the court, with limitation of 
power. Nor i is chere cle leaſt mention of ſuch an 
afſombr t ct mon Abbie Hep e 
In the year 1997 in the reigntdf Edward the 
ſixth; : chere ſeems to have been à renovation of 
chat convention, und every conſtable was ordered 
by the court, to bring with him twelve of rhe 
oy I r men of his een to aſſiſt at the 

Dee gy * go | ſelfions. 
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Jeſfions. | This diminution of the nutiber, 
» was probably made in order 90 4 i 
tumult and impediment of büfineſs, 
ceſfariiy arife from fo conſiderable ; a mk 901 
wete aſſembled on the former occaſion,” © aids 
The Pawlets, to whom" avarice An 4 eb 14 
power were as natural as eating, determ 
erect a new court, under the notion of Hil 5 
ing bulineſs, which was, in reality, to prove 
ductive of - 'pecuniary. emolument to the 15 
And to this intent they convened the ſtateß, 
in 4 qifferent” manner from the former. 1 
neither obſerved the firſt method of admit 
degrees of the inllabitants; nor the laſt, in '* 
the conſtables were to be accompanied wick i 


moſt officially inclined to en. In 85 
1385, they were convene in be mie z and 1 
In the former they conſiſted of ni 
parochial prieſts, and twelve conſtibles. | "Ih the 
latter of i e of the) rats ani 
and but of four conſtables. In one 
ſort of conventions, the court Extraordina 
eftabliſhed. LEY. „ 1 haha 
The paſſions, of men, like! iv ulets of 
whilſt they are kept within their due os 5 
are uſeful, and fertilize the 1 But 481 
ſtreams, by violent rains, riſe and overfiow their 


banks with pernicious effects, ſo it is with "Ge 


= 


mental currents, when they are ſwoln with" {0 
den floods of paſſion, which ſpread a Br 


| Cf 
inundation over the human conduct. 1 i 
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Thomas umareſque, order to ee Hi 
from the obl — mic 0 PTB a debt, had 
inſtigated, be Mahault to, bring an actiog 
| againi Helier! Umar relque. for chat money, The 

cauſe was diſmiſſed, and Mahault 1 35 XK 2 


faction e Ke e 489 
17th of. 583 67. In this deciſion Philip ar 
ry ca di ered fro am, the, TELL... 


was cxpreſ (sly. ſay 
10 850 en Fr; 12211 'De 
Her _ 


: Jed 10 copvey.am ob, 1% 
fferenge of e 
8 ment, 

'bailly, FI told Helier 
W uld have committed an 
M ) ad ſworn, to guſter Mat- 
- | 3757. Lari FAG (YT 
0 5 85 real cauſe of ſulpetting an in, 
tention 19 755 dat. 18 „ in Heu ue this 

1 p WAS. confidered, as an infidious made of 


his a as it was probably. i ie 


ten Wy r with that idea, 
ar 5 Dum he had done him 2 
V1 5 u 190 1 R a on. paſſed, in the 


1 800 ias, and nephew to George, 

Þ ent alſo, The. bailly received 
1 Dail rep IV with, h, indignation, th though it was certain- 
17 merited Ina. | great degree. ! . aſſerted, that 
155 was; injured 1 in the 17 harge of his office, and 
in his reputation; and required redreſs from the 
bara. Theſe ſubſervient inſtruments. of his.crea- 


tion 


101 5 e Pawlet, 1 . o- 
ally, was, g 
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Von obeyed his inclinations, an 
ordered to give ſecurity for his n ppearing to te 
Slant, which he did re- $45; tte 
zg Jahn De Carteret, Helier Dumareſque andi Pi- 
ip Journeaux, three of the jurats, ſtung wic in. 
dignation for the ill· treatment which they had re- 
ceived, prepared a petition to the queen, for the 
reformation of this court extraordinary, Whien 
had been ſo lately inſtituted; complaining,” that 
was prejudicial to the iſland. And to this was 
aftxed the voluntary ſubſcription of all thoſe WI 
remained unawed by the power of the Pacletz, 
and unpoſſeſſed by the dæmon of fanaticiſm j n 
this was tranſmitted to the council by a perſon 
whom they thought proper fort that purpoſe; 
although they knew it would be waſhitig''the 
Ethiopian to preſent a bill to the ſtates to reform 
the object of which they had been the creators, 
To comply with the rules of regular procedure, 
They, nevertheleſs, preſented one. The bai, 
who had been the parent of this progeny, which 
Tontrary to the natural method, was to give the 
father a fortune, affected to declare, that his ho- 
 mour was greatly injured on this occaſion, and con- 
ſidered it as an accuſation of ſomething criminal 
in his conduct. Accordingly, he commenced exi- 
minal proſecutions for acts which were but perſo- 
nal offences at moſt. And this was done to aug- 
ment the fine and puniſhment: a method which 
hath ſince been obſerved with ſtrict attention, by 
the ſucceeding and preſent baillies, in the court 
of Jerſey, againſt * promoters of the bill 
and petition to their ſovereign. I 
- Theſe gentlemen, in their anſwer to the actions, 
declare, they neither did, nor do intend to charge 
that magiſtrate with any criminal intention in the 
exerciſe of his duty; nor to hurt his honour, or 


Duinareſque was 


« 153 70 
the 1 his office, i any reſpe& whatſoever, 
The bailly, contrary to. 2 conſtitution of the iſle, Dx 
fat in judgment in his own cauſe ; and, not con- 
rent with this anſwer, required the opinion of the 
jurats, and reparation for the ſcandal which this 
bill of reformation of the court might bring upon 
him. And then this affair was referred to the 
flates, who had inſtituted that very court. But 
by what right the bailly preſumed to make the 
ſtates the Judges of a cauſe: or they 60 aſſume 
that authority, it is not eaſy to aſcertain. It wWas 
diametricallj repugnant to the conſtitutions of 
king John, aud not to be found in any 1 70 
from the crown, except the Clauſe. * Elizabeth 38 
charter be allowed to giye it. And that, taken all 
together, like the g granter herſelf, was. replete with 
duplicity, and Soy applicable 5 ſuch purpoſes. | 
De Carteret, Rees que, and Journeaux were 
committed to priſon ;: and on the 21ſt of Sept. 
diſcharged; on the ſecurity of four 
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of. conſequence, who. lee ed them- 
Fives had for bac 15 and effects BIS Effe as, - 
_ gether 1 7 Sj . obligatioff of two undred 
pounds terlin that De Carteret and rhe” 
others. , tha Gould, wer. all actions which might be 
brough 5 them, reſpectinę the cauſe of 
their 1225 iſonment. Se. was t e deſp otiſm of 
bai 


the 


D wo © Lt 


his own ha 
« I thi 8 my „ was il. adviſed, 40 . 
counſelled, when he committed theſe men to pri- 
ſon, for ſuch like reaſon, wherein he hath exceeded 
the bounds of his commiſſion. . No jurat, by the 
law, could be committed, but for treaſon,” But 
3 8 


| n+ 
to diſapprove the conduct of a fon, and to prot. 
mote the honeſt claims of ſubjects, who legally 
purſue him, are things effentially diſtinct. There 
are few fathers, who like Brutus, can willingly 
| behold their children puniſhed for intending” to 
enſlave their country. . Sir Amias, who held in 
his poſſeſſion an epiſtolatory power of exculp4- 
tion, which defied ' the utmoſt reſentment of he 
queen, might fafely reprehend the conduct of bis 
ſon, to impart the idea of juſtice and impartia- 
lity in himſelf.” Subtleneſs and duplicity were. his 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics, and intereſt the ſole 
guide and incentive to all his let. e 
On the 24th of October, in the ſame year, 
Helier Dumareſ gue. acknowledged that he Hu 
expreſſed himſelf in terms not agreeable to the 
bailly, reſpecking his quality and office. The ju- 
rats deliberated on this ſubmiſſion and acknow- 
ledgment, and determined that reparation” Was 
neceſſary between perſons of ſuch quality; and 
for the ſake of maintaining concord and Jokes 
They fined Dumareſque in twenty livres t6'the 
queen, and twenty to the bailly: the firſt of which 
Was, in fact, to the governor, his brother. 
It ſeems a ſingular manner of making concord, 
by ordering a reparation on one ſide, only, when 
both were in fault. The different qualities of the 
erſons, could warrant no ſuch Preference. PadwW- 
oF was bailly, and Dumarefque' a jurat; anch the 
latter was not inferior to the former in fa 
and was as legally to be ſupported, ' "Ins 
ſuſceptible. of being injured, as that of che 
former. And this feparation Was not for tlie in- 
f jury 1 the baill had incurred, but W KHut he 
mig ht receive, It ſeems difficult to determme 
ther the pro gacy or the folly of this maſo- 


rity of jurat were the moft egregious. ' But it is 
not 


i uncommon 5 16 ears, to ha 

ot an His ce 75 

| wee. fort. of 10 55 — Ice to Gee 

ont erer lr 11 ble to the 
rpoſes of th & 55 jeutenant. 

26050 the fame. lay alſo, 18 fir 5 


and Journcaux, ha he exerr 
ciſe of the cours, eee Which was found 
by them, to, be. in the matters and b 
jects . whicl Ein rev be before, it. Secondly, 
that they had uſly, a ee ſubſcripti ions 
to their bill, in are. to trouble her 1 10 
mediately therewi ithout firſt addrefſi them 


ſelves to the 77 and. 20 5 ſtates, by the au- 
Tou of, f; which ich zhe ſaid court. Was. erected. 
hid , that hey, had, ſubſticured a  Privete Per- 

fon, for a public4,c _—_ 40, = 0 hoxity of; 1685 
ſtates, 04 ;;alone it belonged to auth 45 


me — 1 Hr Bf: haſh, and, other. cauſes, 


ends an 100 * fatis- 
Sed, 0 r, impriſopmetit 
15 25 ST 72S, an. 
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in any S. Of the ne 
themſelves had. x6 Ws I it 98 We n 
no. 7 g been, uſual eels. th 2 2 


and; th * 7750 9951 tafie, 
nor a ad. berg iterdicted ft 
civil cgncerns, hy re roms 5 Man 1 
| ſeyen 4 ee ates a che had at that time, 
any legal ence, nor have they ſince acquired 
any, TS authority to inſtitute courts, or 
to be- concerned on ſuch judicial matters. * 
| L 2 ly, 


LY. 
17 they could have no right to authoriſe any per 
on to preſent any petition to the queen and coun. 
cil, beyond any private ſubject, themſelves having 
no authority to act, but what they: had ber 
aſſumed. 
But the ſpirit of falling, which is as inſeps- 
_ Table from fanaticiſm, as poiſoning is from arſenic, 
had been ſo totally transfuſed: through theſe: ſtares, 
that it was become habitual to their lips, as it is 
for fire to aſcend, or for water to run down hill. 
And there will be ample and notorious eviction, 
that: this propenſity hath not yet deſerted the cooft 
f Jerſey. 7 
% Nhe bailly foreſeeing that the three ſurats intel. 
edi to appeal from this ſentence, gave the court to 
underſtand, that another act was ſtill requiſite to 
vobviate the effects which their application might 
produce. They, therefore, fubſerviently obeyed, 
and an act was made, that the noble bailly had 
— redreſs, by means of the bench, in order 
ful methods, to reſtore peace to the public 
| — and to ſettle all controverſy, a, repeing the 
rom for > — of — court extraord 
agreeing to the advice of the ſtates. That 0 
chat account the jurats had made an act, Which 
feemed to put an end to the diſpute?” This“ Ws | 
done to prepoſſeſs the council with the 6bſt 
of the three appellants, who had thus 'prefui 
do trouble them on a cauſe which' was terminated. 
From this act and relation, De Carteret{ and 
Journeaux, a pealed alſo, and Nicholas Meſſer- 
vey, and Ni Tibault, were bail for the 


amende and expences. [3 
The inhabitants who'had Bgned che pet i 
the three jurats to the queen and council, Weft 
conſidered as egregious offenders, and their apptt- | 


cation to their ſovereign, was thought by the 
licutenant- 


(4 157) 
leutenant-governor, and the bailly, to be an intole- 
rable indignity offered to their highneſſes. This 
affair being before the court on the ſame day, in 
which the preceding act had been made, De Car- 
teret took upon him the defence of thoſe people, 
and ſupported the undoubted right which all all fab. 
jeas enjoy, of petitioning their ſovereign, even in 
the moſt deſpotic governments; or by what means, 
ſays he, “ ſhall they make known, and be relieved 
8 the en of their een and 
udges. H 

The bailly had no inclination: to diqpute tlis 


right by the rules of logic. He had always mm: 


readineſs a ſet of ſtanding arguments, calledi the 
majority of the jurats, and their proofs were irve- 
fragable. The ſamg method of reaſoning remains 
in full energy to this day, and the two Lemprieres 
are as much maſters of thoſe logical powers _ 

_ preſent; as the tyo Pawlets were in the days. of 
Zlizabeth. But although they agree in their 
manner of governing, am inclined; to believe 
there will be ſome difference in che event of it. 
„ &E his act of De Carteret, in daring to deſſenil 
the petition of his fellow ſubjects, was determinell 
to be illegal by the jurats; and the reaſons which 
they. give for this procedures in the act itſelf. am 
5 0 berg De — b having 
carried his appeal from the preceding entenee 
given againſt him, had unde rtaken to anſwer; and 
act, before the ſame judge, from whom he had af 
pealed, in the cauſe, of others, ho had -ſubſeribetl 
the bill, in which. the bailly hadeſuſpiciom of ſcan- 
dal; and for that reaſon — —— 
chat che nature of his appeal Nas changed, and they 
had, annulled the right of applyingity, as therlaun 
Act ee this. act ) Garterct proteſted. 
Oi! 2 L. 3 "GL uid 93 an 
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Miu 
Can "a clit amore Hagitious Inftance of tha at 
algendency which this imperious, magiſtrate, hac 17 
acquired over, the others, his aſfe lors qa. the ſame 
bench? De he a doi a jurat, and what they- 
denominate anſwering and aftin;:. for c others. before 
the ſame judge, was an utter falſhood,. He was a. 
judge himſelf, and giving his Opinion on t he cauſe 
of, men who were; called before them And for. this, 
indiſpenſible Jury, he was to be re 0; from th 
og of purſuing his own, And; 16 5 complains | 
injured honour done to the bailly, was now fink. 
to a ſuſpicion of ſcandal, contained in the bill for 
formation af the court; and this 3 Judicial 1 
his ain legally forfeited his 1075 to an appea b. 
d no the leaſt foundation i in t ae laws. and cu 
toms 2 the iſland. It requires more than, hy- 
can powers, to ſupport wit Patience this ſubſer⸗ 
vient infamy of theſe jurats. 
Flaving ade chus far in the mavifeſtario 
of his power over this majority « of the -Jurats, 1X 
of their proſtitution of every virtuous principle 
which ſhould animate a judge, he proceeded to an 
oh gf pte yet more injurious, This was, 
De Carteret and Jong e aving appealec 
foo the wake f ſhoul * be, admit tted 
to, fit as Jurats ; e 0 that appeal, Four of the 
Jurats, out of even, preſent, © were jor. At 
opinion, and three ſuſpended theirs, in ord 
have the preſence of the. go ernor, , and a © Fall 
bench, that the entiments of fall m1 he be ta ken 
on that i important occaſion. . s. the m4 
were profeſſedly abandoned W and t 
others had not, the reſolution to vote in 9 0 
af right. The bailly interdicted their, prelen 0 
for that day, and referred the affair to ano th e 
deliberation. | And. thus i remained. 255 | "hi 
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Thus the jurat, who dared to appeal from the 
-udgment of the bailty! in his'6wn cauſe, was-to 
be dilgracefully folfended From his right of ma- 
giſtracy in all others. Theſe acts were intended 
to fruſtrate the efficacy of thoſe reaſons, which 
were offered in the petition and appeals, by repre- 
ſenting to the 'queen and council, the opinion 
which the bench entertained of the characters of 
De Carteret and Journeaux: and that for chis reaſon 
they had reſcinded them from the right of appeal- 
ing, and of be, in judgment; repreſenting this 
determination to be legally enacted for ſuch contu- 
mac it & JUNE, © Ons 
This method of miſrepteſentation of fact and 


* 


Jaw, is ſtill in great practice by the bailly, and 
the preſent jurats. They depend on the effronte 
of aſſertion, and the difficulty of acquiring a due 
knowledge of the conſtitution of Jerſey, andthe 
truth of the facts, by the privy-counci}, for their 
ſucceſs ; and they have but too frequently pre- 
vailed on the fide of falſhood againſt trutbz. 
Dumareſque and Journeaux, either by intimi2 
dation, or > ak more culpable motive, were in 
duced to relinquiſh the purſuit of the appeal; but 
it was not congenial with the fpirit of a De Car: 
teret, to ſhrink from the underraking of juſtifiable 
proceedings, He therefore perſiſted, and repaired 
to England in ſupport of it. 
The cauſe was brought before the coun- 
cil, of which fir Amias Pawlet, the governor, 
among others, was to determine of the merits 
of this conteſt berween De Carteret, and his 
brother, the bailly, united with his ſon, tlie 
lieutenant-governor, and on that account, 'but 
little differing from his own cauſe. Tt was ac- 
cordingly determined in favour of the Pawlets, 
and De Carteret was impriſoned in the Marſhalfea. 
ds "Hs „„ 
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10 The: -ceafags aſſigned by tha ca for 
_ daciding: in that manner were, that the pri- 
foner;had: goht about to obtain hands and alga 
2 petition to lier, majeſty, for taking away the 
ancient court extraordinary: that the ſentance f 
the bailly was juſt, and the appeal without cauſc; 
and De Carterer's proceedings factious, and theres 
ore he was to remain in priſon, untill he acknow- = 
ledged his fault; and ſubmitted himſelf to the bai. 
Suech was the righteous conformity of the privy 
council, with the judgment of the Jerſey jurats; - 
And the cauſe of this ſimilar opinion in the, ſus 
perior court, aroſe. from like motives. with thoſe 
of the lower, In the former it proceeded from 
the commands of the queen: in the latter from 
that of the bailly. This union of opinions: 1 
fecked the annihilation of juſtice, 

Sir Amias Pawlet was a perſon of too great- 155 
portance, if not of alcendancy over the queen, 
to remain unindulged in any act of injuſtice which 
he might requeſt; and this even though ſhe miglit 

wiſh. to have denied it. Pawlet was the man 
whom Elizabeth had eſpecially.) ſelected to be 
the jailer of the unhappy Mary, queen of ;Scot+ | 
. land. The obdurateneſs of his, heart, and auſte 
rity of. his character, had warranted that opinion 
of him. Artful, as unfeeling. he had declaned 
the neceſſity of removing Mary froni the world, 
and more than inſinuated, that he was prepared to 
execute that office, which he knew was the ardent 
wish of Elizabeth's barbarity. She was therefore 
| committed toi his cuſtod j % 511) 203 oi 
He imagined. the tender frame; of thatcptive 
805 wo'd illy bear the inclemency of. theſſta-- 
ſons. He therefore limitted her apartment to 
miſerable rooms in the * of Fotheringay, id 


ruinous and decayed, that they. Were — 
the 


ä N 
the winds and gain oH all »fiddds By means of 

this expoſure to.Aeverities) he Hoped tiat᷑ diſenſe 

might accompliſtil her executionowithout the aĩd o 


mundal violence Health depends But little lefs on 
the ſenſations of the ſoul; tam on the diſpoſition of 
the body. Hel chereforè treated her with indig⸗ 
nity;/ unbecomitidta man and infuſted het royalty 
wih acts inhuman and unpardonable. He'ey 
denied her liberal hand to give its wonted chari- 
ties, and robbed the ãndigent to encreaſe her ſuf- 
ferings. Thie daſtte was bonverted to a common 
jail, and one unhappy ybuth, who diſdained to 
bend his conſciencè to the love of life, and re. 
nounce the Roman Catholic religion, was 1mprB 
foned in the ſame manſion. With ſuch unrelenting 
ſavageneſs was he —.— chat by gradually 
encreaſing miſeries; he daily languiſhed, and died 
at length, benrath the eyes of Marr. 
But thoſe injuries; inflicted on the ſoul and dei 
lcate frame of that illzfated queen of Scotland 
were une ual to the effecting of —— 
which was fo earneſtly expected: The unexam! 
pled deed of doaffling a queen to death; who had 
ſoughtlan aſylum. im ine dominions of a ſovereigh; 
united with, her by the ties of Confanguinity, fd 
by whom ſhe was promiſed ſuccout, was reſerved 
for Elizabetli. It hatł fixed that ſtygian dye on her 
character, which contrary to the uſuaſ ſtains of cru. 
elty, that by time inſenſibly wear out, hath con- 
ſtantly encreaſeck in blackneſs, from the hour f 
Mary's execution to the preſent. Every reſearch 
into the life of the queen of Scotland hath proved 
the many nefarious falſhobds, which her Yebel 
ſubjects, and the queen of England had fabii- 
cated} to countenance” their barbarities, and tò 
contaminate her character. And that ioad of infa- 
my which was ſo malicioufly laid upon her, is no- 
13 | | leſſened 
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crable, numerous 2 were framed, and dili- 


preſervation of the Proteſtant religion compelled hex. 
to that unchriſtian meaſure. And thus tocanſecrate, 
that ſanguinary act, and breach of God's command; 
ment. Thou ſhalt do no murder, by the hypocrutle: 
care of promoting the religion which prongunces, ig 
 Pawlet was a puritan at heart, in whom crafti- 
neſs and ſubtilty are ſignally characteriſtic. He. 

knew the duplicity and inſiduouſneſs of the queen, 
and apprehended the fatal conſequence Which 
would follow his obedience to the murderous inf 
nuations of a woman ſo notoriouſly daring and de- 
ceitful ; and tho' he would with pleaſure have ber 
held the death of Mary, conſecutive of his brutal 
treatment, he was not ſo deſirous of that event 28 
that it ſhould be productive of his own. AF 


was convinced, that being perſonally her actua 
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executioner, he muſt eventually become his nil! 
ſince Elizabeth, Who could diſdain [the ſentiments 
of humanity, the bonds of confangu inity, the pro- 
miſes of protection, and the Obligation 5 all! 
laws, both divine and human, to emancipate her- 
ſelf from the embaraſſments of Mary's life, would 
not heſitate to doom him an oblation to the public 
reſentment; and by his death attempt to exculpate 
herſelf, and convince the world that he had been? 
the unbidden executioner of the queen of Scotland. | 
Actuated by theſe motives, he affected not to 
underſtand the indirect ſuggeſtions of his miſtreſs,” 
and perſevered only in his uſual exerciſe of cruelty! 
towards the princeſs in his cuſtod x. 
Elizabeth had probably conceived that this re. 
tardation of accompliſhing her deſires, precegded 
from the apprehenſion of his carry ing them into 
execution without a written order. She therefore: 
abandoned her reſerve, and ſent him a letter 
written with her own hand. The blobdy hand of 
female cruelty. © In this letter ſhe complained 
of his tardineſs to reſcind the life of Mary. She 
entreated him to call to his remembrance the duty 
of a faithful ſubject, and relieve his ſovereign 
from her dread and danger, by finiſhing the 5 
of the queen of Scotland. - 
This complaint of Pawlet's dllatorineſs, ry 
ciently indicates the promiſe which he had made 
her; and evinces'that ſomething more than the 
known brutality of his character, had determined 
the queen to commit that princeſs to his cuſtody. 
Pawlet having received this authentic and per- 
manent eviction of Elizabeth's remorſeleſſneſs, 
aſſumed the importance of honourable ſenſations. 
He knew, witli this teſtimony of her aſſaſſinating 
ſpirit in his poſſeſſion, that by declining the hor- 
rid act he was not only ſafe from her reſentleſs cun- 
ning, 


(/ 164 ), 5 8 
ning, but thedeteſtation which muſt follow che con 
mitting of it. And that the apprehenſion of her be- 
ing diſcovered to the world, would prevent her 
daring to deny what favours he might aſk. Paw 
let therefore returned an anſwer to the queen, and 
with indignation rejected his compliance wich 
ſuch ſanguinary deſires. Ie lamented that any 

actions of his 5 could have ſuggeſted an idea 
that he was capable of becoming an aſſaſſin. He 
Who by every means, except the actual commiſſion 
of the deed, had ſought to procure. the death of 
Mary, affected to entertain abhorrence at his be- 
coming her executioner ;. and by a duplici 
equal to his ſovereign” s, duped her to; his-pur- 
poſes, as ſhe had intended to 8 him to bers. 
On the receipt of "Ou e eee called 
him a dainty f 3 


14499 


2 Suck was * inte 2 . to 7 privy 
council, | and ay Maca ſovereign, 
reign is ſtill applauded by the unexamining. me 

titude, as the moſt propitious. to the rights phe 

berties of Engliſhmen, ..; .; e Abt 
De Carteret had been be from the Mar- 
ſalſea, on making ſubmiſſions to fir Amias Pays 
let. Though bent to the earth, like the hranch 
of an alder, he took freſh 998. and ſhot Foro 

with full vigour. N 183104 
= Mr- Amias Was now dead. De Carteret, d 
the friends of right and liberty, imagining chat the 
intereſt which te — ha held in the _ | 
IZa- 


( 6) 
Elizabeth, might be buried with 'the” father, re 
newed their oppoſition to the ſon, and charg 1 
him with mal adminiſtration, when ht was Heute 
nant-governor to ſir Amias. To this intent they 
drew up an inſtrument, containing various charges 
of malverſation; and De Carteret came to Eng- 
land, and laid them before the council, deſiring 
that a power might be given to proper perſons or 
examining witneſſes in Jerſey, to the proof of what 
they included. This was anderen n ind a view 
of preventing Anthony Pawlet from ſucceedin 
to the government, and of being freed from thoſe 
oppreſſions which the iſlanders had en dured under 
the grandfather and father, and duri 8 the lieute- 
nancy of Anthony himſelf” 

The two Pawlets, Anthony, vile George, TY 
bailly, propoſed to obviate this ſecond applica- 
tion; and to that intent, convened the ſtates, who 
had been the ductile inſtruments of theſe Pawlets 
in the preceding acts of injuſtice, and falſe al 
ſertion; and who were, in Lact, the acceſſaries of | 
all the ifiiquittes, —_— which De Carteret com- 
plained. Theſe conſcientious magiſtrates ſigned the 

inſtrument which the two Pawlets had drawn up, - 
and it was tranſmitted to the council. 

»On the 4th of May, 1389, ec tü platt was 
brought before the board; and though De Carteret 

bad petitioned to have tlie ecclairciſement of that 
affair, by wit neſſes in Jerſey y, without acceding to 
_ requeſt; the cauſe . was then determined 28 f 
im. 810375 © * 3 

The ſame motives to iſbitice ſabbiſted i in the 
boſom of the queen, which had operated, ſo 0 
nipotently in favour of ſir Amias. Her majeſty's 

execrable epiſtle had deſcended from the offefion 
of the father, t to that of the ſon; ; and though 
eee 


IT 


> 


Nils; * — 


Elizabeth would undoubtedly have rejoiced 9 
have been freed from that chaiu of her iniquities, 
with which ſhe had bound herſelf, and that | wiet 
regions; yet whilſt the latter remained in the 
hands of the ſon, ſhe dared; not to refuſe cher 
ſanction to whatever crimes the Pawlets might pre: 
ſume to perpetrate. TOLISE 111349b 50) 2g A 112 . 
The privy council therefore received the com, 
De Carteret had framed certain injurious and ſlan 
derous articles againſt Anthony Pawlet, and George 
Pawlet, bailly of Jerſey. That he had taken 
upon him to complain in the behalf of the com- 
munity, without commiſſion, warrant, i; or di- 
rection from them; and called things in queſtion 
a ſecond time, which had been ordered alxea 
by their lordſhips; whereof, ſome part ofthe 
articles touched the credit and reputation of Sir 
Amias Pawlet, knt. ſome time a member of this 
board, and a perſonage of that honour and; finge- 
rity, as was well known to their lordſhips. aner 
which ſlanderous ſuggeſtions he received puniſg- 
ment by their lordſhips cenſure and ſubmitted 
himſelf to the [ſaid fir Amias Pawlet, andi . 
after his deceaſe, reviveth the ſame. And alſe, 
not being able to produce any proofs of any 
his aforeſaid articles of his complaint againſt the 
ſaid Anthony and George Pawlet, by which it 
appears to their lordſhips, that theſe his reproach - 
ful articles, proceeded rather from ſome other 
evil cauſe and former ſpleen, than upon juſt cauſe 
and reaſon; whereunto their Jordſhips are induced 
by a certain inſtrument, which the {aid dieutenant 
Anthony Pawlet, in the name of the whole ſtates, 
in which it is certified of the good carriage of the 
ſaid Anthony, in his charge, contrary to the 1 — 3 


( 167 ) 
De Carteret's ſlanderous allegations.” For which 
reaſon, together with the evil diſpoſition of the 
ſaid party, their. Jordſhips have committed him 
to the priſon of the Marſhalſea, there to remain 
during their 'Jordftips pleaſure, untill he ſubmit 
himſelf unto their eee, oe and to 5 . Ant 
thony Pawlet. “ 0 
Such was the determination ofi that privy- coun- 
cil. They declared that De Carteret had no 
proofs. And by what means could he have ad- 
duced them, when he was denied the juſtice of 
examining evidence in the iſland, in teſtimony of 
the truth of what he had alledged. His allega- 
tions were, therefore, adjudged to be ſlanderous 
and injurious ſuggeſtions againſt Anthony Pawlet, 
proceeding from ſomè evil cauſe of former ſpleen, 
and evil diſpoſition. And this was. their determi- 
nation, though no witneſſes had been examined to 
teſtify the futility of the complainants reproach- 
ful articles. But although there was no teſti- 
mony there were cauſes aſſigned for theſe opi- 
nions. Sir Amias was a man of credit and repu- 
tation; a member of that board, and a perſonage 
of hobbur and ſincerity, well known to their 
lordſhips. Beſides this, the candid repreſentation 
of the ſtates; who were witneſſes in their own 
cauſe, and for their own exculpation, was receiv- 
ed as an authentic voucher of the Pawiets, _ 
their own innocence. And it was believed, 
that evidence, that De Carteret had no direction 
from the community to apply to the queen and 
council. — he was denied the right of ex- 
amining witneſſes, as le requeſted. 
By the ſame deciſion allo! it was further cnadtell 
That at De Carterer's enlargement, he ſhall 
not depart from hence, untill he have obtained 
leave from the whole table. And if the ſaid De 
2 


( 169 ) 
Carterer falt perſiſt any eee % Fol # 
2 


againſt the Anthony'and'Geor Re, PA 
their lordſhips will Judge - —_—_— fix to be 
mited, their letters fh en to Gene 


r. juſtices there, tö aun — 5 DFE 
id ac cuſations, and to make rt thefedf ts 
their lordſhips. Which th widmhips order, vas 

obt Ir landed te be regiſtered” in the Ol Booke” 
This part of che order! of the Evuncilwas y 
hin 105 than à condemnation of *the'- former, 
grant De Cartaret permiſſion to hone th 
tre Ne by Mate and he — ! c 


| es and juſt 
13 
el Mm ro'prifon ? ? They refuſed :him*affo 


the 35 Fo of retur — his native country, with 
Ki Permigtian o. every member of the ech 

This imterditt wa: in reatity; . 
baniſhment, N reſcinded Nm BS that 

| 1. which the Laws of ali 
traty, Have e een 


fore his" judg bs | 
had pronounced) the antecs a neee 
him, between hom and f 
almoſt as much' as, between Hint and the E 
were to ſit in r G ihc rhe 
| bailly's oppreſive acts, and of che- trutir M that | 
teſtimon) Which the witneſſes on the p 
Carteret. aer nen ane 
When the ri ghts of property were lawfhlly"de- 
_ cided by ſingle Lolnder⸗ and he who conquer 
Was leah to have the Juſt title to the Sheet! in 
conteſt. Had it not Sep an ad the mot ineqbi- 
table to have amputated the hands of one Sf the | 
diſputants, and then allowed him to engage the 


- Other, who remained entire? Yet ſuch was the 
; Juſtice 


| (9g) 

ji of hi —— of, the privy- c 

— ade. 4 AY 17 neh Hf "ET 
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— epvgnant to the. 
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fined. EET * let, was ſranda 5 
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the 4 

boca. be pri 
have —_— tionec T Fee was 

of a deſpotic officetʒ ore he 

N of; meg ect. „ine on, 

Anthony, Paulet Mas, n to 1285 ee 

of Locle to, take oſſeſſion of: the little iſle o 

Jer! ys where. be..ceſols ed to reign, imperiouſly, 

And eee ee his conſe, 


cer gt. ch 29 — 7 0 the minds of 
ilanders T's Ws Joe, rom. 28 wb 
-GAUN che 12 who ha 
beep, che, al ſites . 2 former ty- 
ranny „ This letter — 1 the loth of May, 
2 —— es of Anthony Pawler 
be their, 2 appointed by patent, under 
3 ngland, to govern and take 
te gre the and in 3 In as ample a manner as his 
father, or any of his predeceſſors had done. They 
vuere required to ſee that he took the uſual oaths, 
and expreſaly 2 the ſupremacy. 

From this ſpecific imunction it ſeems not un- 
likely, that Anthony was more than ſuſpected of his 
elk, r in the iſle; and that this oath 

1 


was 
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contend, and that tenet alone, in which tf 
unanimous, is manifeſt from the writings? 


dulge the Pawlets in this audaoious uſurpai 
her royal right, and ſubverfidn off the eftabliſhtd 
celigioh. „ HH . Ve % bos boot 
FI! this letter from the lords uf the cdunallito 
_ - the jurats of Jerſey, the unſtuadineſs of govoarn- 
ment, the igreat diſorders diſeontentments und 
10, Wen '& VC ata . 1% 0.16001 di- 
„ r a0 od 
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| was intended to prevent his farther progreſſion in 


that path of rebellious uſurpation. This ſacred 


depoſition the new / governor took without heſ- 


tation. But it made no more impreſſion on his 
mind, than the ſhadow of à cloud paſſing over 
a corn- field does on the grain it bears, and from 


that hour he paid not the leaſt attention to 
the obſervation of it. For- in the year 169 he 


was preſent at a ſynod in Guernſey, as it hath 


ment, by which the ſupremaoy was taken from 


the queen, and imparted to theſe Calviniſtical in- 


novators of the eſtabliſhed worſhip. For, to grhat 


purpoſe is the liberty of confcience adopteds by 
theſe advocates of that right, if they are td be 
bound by any obligation, ſacred or eivil, from 


the freedom of promoting their oπα]n intereſts on 
any occaſion. That this is the liberty for which 


the ſwarms: of ſectarian locuſts ſo conſcientiouſly 
4 


they publiſh; and the practice they putſugnoBat 
the ſame aſcendenoy overithe queenzowhaclrfantti- 
fied his oppreffive acts off civil guxeriiment, gave 
him the, hardineſs to perſiſt ino thavof >theicecldli- 


aſtical. For, to what other rauſe can it obe wün- 
ſonably aſcribed, that a woman ſq» ĩimpariouschnd 


jealous of her prerogativeiqhould . 
ibn 


„„ 
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diſq uietneſs of the iſland, and the ** 
zultlags were expreſsly mentioned. And it was 


added, . foraſmuch as her majeſty hath now re- 


ſolved on the choice of your governor, we think 
it the leſs needful to admoniſn you either to re- 
form the abuſes and diſorders aboveſaid, or to 

reſpect him as becometh in duty, and as in for- 


mer times hath been obſerved, wherein you ſhall 


ſnew yaurſelves very careful af your own good, 
and become very acceptable unto us.“ This was 
in: fact, a menace; that if theſe magiſtrates did 
not perform What Anthony Pawlet might ; think 
— that the queen had given him authority, 1 
would protect him in doing it by himſelf. 


By the ordinances of Henry the ſeventh; w | 


military and civil government af Jerſey had been 
divided, as powers too great to he exerciſed by the 
ſame perſon; anchthe namination of the bailly was 


reſerved to che kingi. Ther actual Aiſnnion of | theſe 


department had. hen indeeds abſarved but it 
had / virtually 
George Famlenwanimade baillyn during che go- 
'y b 5 Andlthis- military com- 
; alfoi thb>righe of nominating him. 
Fhooſarhe: ;caalton:ofiipayers :fubfiſted betwren 


the »nephew air theorunclky and. the miſchiefs 
whicto :thatr: ſeparation was: intended to prevent, 


| wene/pradtically; reſtored, and tha la evaded. 

be rauſes which: eame before the court of 
Jerſey, were by thavordin ances of Edward the 
ſecond, and of Henry the ſeventh, expreſsly pro- 
hibierd from being aletermined byslels than the 
unanjmbus-6piniion f ſeven of athe jurats. This 


ſalutaryſ order was, held. in total diſragard, and 


all litigations were decided by a majority of 


thoſe, who were 4 on the reſpective 
" trials. 


oiſbenbiframi the tina in which 
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trials. The bailly, Pawlet, paid as little ee 
to the majority of opinions, as the jurats did, 
the orders of the kings abovementioned. 50 
though that magiſtrate hath no right to refuſe the 
deciſion of ſuch a majority, nor to give his own, 
but where the numbers of the jurats are eqral, 
in order to decide. the ſuit;1he; eluded: the bh. 
gation of the former, and indirectiy accompliſhed 
the end of the latter. For there are inſtances innu- 
merable in which, whenever he pleaſed he left the 
law · ſuit undecided, in contempt of a majority and 
referred it to. another time, till he could prevail 
on thoſe jurats to retract, or add to that number 
ſuch as were the profeſſed ſycophants of his power, - 
and * to his mandates. And then "the 
judgment af the court was undeviatingly | 00 
formable to chat of the bailly. 

This contemptuous treatment of men, hd l 
ſworn to Juden according to juſtice and the 185 
and their puſillanimous obedience to his will, 
gether with that inſolent violence of ae 
De Carteret, and the two other. de jun to ribs 
-and om ide them the ſeat of judgmen 

every man with reſentment, who 5 the 9 of 
inſuſt and degraded. character; 27 he diſdain 
to become the companion of le deſf picable” 
ipenſers of the law, and the deſtructiye inf 


of ſuch a tyrant. „L ccd 
** Peter Sovulement, and Hpgh Le mpriers; eg): f 
choſen to the office of jurat. They 1197 0 
accept the charge, and refuſed to act. 
lets complaiſſed to the 0 this co . 
ance with their election, BAR 1 rr 0 ont 
and _ Mic, Si 1 198 
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At that time there exiſted no law in Jerſey, by 
which any man elected to that magiſtracy, was 
obliged 1% comply with it. Notwithſtanding this 
orivitep e of refufirg; the queen's majeſty Was as 
imperiouſly abſolute” to ſeppreſ the lawtul righe 
of theſe two ſubjects, as ſhe'was ſubmiſſively ab- 
je& in ſufferin 9 3h Tha Pawlets, and the Calviniſtical 
Weber to ufurp her ſupremacy®. In tlie letter 
before mentioned, "the 1er i them underſtand * that 
ſhe was greatly diſpleaſed with this refuſal of 
thoſe two perſons,” and ſhe ordered the jurats to 
admoniſh theſe patties ſo offending, 1 
reform themſelves; and in cate of refufal, 
chart e them to make their -preſent repair hither, 
to Hege ſufficient cauſe for their ſo doing.“ In 
this manner the power of the crown was deſpi- 
cably brought in aid to the deſpotiſm of the Paw- 
lets; and the imperial miſtreſs” became the op- 
probrious miniſter of her oppreſſve ſervant. 
. Notwithſtandin theſe circumſtances; ſo morti- 
ing to minds of 'yulgar form, they effected no- 
gi n that of John De Carterer. - He' was fe- 
th 


vertheleſs feſolvet to deliver his country! from the 
enfl; 100 ment'of the Pawlets. He therefore made 
is ſenſe of hohour, ant the reſentment, which he 
la onally received, by his repeated ill-rreat- 
ment. bc zent 126 tar hore lierab? defire of 
e his fellow-fi _ —_— In- 
gyced y that, labdable mative, Hel ſubmitted to 
the te 10 ft, impoſe bhi the day vp his commitment 
, priſe and obtained og enlargement. And 
0 Ne permiſficn was given Mito return to 
the pry of his nativity, the welfure of whieh he 


vas determined never to relinquiſ. bog 
: es 20 This 
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This illuſtrious object of the Pawlet's perſecu- 
tion, being returned to Jerſey, he perſiſted in his - 
reſdlves, and was joined in that purſuit by Jil 
Perin. They ſoon diſcovered freſſi cauſes oP both 
plaint, and adding theſe to the former,” drew up 
charge, containing the ſeveral articles which 
are ſubſequent, and with- theſe "he''haflene@%t6 
London, and preſented it to that council, 
which had treated him ſo indignantly. fe wis 
now he obtained the examination he'gelired'y and 
it was granted by the queen that commiſſioners | 
under the great ſeal, ſhould repair to Jerſey,” to 
hear and determine the ſubjects of thoſe e ths 
plaints. This proceeding was of a ſingular Rind, 
The accuſations which De Carteret had brouzhe 
as reaſons for ' precluding Anthony Pawlet frum 
the government, were to be examined after he had 
been appointed to the office. But previous to their 
being nominated, the queen was reſolved to be 
well informed of the real foundation of "theſe 
cauſes of accuſation, to prepare the commiſibnets 
om all thoſe points which might effectually e 
the honeſt intentions of Peri and De Carteret, and 
tocountenance her appoifitment of Anthony "Th , 


under the idea of his being not culpable. 1 he 
remained noother method offubdving the reſolurid 
of De Carteret,” to reſcue his fellow ſubjects from 
their miſeries. In this manner che appearance ef 
g juſt enquiry, was deſtined -o- Tuppert TIRE 
10 of tyrannous intention. . 13 
June the ach, 1690, a letter was W 
to five of the jurats only; and the queerPs attor- 
ney-general in that iſſe. Theſe were the mefl who 
had abetted and ſuſtained the proceedings of tlie 
Pawlets, both in the proſecutions which had been 
brought by De Carteret, and the judgments which 


had been given againſt him. The other jurats 
„ were 


0 175; * 

were excluded and any five or four of then had 
authority to execute this commiſſion. _ The very; 
aun ed at. of che procedure is demonſtra- 
tive of. that ĩmiuſtice which, was nnd to be 115 
concluſion of nit. ogy dr 0 

In this letter, after relating "the tile eli, : 
bited by-Perin, and De Carteret, to be che cauſe of 
it, it is ſaid, we have thought fit to approve 
Mr, Fawlens humble ſuir for his better | purgation 
to addreſs theſe Our letters, of. commiſſion to yous 
requiring you, as perſons indifferently, 3 
to enter intq the due examination and FRE 8 
the articles contained in the. ſchedule ere Fa : 
cloſed ; and thereupon to certify us what you hay _ | 
found therein, with convenient ſpeed. 
whereas it was among other Ae e 
dhat the ſaid De Catteret and Perin mould put in 
good ſecurities, to be bound in good: ſums 9f 
money; for the ſatisfaction and reparation of. Mr. 
Pawlet's credit, if they ſhould fail af, their proofs 
of theſe 17 a 451 ted again Mr. Pawlets 
ſuch, as We l 19 t to be bz us received, 
Foraſmuch, = 5 e reaſon of De Carterets 
ſmall acquaintance here, and the. ablence af Perin, 
ſuch good ſecurities cannot be put in by them, as 
Mr. Pawlet, would allow. © We. pray. and require 
you, before you enter into examination of the 
laid matter, to take good bonds of the ſaid De 
Carteret an Ferin, to her majeſty's uſe, or 
De Carteret alone, in the abſence of P with 
ſufficient, ſecurity there to be bound, in 5000. Ler- 
ling, condition agreeable, to chat already entered 
into here by the ſaid De Carteret: which bond our 
n is ek ve e alter che new bond 

„M. 4d. 417000 © hall 
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| ball: be. taken hy pen; the true copy whereof ue 
_ 1@n& you here incloſedꝰ ff ware 
o The, meanneſs falſhnopd, and obvious intention 
uf this letter, G trbflects an indellible ſcandal on 
the queen and her miniſtry. Had Anthony! Paw. 
let been willing to effect his purgation, Way did 
che receive the government. until that end had been 
»honourably gccompliſhed? ! e e Shs; 
4 ir; Gould theſe 12 jurats, and the attorney- general | 
have been ſelected tram the others, for their being 
indifferent in the examination of this matter? Was 
:the ball already taken not to be continued, becauſe 
Anthony Pawiet, his enemy, would not allow itito 
be ſufficient? And another bond of 300 J. toitbe 
given in Jerſey, on that account? And as the proofs 
Were to be ſuch as ſhe ſhould think fit to receive, 
has) it nat a flagitious example of premeditated 
:dnjoſtice: ira crowned: head bb 
The reafbns for theſe orders are ſuffciently ob- 
nous, The circumſtances of the caſe were tobe 
known, that che moſt effectual means of feuder-· 
äng the examination . fruitleſs; night be adjuſted 
bhetore [the commiſſioners left England. And 
the bond was to be encreaſet, and given in 
" Jroſeys: where the Pawlets vainly imagined>they 
had ꝓ ere to prevent op men from. 
tering into t ligation; and by theſe illi 
cifices they IR. eclude De Carteret from 
proceeding in His proſecution. But the bailowas 
given, and, he perſiſted, to ibeir diſa bange er 
„e The ee uses undoubtedly dil 
aruſt; and tranſmitted cee e 
thought would prove moſt gtateful to her nigjefly. 
he articles and the evidence were compared. Pyne 
And Napper were appointed commiſſioners, by re- 
commendation of a letter from the attorney and 


. fol 


(177) _ 

ſol het and placed in training under ithoſe 
two officers. How e dere e e for 
the purpoſe,” ahd how adequhtely they anſwertd to 
It, Gay be ſhewhv in their bold) ond the report 
whith chey tranfrütted to her unn 513 

But notwithſtanding the Pawlets were ſo very 
ſanguine in obraidin 5 heorderyalhdr Perg 
they were, in fact, Dor very g low in taking the 
medicine, which was to effeck ir, 80 that 4 pe- 
dition was prefented by De Carteret, on dne 
13th of — 1990 , that the commiſſioners 
might be diſpatched: to the iſland. This was 
eight mont after the Nr letter to "he 
jurats. COS et bee aK 

On this petition, they were Sm to 
prepare for their voyage. And ſuch was the ſtb- 
tlety of the queen, her Walſingham and Cecil, 
that the iſlanders were told in the information of 
their coming, that this Pyne and Nappet were 
nommated at the recommendation of the attorney 
and ſollicitor- general, who had had ſome hearing 
of the ſaid cauſe f. In this manner the affair was 
determined before it was enquirediinto by Pyne'and 
 Napper ; and theſe two worthy -:commiſſioners, 
who were to examine” the merits/of the cable,” in 
fact were ſent as two public executioners, to Ab- 
b the Jontre' of e ment al- 
1 wen. In this letter it Was red alſo, 
aus e-experites of h e Dy ſhould de 
equally borne e the two Fawlets and De 
Carteret and Perin, while the N was 
making; and that thoſe his were you e 
ſhoald pay che whole at 11 q DIgow nat 
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7 The years | bias at : Lady-day, at that time. 
+ Mſs. Le 3 
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* Fo examine 


. depoſitions and, atteſtations of ch witneſſes, , 


in the examination of the fai cauſes, wen? 


1 
pts the time that, theſe, articles, wer e delivered 
y De ent to the commiſſioners, there were 


2Lh „ alſo, committed to their care, which had 


BY preſented hy George Pawletiagainſt De Car- 


5 * Perin ; And. as theſe, though poſteriar 
s time gf being 12 ſented, ere to be exa⸗ 

85 in preſFFencs, do choſe of ahe-complainans, 
5 thall tranſcribe them, and the- anſwers of the 


ee e were returned to the calin- 
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| he; yerity of 2 1 75 
e to the 155 of, the priyy-co nel, 
Perin and John De "Carteret, of the id 1115 
Jetſey, * 85 Anthony Pawlet, 19; governor, 
and George Payer, eq; his uncle, che Hall 
there, and therewith. ent you; and to receive the 


by. law may be produced, for, that purpoſe 
o admit A Parties to thoſe DS! 255 Kay 75 
os defence an their cauſe; and e 
Li own ſome good order for A perfect Wh 
ation, and final agreement, to, he made betw 
them,. if you, can; or elſe to return their 125 { 
cates-to their lordſhips, and what, they ſhall fig 


with their opinions concerning the 0 
Anſwer. We have fully c certified your | bong 
n 


touching! our proceedings, in our letters; z A 0 
\ 2 te R 


Ry 


« 79 ) _ 
reſt of the articles 1 15 anſwered * this our certi- 
ficate.” | Wade | 

2. Item. To 4 — . whether he aid. Jak: 
De Carteien) did, in open audience, at his laſt 
being in Jerſey, give the dementie, (or lye) to 
Anthony Pawlet, eſq; being his governor; with 

aan indecent . N and upon what Lit 
ſion ! * 2 * 1655 

Anſwer. The "ſaid De Carteret did charge! the 
ſaid Anthony Pawlet with tranſporting a ton of 
wheat to Spain, which was falſe. - And that the 
ſaid Anthony Pawlet could make no other defence 
before the lords of her majeſty's council, but took 
hold of her majeſty s pardon; whereunto the ſaid 
Anthony Pawlet ſaid, that the ſaid De Carteret 
did lye; whereunto the ſaid De Carteret replied, 
keep that to yourſelf. And De Carteret confeſſed 
| defare us, thar he did miſdemean himſelf towards 
the ſaid Anthony Panties, in calling him jailer of 
the caſtle, and in giving hi im ether unfit ſpeeches, 
but he ſaid it Was in his cha 1. Bt it ſeemed bh 
us to be in the heat of his ma lice. | | 

This their firſt anſwer contains ai 1 nominious 
evaſion of the truth; a direct fa ſhood, and a ma- 
licious. inference. | The queſtion 1 is, whether, the 
lye was given by De Carteret; and theſe honeſt 
men anſwer that he charged Anthony Pawlet with 
exporting a ton of wheat, which was falſe. Is 
charging a bei with doing, the thing which he 
did not, giving him the lye ? This affair of tranſ- 
porting wheat, makes one of the articles in De 
Carteret's charge; and fo far is it from being a 
falſhood, the very witneſſes examined by theſe 
commiſſioners, will prove it to be true, to every 
man of common ſenſe, even as they report it. 
That Pawlet had no proof before the queen, ſeems 
certain, becauſe he could bring none before the 

com- 
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Beeten him the lye, Pawlet, gave | the! ee 
TERS! 


| en to iniquity. ban 


on his laſt being in the iſſe, GIN e 51 


. 185) 
. Inſtead, therefore of De (Cie: 


Ng Carteret. Ithough he in 
he wilcdlemeaned himſelf towards 4 
it was in his anger, and the 1 8 thus given. Ohle 
not but vs excited it. And though theſe 00 
miſſioners wer # not preſent At. the eo 
they penetrated , into the boſogy,. of De Cartgret, 
and found reaſon to ſay, that 1 it ſeemed to. tea 
to be in the heat af malice. .- e became. Judges 
of what was never before W n d witneſſes 
xehat was never heard nor den, for there = 
he none to the laſt part of their anſwer. 
having paſſed in the heart of De Carteret. 
1 This anſwer . ſufficiently Pronounces Wi A 
integrity and underſtanding of theſe commiſſion. 
ers For no honeſt men could have demeaned 
themſelyes in ſo 1 * a 1 f 4 70 no 
men of ſenſe have fo egregio 155 they ir 
1 55 this, ſea. a 
Joys, behaviaur, the probabylity. is a thouß 
one, that they were. . rpoſcly, 
for this opprobrious miſſion, 1 % 1 


3. Whether the ſaid Joby, nanny 


fuſe to obey, the commandmens ot. 
vernor, in matters of her nl vices a 
alſo.denying to own any Wenn, te him. fs 


overnor there, under her Y: . 
1 le 15 be preſe = 


- Anſwer. He. was OY 
muſters, bur came not, an arted the 
without leave of the e Kabel 
to be a contempt of the government; whie _ 
excuſed, becauſe it was fineabl 2 with, twelve. 
pence; and hg; was to attend upon your honours. 


But the latter part of the art ticle was proved n 
nim, 


I 181 * 
him, by .: an act of Courts which was before ſet 
down by the j jurats “. 
What's twelve: Je) any contempt, ind breach: of 
the governor” 8 in bmandment, and neglect of ker 
maj Ny s ſervice,” did this Pawlet lay before his 
Povereſtat 87 ths ordinances of Henry the ſe- 
venlth, he "Had a tight to leave the iſland without 
the governor's) permiſſion. And as to the proof 
of his denying any ſubjection to the governor, 
the commiſſioners,” Þ through . ſhame, concealing 
what it was, take it from an act of the jurats, 
over the majority of whom the two Pawlets had 
as abſolute a command, as alderman Beckford 
had'over his negrors, ' and applied it with as litle 
reſerve. 135 
Having in this manner given the full and * ax 
varicating anſwers of thefe two men, to the pre- 
ceding articles, id manifeſted” theif characters, 1 
mall abridge the others, without deviating! [from 
the literal meaning Sf them; 5756 5199! 15 na. 
4. Whether the ſald De Catetet; and his ch- 
fedctines habe pro „and 48 mich as in them 
lieth do nourifh {great ſedition and div iſion amonęgſt 
the inhabitants of e faid' ile. e n 108 
wet. There Ws 4 great faction; it began 
20th of I, 15875 by à petition to overthrow 
a<cburt extra dmary. I ie authors were De 
Carteret, Duma jt, and Jourgedux. But Pu- 
— the beginning. The cauſe 
* . ei between the ailly and Du- 
| ted their proufation and 
wk = cke Uivers hinds'nd ſigns,” wide 
i engen great humbers, day- und 
; he: Gee chic ves Keen left 
15 Wa Serfchent “ 1 SD 5 
re ane wmely long! but re 
ed to be proved.” One Part 


all that Was Atte hf 


18 


J 
1 a falſhood. For the quarrel was not the cauſe, but 
the occaſion of their entering on the means to be 
delivered from the tyranny of the Pawlets, under 
three generations of whom they had egregiouſſy 
fuffered. The term, ſecretly practiſing of hands 
and ſigns, was ignominiouſly intended to e 
an accuſation of forgery againſt De Carteret. But 
their mentioning the conventicles of great num- 
bers defeats their own falſhd&od. And in an- 
other part they poſitively declare, they were 
ſigned by thoſe numbers, which proves that theſe 
men, ; ſo met, ſet their hands and fi * and not 
De. Carteret. In fact, this great faction, and 
terrible ſedition, conſiſted in forming a petition 
to their ſovereign, againſt the oppreſſions of two 
baſhaws, who would moſt infallibly have received 
the bow - ſtring for the like crimes committed in 
„„ ot HH lt rad? 4 AW 
And here alſo their great evidence conſiſts vf 
the acts of the jurats. In this very report no 
mention is made of any violence intended againſt 
any one. But to ſpeak the name of Pawlet ina 
rough accent, was then a criminal act in Jerſey, 
as it has of late been to pronounce that of Lem- 
ee e e 
95. Whereas certain other complaints have bee 
exhibited to the lords of the council, by certain 
inhabitants of the ſaid iſle, againſt George Pawlet, 
bailly, there you are to enquire of the ſaid George 
Pawlet's behaviour in his offiee, and other herima- 
jeſty's officers there, towards the inhabitants; an 
to call them before you, with their accuſers, ànd 
upon due examination and trial thereof, to take 
ſuch orders with the parties in whom you [ſhall 
find the offence, as by your diſcretion ſhall, in 
equity and conſcience, be thought meet; or elſe 
. : to 


0 193 } * 
to certify their lordſnips of youre proceeding in 
your examination. ey 408025 e 

Anſ. The fad George Pavilet;for any thing thit 
doth appear to us to the contrary, hath very well 


behaved himſelf in the ſaid place; hath good el 
perience in the laus, and hath uſed diligence and 
integrity in the fail office. And wie find 9 
rats and other o fficers, very well affected to 
majeſty, and to the mene of Juſtice, "and 
the common good. Fan 
From this report it is indifputable chat tlie 
commiſſioners either purpoſely avoided examinin 
the rolls of the court, or knowingly pronounet 
a moſt flagrant falſhoodꝰ . For the court rolls art 
full of proofs; and reproaches of rhe injuſtict 
whieh he comtnitted. And as the jurats were hd 
coadjutors, the ſame cenſure falls with equal 
weight on them alſo. In fact, the hardineſs of 
the Pawlets inſerting this article among the num- 
ber, dy Which they were to be exculpated, con- 
ſcious a8 they muſt be, that the records of rheir 
own proceedings” would evince their arbitrary and 
illegal deciſions, is an unanſwerable evidence that 
__ were previouſſy convinced that Pyne and 
per would return ſuch anſwers, as they ſhould 
Py Leg For no man would otherwiſe have riſqued 
2 diſcovery, ſo important, on yy viter mo- 
_ as Hing 515; - 901 
. To exathihe the refuſal 1 Hugh Lerpilere 
to be a jarat in that iſle, and the cauſe of John 
le Febure, late conſtable of St. Ouen, concerni 
injurious words; intered againſt the ſaid governor, 
bailly, &c. and to take 1 7 2 'orcier therein; 45 
"wy reed to equity. 970 | 
0 9 TOE „ þ- * E Anſwer. 
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7m Mk. Le Geyt. 


| TE <5 
Anſwer. 4. We: find that the ſaid Hugh Lem. 
priere did refuſe to be a jurat, and did before ws' 
deliver fo many ptobable excuſes,” and in our op 
nion ſhewed himſelf to be the fitter man for cha 
place. Le Febute, on his ſubmiſſion, was diſ- 
miſſed. el ft; „ N41 51 IY Pg 55481 31 213 
It is not eaſy to produce à mort atrocious! int 
ſtance of converting arguments to the contrary of 
their meaning, and to the prejudice of the perſon 
whom they juſtify. Lempriere brings reaſons to 
prove his right to refuſe the being à jurat, which 
they neither relate, becauſe it muſt have included: 
a cenſure on the Pawlets, whom he diſdained to 
fupport in their mal adminiſtration; nor conſim 
becauſe it would have traverſed the deſign of ex- 
erting compulſive means to oblige him. They 
therefore, treacherouſly omit thoſe; reafons, anden 
courage his being compelled to ſerve, becauſe he 
was a fit perſon, the very obligation from which 
he choſe to be frre. Thus his liberty wus to be- 


violated by royal order, | ſince; he could not 


be robbed of it by the laws of his country. 
7. If you find any appeals, or other eauſes of 
variance, wherewith the lords of her majeſty!s- 
privy- council ſhould be importuned, to call che 
parties before you, by virtue of this commiſſion, 
and to examine the matters in controverſy, and al 
their witneſſes lawfully produced on both ſides; 
and to make ſome good end for the compounding 
the differences according to equity, if you may 
otherwiſe to ſignify to their lordſhips what you 
ſhall find, together with the order of your pro- 
ceeding in that behalf. 15 TT 
8. To eſtabliſh and confirm ſuch good orders, 
as by you, with the advice and counſel of the 
captain, bailly, jurats, and ſtates of the iſle, ſhall 


be thought profitable, and neceſſary, for the 
| union 


(185) 
commobwealtl ß af-therfaid ifles af 22grevableAro | 
the ancient law Hand cuſtoms thered#}>ahd) to r 
form ſuch imcon veniences ht diforders, s h 
be tepugnantithere@. oc 5d 03: MSIE e noin 

Anſwer tothe gob and Bch.,We:have bffirmedt 
the ſentence given reſpecting the land. We jattien 

ordered that betwern Soulement canda Lemprieie. 
being a bhutea ſuppaſed * and battery whe! 
hath never bueno haſore the jurata⸗ 3 
appeals in . 1 
honours, which ich; che cuſtoms here 
as it hath been en Mr., attemeyſand folds 
lieitor· general before this timꝭ. And we habe 
made two laws, the ode that whoever comphainro 
before definitive: ſentence, here given ſhall ford 
feit to hermejeſtycſten pounds: ſterling; Phenes 
conde that no appeal at all, in / caſes ere appeal? 
was before given, o ſfiall lye, unjoſs the! matters 
mentioned hem of abe full value ofcten; puunds 
and hat puniſhinent they ſhall receive upon facts! 
petit ans, i to be preferred thoreſi v refer to yuf᷑ĩ 
grave wiſdem 2id O e i to HI d 
This tanfudro is replete; with 5 manifeſt fallifi 

cadiong as By! the _ of Jerſey:5affauic and. 
batterhzwas a perl and · not a oriĩminal offencei 
Theilatromey - — general, on the caſe 
they: cite, pri arnold appeal will lye in 
criminal caſes, but that the ſentence given by the: 
bailly- and qurats as juſt; and ther appeal without 
cauſer To poſitions extremely different: And this 
cauſe between dult ment · and Lempfiere had actu- 
| allpe been before/the court, and their opinion gi ver 
. To enquire if the property af*a piece ef 
ground, being dy the caſtle, | called the Mead, be 
in her majeſty s gift; and whether! it may, with 
out n to * title ee Fan be 
N wy made 


1 "Mb: Le Gere” 


vernor there.” But this was an Hegal 


( 186) b 


made a warren for conies, to the uſe 00 the govet- 


nor of the ſaid iſle... 


Anſwer. © And. laſtly, we'twek not on the 


points of this article, becauſe the governor Am 


neighbours adjoining, had entered into articles 


agreement, before our coming, touching the c- 


niger to be made, to the uſe of her majeſty's g 


| 


becauſe it being a common belonging to t 


riſh, the preſent inhabitants could have no right 


compromiſe the diſpute, and: deprive their" ſuc- 
ceſſors of that privilege. This uſurpation was. 


too notorious to be Jai before: even ſuch com- 
miſſioners. On this account, though the 8 


had preſumed to inſert this article among the 
others, to be examined, they og proper 


to preclude that enquiry, by a previous 
ment; leſt even the conſciences of Pyne and Nap- 
| * might not extend to that dee of be 
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The ee having in' dhe P 
manner given their -anſwers, they conelt Fol 


canting ſtrain of duty, That they Avro Hi 


notes in their books, taken at future 
tions, enforcing what they haue ſaid, 
they have omitted, fearing they ould: be'over 


| tedious to their honourable -loraſhips” . bo 


In this concluſion they ſeem enkel wa thei 
viſible anſwers muſt prove inadequate 40 te | 
poſes of their errant and examination Fend ce > 


nion they were to give. They therefore add the ſug- 


geſtion of yet more concluſive evidence, and in- 
ſinuate, that theſe proofs were omitted, * 
the apprehenſion of being tedious ; and by>lheſe 


means to impart a fallacious ſtrength of edle 
nies inviſible, to che feebleneſs of what they had 


reported. 
— They 


They aſſert alſo that Perin was drawn into the 
| petition, by the ſuggeſtion of De Carteret, and 
had no other cauſe, as he hath confeſſed. Phe 
latter, however, manifeſted no ſymptoms of re- 
traction. Though deſerted by all his coad- 
jutors, he ſtood alone, like a rock, braving the 
ſtorms. of yengeance, and remained immoveable. 
The manuſcript a Mr. Le Geyt affords an evidence 
beyond the powet ef refutation, that either Perin - 
pronounced, a falſhoed in the above declaration; 
or the commiſſioners in 8teributing it to him. 

They then proceed: And finding no readineſs 
nor willingneſs in De Carteret, io make ſuch open 
and public ſubmiſſion; as in our: opinion were fit. 
For that former ages hath nor ſeen nor heard, 
that any former gov ernor of the ſaid iſle, We may 
not ſay, called in queſtion before her majeſty and 
your honourahle lexdſhips, which is fit and uſual 
for greater perſonages. But as a common perſon 
to anſwęr at the bar, in a place, and among peo- 
ple ſuhjsct, under her majeſty, to his govern- 

ment, and that ſo many days together; and that 

in cauſes ſo criminal, which it hath declared her 
magliy's princely, care and-zeal to juſtice, as both 
of us, at our coming and departure amply deli- 
vered, So do we moſt humbly refer the cenſuring 
and judgment of the ſame, and of all our ſaid 
proceedings, to your moſt grave and honourable 
conſideration. ,* | |. | 


OM ertullian Pyne, Kober Napper. 


Her majeſty's zeal for juſtice, the grave wiſdom 
and honourable conſideration of their lordſhips, 
will be ſeen in the iſſue of this enquiry. This 
affectation of conſidering the ſituation of Anthony 
Pawlet, as an indignity to his high office, and 

= N 2 the 
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the humility of his demeanor, are' forced in, to 
add importance to the W treatment which he al. 
ſerted he had received. ene 
Such were the articles of recrimination by the 
bailly Pawlet ; ſcandalous in him to prefer, and 
more flagitiouſly reported by Pyne and Napper, 
who in this exerciſe of their commiſſion have ſhewhi, 
that neither veracity, juſtice, conſcience, nor” bo. 
nour, did enter into their compoſition. Such fla- 
grant defects in every requiſite of head and heat, 


| evidently prove that they wete ſhamefully ſelected 
by the Pawlets, to ratify the miſchiefs which they 


had done; and to conſecrate the moſt atrocidis 
acts of oppreſſion, by a fallacious enquiry to 1 
cover truth and eſtabliſh equit x. 

As J have ſeen no copy of the articles of 46h. 
ſation againſt Anthony and George Pawlet, I am 
obliged to give them as they were delivered 'by 
the queen and council to the' two commiſſioners; ; 
which, from the conduct of her majeſty Arey 
related, are more than e not woch as 
were preſented by De Carteret. „ 15 
8 55 

TRIS 


pointed 'upon the griefs exhi ibited to ber, majeſty, 
and the lords of the privy-council, by Jon, 7 

and Fohn De Carteret, gentlemen, againſt An 
Parwlet, efq, governor of the iſle of if Jerſey," 1 : 
George Pawlet, ejq; bailly thereof, Feb. 137 J 159 


1. Whether the ſaid Anthony Pa'sler bath com- 
pelled the inhabitants of St. Clement's, and Giter 
inhabitants of the iſle, to do cartiage which'they | 
ought not to do; when he ſo did ; Ber What 
occaſion; and how many. 85 b. 78 


2 Whether 


\ 
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2, Whether the ſaid Anthony: Pawlet, or any 
other by his directions, have cut down any trees, 
and how many, of Edward Hampton's, or others, 
contrary to the courſe of juſtice; when he ſo did, 


and upon what occaſion. 


3. Whether the ſaid Anthony Pawlet hath taken 
up of any of the inhabitants of the ſaid iſle, any 
victual, under pretence of proviſion for the caſtle 
there, contrary. to the privileges of the iſle. Of 
whom; when he ſo did; and upon what occaſion. 
-, Anſwer, We have found that the governor 
hath done nothing againſt the privileges of the 
iſland.” Such is ihe reply to the three preceding 
articles, which theſe -right worthy commiſſioners 
have given to their grave and honourable lord- 
ſhips. They paſs, them, over without the leaſt 
diſcuſſion, of the ſubject. They adduce no proof 
from witneſſes, They bring no authority from 
chartexs, grants, or orders of council. The facts 
charged in theſe articles were allowed to be true. 
The governor. had. taken the carriages of the in- 
habitants. He had cut down their trees, and had 
ſeized their proviſion. And that theſe were ille- 
gal acts, will be manifeſt from the opinions of 
more honeſt commiſſioners, who were ſent in the 
ſ es n : reigt , to rectify the evils eſtabliſhed 
in tigt of the preſent.” Theſe anſwers ſufficiently 
e 048 Ee why ee 
Pyrie 


— 4 


- 


Pyne and Napper, were to ſupply the deficiency 
of atteſtation and to ſuppreſs the truth — - 

4. Whether the ſaid Anthony Pawlet hath, about 
four years paſt, tranſported a *ſacre out of the 


; ſaid caſtle,. to the ſeigneur of St. Oven, and upon 


what occaſion. Was the ſame ſerviceable, or nor. 
And whether the faid Anthony hath fold away any 
4 £7 DES other 


K 2 
— —— 


* A piece of ordnance. 


that caſtle. How 755 ſuch were there ſd 


| when were the fame ſo ; and upon what oc calir is 


Hes 


and is only depoſed by one witheſd. They proye: 
that it was carried from the caſtle, and that num-, 
bers of pieces of ordnance were fold to the ſmiths 
of the iſland. And yet ſuch is the anſwer of the 
commiſſioners, © that the ſacre was not ſervicea, 
ble, and did not appertain to the queen; though 
no ſuch thing appears in the depaſitions; and that 
Anthony Pawlet had not fold any pieces of ord- 
nance; the conttary. of which is proved by the 
greateſt part of the witneſſes, and denied by none. 
And they evade their belonging t6 the queen be- 
cauſe they had been previouſly judged to be un; 
ſerviceable. But how did their being rendered 
uſeleſs convey the property to Pawlet? To avert 
that objection, they add that they were ſold hy 
the earl of Warwick to Pawlet, which appeared - 
by Pawlet's receipt. But what right ha that gar 
to ſell, or Pawlet to buy ſuch property of the 
queen? To this there was no teſtimony but the 
written accounts of the Pawlets; and theſe, ac- 
cording to all laws, could not be brought as evi; 
dence in defence of themſelves, unatteſted by 
— 24 And of that particular there is nd 
roof. A. : | 55 
5. Whether the ſaid Anthony did ſend a ton of 
corn, in a bark called the Mary of Jerſey, into 
Spain. When he ſo did; and how know you it ta 
be true? = | — 


Depo- 
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Deboſitwns. 10 hn Guillaume depoſeth, chat he 
met Jacques Le 8 one of the owners, and a 
9 of the, thip, who told him that they came 
from ain. 'Th 37 Guillaume {aid they would be 
troub beg by 190 rnor on that account, and 
Le Roux Ape 8 "a the governor would not 
trouble them, becauiſ e he had three tons of wheas 
in the fame ſhi 4 a 

The other witnelfes. depoſe that they went to 
Spain, and fold the wheat; but that they wm 
forced there to avoid a corſair, and that they too 
their paſſports for France. But theſe deponents 
were Fart owners of the ſhip: an acknowledgment 
of a voyage intended for Spain, would have been 
a forfeiture of the veſſel; and therefore their deſign 
muſt neceſſarily be covered with a paſſport for F rance. 
Anſwer. The commiſſioners declare that it did 
not appear unto them, that the governor had any 
intent to ſend a ton of wheat into Spain; but that 
he ſent it tg Fr rance, to buy ſome ſmall trifle for 
115 8 and b by aha manner the fi Was forced | 
into Spain, an to unl by a pinace, 
which ſeemed to be ß ene, e it ſtood 
proved by witneſſes. of the laiguiffs part, againſt 
the faid Anthony, as une certified. 

5 1 firſt witneſs teſtifies what one of 24 ma- 
| riners told him, before he was aware of the exa- 
mination. That perſon was not brought, becauſe 

the commiſſioners were authoriſed to reject all, 

whom they pleaſed. The others were witneſſes in 
their own cauſe, and therefore not to be credited. 

And yet that the governor did export a ton of 

wheat is certain. That he ſent 1 it to Spain is more 

than probable; and that De Carteret we rea- 
ſon to accuſe him cannot be denied. And yet the 
commiſſioners poſitively declare in their anſwer to 
the firſt article of the Pawlets, that ſuch a tranſ- 


N4 port 


Iy ignorant o 
this commitment lawful, becauſe by the orders 
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1 TY "EF } | | 
70 port of Corn, as, abſblitely (Hilfe. And in this 


anſwer . .the im is ch, as will convince 
WT: YPPIE e e the ee 
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7. 9 25 ther did the ſaldd Anthony Phwlct com: 
mit P Nichols Arthur, and belle e of St. Maty,” 'of 


any other the inhabitants of the iſle to priſtn, for 


no, other cauſe but that they were miſuſed by 
William Starch, and other ſoldiers. Or for M hat 
other cauſe, and when the ſame was done. 
8 250 4 5 Le Rue depoſeth, that the governor 
committed and detained Nicholas Arthur in pri- 
ſon, po rn the quarrel that happened between him 
and Starch; that he Was preſent at the time, and 


heard Starch confeſs that he gave Arthur two 


blows pon 3 his head with his dagger.. 
10 30 50 Le Couſtear depoſeth, that he och Ar- 
and Starch holding a naked dagger between 
eir hands, which he took from them. Others 
depoſe that Starch's head was broken by Mary 
Le Rue, and that Arthur was not committed on 
the account of the quarrel, but becauſe Arthur 
and Mary Le Rue had broken the peace, "when | 
the quarrel begun. „ 8 
Anſwer. The governor did not evrfiait the 


. ſaid Arthur for the cauſe mentioned. in the article, 


but becauſe both he and Starch, had broken the 


peace, as the ere in ſuch caſes, lawfully 


might do.” . 
The ſaid Pyne and Nepbet were either extreme - 
f the laws of Jerſey, in pronouncing 


of Henry the ſeventh it is expreſsly declared, 


that neither the | governor nor his lieutenant; ſhall 


impriſon any ubject of the iſle; or, knowing it 
to be falſe, they were extremely hardy in daring 


to report that falſhood to the lords of the council. 
Or 
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Or being previouſly directed to give the face of 
untruth to every charge of De; Carteret, they 
knew that the greateſt A molt exemplary falſifi- 
cations would be received as proof of heavenly 
writ. . But: whicheyer be the caſe, 5 ö were con- 
temptible miſcreants, whether they dared to ſpeak 
peremptory of what they did. 970 and ought to 
underſtand; or to utter ſuch audacious falſities, 
to the prejudice of a virtuous man, and the wel- 
fare of his country. PR 
The ſeventh and eighth articles are omitted in 
che two tranſcripts which I have ſeen; and Mr. 
Le Geyr ſays in his manuſcript, thar he had never 
met with them. But as the anſwers of the com- 
miſſioners remain, theſe will ſhew what they were 
intended to be. 
Anſwer. * In a neral muſter of twelve pa- 
riſhes, the ſaid Jo [a Pipon, and one Humphry 
Hampton, à conſtable, growing from words to 
blows, the ſaid captain (Anthony Pawlet) firſt 
meeting with the ſaid Pipon, did, for his ſtriking 
the ſaid conſtable, ſtrike him by way of correction; 
and ſent, him therefore, with conſent of the Jurats, 
to priſon, where he ſtaid but one night.” 
Such was the treatment which: the ilanders re- 
ceived from this imperious governor. He tarried 
not to examine into the merits of the caule, but 
beat, Pipon at firſt. meeting, and then ſent him to 
priſon. And yet theſe commiſſioners declare, 
without hearing a witneſs, on the article, Our 
judgment is, that conſidering the time, place, 
and company, and forces in readineſs, the incon- 
veniency that might enſue, and being a martial 
matter, this his impriſonment was juſtifiable ?” 
But ſince there was no enquiry. made into the 
cauſe of the quarrel, why were they not both 


committed? Why was. Pipon conſidered as cul- 
pable 
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n and Hampton not? Can ſuch Hi In 
| 3 be juſtifiable by any judges E | 
2 and che youns who conſented to his in? 
riſonment ? + Bays 
The eighth e mul Airs confiſted of 3 
charge againſt the governor for prohibiting De x 
_ Carteret, Perin, and Soulemont, | from ſelling t 4 
corn. | f 
Depoſitions. Several witneſs declare that th 
know nothing of the governor's! hinderin 
three perſons from ſelling their corn; but 
Biſſon depoſeth, that the governor had three _ 
ago refuſed him leave to ſell his nn nt 
James Pipon ſwore, that the cuſtomer wok 14 
not ſuffer him to tranſport three quarters of corn” 
for his ſhip at St. Maloes, about three weeks . 
Such was the evidenee, and the bote of the bet 
miſſioners is excellent, OY 
Anſwer. N. B. That now and then theſe wiceiſs 
held of the leaguers part; (that of De Carteret). I hig 
method of rendering atteſtations invalid, was at. 
once a demonſtration of the partiality, wickedneſs 
and folly of theſe judges. For if it be probable- 
that they forſwore themſelves, becauſe 7 their 
connexions with De Carteret, is it not equally 
_ credible, that Pawlet refuſed them the ſale 'of 
their corn, becauſe they were his opponents? 
The oath, therefore, on the ſide of the witneſſes, 
is certainly a reaſon for their being believed, ig 
oppoſition to no evidence, on the Part of che 8⁰¹ 
vernor. 
9. Whether by order, and Lin" of the ile, the 
court of heritage ought to be kept every ſix weeks, - 
and the court of cattel every fortnight, as the 
complainants do alledge. Whether theſe” courts 
| have been kept at the time the order of the faid 
iſle doth permit; and if not, in - whoſe — | 
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the ſame, hath been, and when. Andi if any maps" 
ters, belonging to the ſaid court have not been 
tried in a court called extraordinary: 
Anſwer. The court of heritage ought.not to 


be kept ir fi, weeks, and the court of cattel 
every, fortni T cony every charge con- 
tained m article, an rt the records ; 


rt them, "oy thay - —— ſeemeth to be 
Ftiafied, P men who have ſo notoriouſly violated 


the truth, ported by authentic tranſcripts 
WP which, are to be had with fuch 


from the recor 
facility, and are totally omitted, are not to 
credited on their own aſſertions, nor even thoſe 


the confederating jurats. | And yet ao mention is 
of cha — or allegation of the 

dae enge in evidence of what this Pyne and 
Napper declare, and theſe acts quoted in the pres 


made of any ad, 


| 1 ing ſheets, which enjoin what they deny. 
11. Whether any ſentence hath been given 
Ke. John De Carteret, or others, during their 


attendance here before the lords, or elſe where, by 
George Pawlet, eſq; bailly there, and other the 
jurats, and ſet to fine, and declared outlawed, 
without juſt cauſe; and when the ſame was done! 


7 „The plaintiffs) have not proved be- 
fore us any ſentence given, without cauſe, 


or that. the ſaid Carteret was ſet to fine, or out- 
lawed without cauſe: but he became nonſuit by 


his own default, for that he appointed not an at- 


torney, as he ought to have done. And further, 
he being ſummoned in a criminal cauſe, and con- 


temptuouſly refuſing to appear, and thereupon 


departing the iſland without licence, contrary to 
the privilege there; that thereupon ſentence of 
contumacy was pronounced againſt him, by an act 


againſt 
them, during their attendance before the lords 3 


of 


„5 


— 
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of court“, 14th of October, 1587.” The appeal 
of the ſaid; John, De Carteret is laid to he dif- 
miſſed the court, becauſe he departed the iſſand 
without leave. By che orders of Henry the {e- 
venth, there is no licenſe neceſſary. for his depar : 
ture. Thus it appears from the . act abovemen- 
tioned, and. the orders of Henry the ſeventh, 
that this nonſuit was without juſt cauſe. But it 
will, be ſcen hereafter, that theſe, ſcandalous N 
amples are not unfollowed. in the preſent praflice 
of the lieutenant- bailly of Jerſey ; and Si the 
_ reaſon why De Carteret had no advocate, was 

then as it is now: not one of the whole number 
will dare to defend, or carry on cauſe againſt 
dhe chief magiſtrate. 43, Sorry 
25. Whether, when Len Mallet was robs 
bed in that iſle, complaint was made to Gegrge 
Pawlet, the ſaid bailly.. What the ſaid George 
did thereupon; and what. default was in the ſaid 
George concerning the ama LH ayer 
:noAnlwer, * * By all the witneſſes examined, it ap- 
pears that this accuſation of the bailly was grund- 
leſs.” ls And this is the only an nce of a ground 
leſs ch arge. nv 10 Lol! 1310 118 IVV 111 1 
AIR. The ſaid commiſſioners ſhall . 
certify unto their lordſhips all ſuch wrongs as ſhall 
he preſented; unto them to be by the ſaid; Anthony 
and George Pawlet done to any perſon within theſaid 
iſle, againſt the privileges thereof; foreſeeing that 
the commiſſioners. ſhall take bonds of the parties 
that ſhall offer. any complaint, that if the com- 
Plaint: ſhall not be found true, that the complain- 
ants ſball make recompence unto. the ſaid parties, 
as the commiſſioners Gan aſſeſs, or repair to che 


lords of the council to receive due e wa 
5 COA 43: _ 


 * M66. Le . 
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13. That Tuch perſons as do fivour” the fail 
Anthony and George Pawlet within the faid ifle, 
and being malleibus parties to Perin and De Ca- 
teret, ſnall apo their corporal Gaths be bound 76 

ace. 84 4 15.47 LY 12 Ls 
Anſwer to the rech and r3th. We cauſed om 
proclamations to de made, two on market days, 
and one in each pariſh, if any would inform us 
againſt the Dauer or bailly, or other officer, 
upon and according to the contents of the 12th 
and 13th articles, they ſhould be heard. Where 
upon ſome petitions, containing ſundry griefs, 
were pre. rred, but 944 all refuſed to enter into 
bonds.“ he Wh lie 
And tus the defign of 1 obligation; inſerted 
in the” articles, was fully anſwered. For what 
man who had beheld the treatment which De 
Carteret had "received, by three impriſonments, 
the influence of the Pawlets with the queen and 
council, could imagine that a bond to make good 
his accuſations," was in any ſenſe different from 
one fpecifically to pay the money. The very con- 
dition of coming at a diſcovery of the truth, was 
an inevitable method of preventing its being ever 
diſcloſed. From this reſtrictive obligation | it ap- 
pears alſo, chat this article ſtood not in the pett- 
tion delivered by De Carteret in the preceding 
manner! He would never have embaraſſed his 
proofs, by giving bonds, to make them valid; 
nor have aſkcd to have the information of things 
the truth of which he was aſcertained,” Thi 
charge, therefore, was undoubtedly transformed 
into a liberty of giving information, and the per- 
ſons wWho would babe appeared as witneſſes, of 
whom no ſuch obligation could have been aſked, 
were converted into informers, and obligated by 
that Permion not to exert it. To what contmptible 
artifices 


not to be uſed by any generally, as it we 
officio, but upon particular informations, to, W 


They knew them to be 


circumſtances had obliged to act againſt their j Joch 
nations, and generouſly diſdained to riſque the. ſer- 
vants ſuſtenance, becauſe their maſter was a ty#; 
1. What ſums of money have been levie« 


fence of the ſame, fince the ſaid Anthony 
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artifices were this queen and her council driven, 1 
evade the deteftation ef deſpotic meaſures, F 


flimſey ſubterfuge of: ceding in a legal 15 
ner, _ the ee of Vindiftive: er | 
againſt an individual ſubject. | 
14. The behaviour and conditions of ah. er | 
majeſty” s officers of the ſaid iſſe, ſhall be duly c * 
amined and certified, without reſpect to any per- 


ſon concerning the government, ot material cauſes 


there appertaining to juſtice. This examination 


livered unto them. 

Anſwer. The ſaid Perm and De cage teret | 
required us to do nothing touching the ſam 
the inſtruments of P 755 
let's revenge and oppreſſion, whom neceſlity; 


ans 


the {aid Anthony and George, or at their direction, 
of the inhabitants within the ſaid iſle, for 2 8 | 
ſion of munition and furniture for needful de 


captain or lieutenant there; and to ſhew wh 
value the ſame was of, and where it is emplayec 
and what munition and furniture remaineth, I 
alſo to be examined upon information given in 
a particular manner, and bonds to be taken, 2 it 
aboveſaid. 

Anſwer. None would er to bring probf of 
the charge, becaufe of the obligation 5 being 


bound in ſums of money, to juſtify their charge. 


At length, permiſſion was given to accuſe, with- 
out being bound.” But this the commiſſioners 


declare was declined alſo. The affair was never 


| brought : 


La 


brought, ta, examination, becauſe De Carteret had 


no authority 19. Fall gridence to that effect. That 
proof was artfully aycided by requiring bonds, as 
above related. And although permiſſion was gi- 
ven to informers to accuſe, without that penalty 

Was there a man of common ſenſe, who could con- 


ccive that Pyne an Napper, or the governor and 


bailly, had an authority to ſuſpend, or annihilate 


the order 3 queen and council; or that this very 


indulgence was not intended to enſnare them. 
n Whethenghe Jaid bailly, and all other her 
majeſty's within, that | iſle, have been 
_ there according to order ſet down in that 


half - by . Henry the ſeventh; and if there have 


not been any contrary. "gh during the ſpace of 


twenty years b and whether the privi- 


2890 nh the ſaid iſle, have. been, and are duly ob. 
ot bro kens, 850. in what ſort, and by 


4 ; 740 fn 
1 on 2 P 3 il WETTED DAK: ft 
mc 0 E. | appear ta us, that by the 
ordinance of ing Henry the ſeventh, that the 
| ra, 10 8 BA bai ? an, ſheriff. and attorney- gene- 


Ved by the king: but upon peruſal 
hae patent, unto Anthony Pawlet, it did 


hy 

5 ift, e in, that of, the governors 
for Twenty years. paſt. bn This article, therefore, 
was. f lh. anſwered, in favour of the com- 
hben. pi, cron fre 

17. What jurats, or other 7 1 have 
been "diſplaced, contrary to the ſaid orders and 


Prigileges.; z and that they may again be returned 


o their former. .affice, if there, n be no Juſt | 


able ſhewmn to the contrary. 


"Anſwer. < We found not any a jurgt diſplaced 


contrary. to the orders. and: privileges, there: bur 
upon the hearing, it appears, that — De Car- 


teret 


diſpoſition of theſe- offices lay in 
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teret and one  Journeaus, were for good cauſes 
ſequeſtered from their places, by an 40 of « dem 
mog-councit.* DOES 

But, ſince: De Carteret and ourneaux bad ap- 
a to the queen and council, and that appeal 
had been admitted by the jurats, on what autho- 
rity could Pyne and Napper aſſert that there was 
nothing but good caute for their ſequeſtration ? 
Can the laws of Jerſey give the right of appeal 
to every other ſubject, and ſuſpend the operation 
of the ſentence, till that appeal be determined 
and yet lawfully refuſe that privilege to a ſuperior 
magiſtrate. The very ſuppoſition refutes their 
aſſertion, and proves their diſregard to veracity. 

18. And laſtly, Perin and De Carteret ſhall be 
allowed to produce ſo'many witnefles, as they can 
find within the iſle, for proof of articles formerly 
preferred and delivered 3 the ſaid Anthony 
and George Pawlet; and that no exceptions be 
taken and allowed againſt the ſaid witneſſes, un- 
leſs the law diſable them, by being rann or 


otherwiſe of notorious miſbehavigur. And the 


depoſitions to be had, and taken i the abſence 11 
the ſaid captain, bailly, and jurats. i | 
Anſwer. The ſaid captain did ks” exc 
tions, on the. firſt, unto divers of the witne es 
produced by the plaintiffs againſt him, for that 
ſome of them were tenaiits of the ſeigneur de 
Roſelle, one of the plaintiffs, and divers others 
had been of the faction againſt him, and had 
joined in the ſubſcription of: hands and figns, in 
divers complaints againſt him; but when they 
came to be examined, he waved the benefit of 
theſe exceptions, and. left it to our conſideration. 


But we refuied bur one or two, who were as * 


3 


par ties.“ 


7 Tertallien Pyne, EL Reber. Napper. . 
This 
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kn, to 5 2 1 of rig But ite . 
juſtice Was, that De Carteret had 77 ſuch” exp 
permiſſion,” ad ve not except Againſt the eri 
dence of the jurats, che acts of the'bailly” and” 
the court, who ae met certainly parties in the” 
cauſe; and ought” ot to have been heard or at- 
tended to. And the Pawlets might well wave 
ther right of ſtecuiatien, when "they knew in 
what manner Pyne and Napper would examine” 
and report. 294 70 5 

The examination of the” antickes af the at” 
teſtation of the 'witneſfes being thus gone through, 
Anthony Pawlet produced his corps de bt 
of ſpiritual coddfutbrs in order to prop the feeBle- 
neſs-6f lis ſecular teſtimonies, and the inſufficiett-” 
cy of the report. This corps conſiſted of ten of the 
| Calvin ze preachers, who by his rebelhous en- 
couragement had been ſupported in the iſland. 
Theſe ſaid preachers having firſt depoſed, dic 
with their own hands ket down' their Yep oft" 
tions. x $08 CENT 75 

2 +, acknowldlg that chere hath been by. 
John“ De Carteret and his confederates, ſo dan 
gerous a faction in this iſle, that the people of 
our pariſhes, yea, all the illand, were dwidec i in 
contrary parties; the one ſaying they would have 
my lord Seymour for their governor; the other 
that they would have Mr. Anthony Fawlet: and 
that thereupon the people would have caſt off 
the yoke of all good order, eſtabliſned in the 
church of the ifle: All which I know, becauſe [ 
have heard many of mine own pariſh ſpeak there- 
of, and ſay, that John De Carteret was the pro- 
curer of tolls: that held. for "5 . Seymour. 

+ - Written. 
0 | 
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Written and ſigned by . his. HOY 3 * 

rene, miniſter « St, Brelade,” EY 12 1065 io 
Such was the. depoſition 49 

rene, which. contains. ſome | 1gHaranee, ;, a 

falſe —_— hg _ is 95 Pet 

powers eſta Now Ang ny, Pawlet;; as 

no more a fixed power than id Se : 
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was then no Ang, and therefore thoſe whqjagh 
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Tit winter  broug] 3 a. witneſs. 10 8. 
| Pawlets,.. Wears that e bh De 
Carteret was the cauſe pf. the ner 2 
faction, and that the iſland was nat in io go 
peace, as before he left it, In this manner John 


C 


=. 
De Carteret is made the author. of this kelihood 
of faction, which, hat happened in his abſence 3 Her 


cauſe when he reſent 
peace, and Do ieee (is r 
things he could not do. 

Mr. Parene ſweaty lively Ty 1 Res op 
faction, and Mr. Baudoyn to the. bend of 
ſuch an event. The former either atteſts. the 
exiſtence of what did not exiſt; or he latter ca alls 
that a probability, Which Was 2 fact. Both of 
which cannot be tune. 

There are eight more of als conſcientious 
reformers of retormation, Who unanimou: 
poſe that John De Carteret was the promoter. "of 
the faction. By theſe atteſtations they prove their 
zeal for the Pawlets, and evince that George, the 
bailly, was equally factious with De FAY 
Two/ of them ſweat, that they preached. again 
the cqhfederates. Thoſe preach ers then on Tele 
own depoſitions prove they Wale parties on the ſide 
of Pawlet, and as factious as the canfederates': and 
it evinces that they deliver an intereſted 1 0 85 
1 the truth, IO yt dcferying. 10 
credit uam y + : | 
Such is the teſolt of barry POT in Al. 
gion, backed by predeſtinati ns of goaded by juſti⸗ 
hcation by faith, when they are brolight eee it. | 
civil tranſactions. It is impracticab that 'confciente 
can be free in the former, and Iimitted' in the lar- 
ter; that conſcientious freedom leads the profeſ. 
ſors Of it to the boundaries of religious: faith, 
and predeſtination puſhes them into the ſphere, of 
ſeculat concerns. W ithin that pale the in- 
fluenct Gf paſſion and, ſelf-intereſt. ſoperſede all 
ſpeculative. 1deds of reſtraint; their actions be- 
come; dependant ' of their advantages and pur- 


ſuits alone; the obligations to morality and truth 
Os: which 


BEES = 
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which the laws have inſtituted, are overborn t 
the impulſe of that ſuperior obedience, Which is 
due to the divinity, all enormities are cancelled by 
a juſtifying faith at laſt, and this ſyſtem is the will of 
God. Such is the procedure which thoſe princt 
ples obſerve in human minds, and their actions 
cConſtantly correſpond with their religious tenetz. 
And whether it be reſpecting the rights of men, 
as individuals, or as ſovereigns, legiſlators, and 
judges of the law, the reſult of all thoſe refor- 
mating apoſtates, hath been uniformly to Seen 
their end per fas aut nefas. 

As there are' but two out of the crete pa. 
rochial preachers, who are not deponents on 
this occaſion, it ſeems probable that they ad- 
hered to their principles; to the church” of 
England eſtabliſhed in Jerſey; and to the truth; and 
therefore that they were not ſummoned to teſtify for 
the Pawlets. Out of the twelve-apoſtles there was 
but one apoſtate. Out of the twelve eccleſiaſties 

of Jerſey, there may have been two of inte- 
grit The ten, however, did not betray their 
maſter, They only exerted the liberty of their 
conſciences by forſwearing themſelves in his cauſe. 
Theſe were the reports delivered to tlie tountil 
by Pyne and Napper. John De Carteret, _n ble 
of the wrong which he had received by the 
tial and inequitable proceedings of thet 
miſſioners, drew up exceptions, and "Apo 
them to the council boafd. It was innen 
their lordſhips could have been Inobſetvaht 5 
fallacy and inſufficiency oft the evidence? which 
are ſo manifeſtly . ap pen theſe exaitiiditivhs. 
They were held hebwerh = obligations f- doing 
Juſtice and the mandates of Elizabeth And the 
former inflgely gave 00 t6 the "Hitters 16 fea: 


—_—— *y . 
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cauſe myſt be given in the favour of Anthony, 
Pawlet. The exceptions were ; therefore rejected, 
and the council tranſmitted their orders in the ſub- 
ſequent letter to the governor, bailly, and jurats 


* 


of Jerſenp,, 


"A . 1 
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Since the return of the compmillioners, grant- 
ed for the examination of the informations deli- 
vered by John De Carteret, and John Perin againſt 
the governor, the ſaid De Carteret hath taken 
exceptions againſt the commiſſioners and their pro- 
ceedings.“ / ß 
Their lordſhips find cauſe to miſlike theſe excep- 
tions and meaning to preſerve and maintain their 
doing as juſt and upright to the execution of their 
charge, have committed the ſaid John De Carterer 
to priſon, there to remain untill he ſnall yield to 
ſubmit himſelf, and acknowledge his fault, as 
well towards him the governor, in ſuch fort as; 
their lordſhips ſhall think fit, as towards the com- 
miſſioners; and untill he have anſwered the rra- 
ſonable charges diſburſed by them about the exa- 
mination. They are required to call before them 
Perin, that he may make ſuch ſubmiſſion, and 
acknowledge his offence, in the unjuſt accuſa- 
tions delivered againſt the governor, and anſwer 
one moiety of the charges employed in the exa- 
mination of the commiſſioners; which if he ſnall. 
refuſe to do, they are required by their lordſhips, 
to take bonds, to her majeſty's uſe, for his per- 
ſonal appearance before their lordſhips, to anſwer 
his contempt. And thus much their lordſhips. 
thought good to let them underſtand of their 
preſent orders and purpoſe; to the end that it. 
may appear what care their lordſhips have to main- 
e 8 93 tain 
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tain the credit of the governor, and remove the 
caufes of faction among them. „e ara 
- Such was, at laſt, the peremptory and unjuſt 
iſſue of this cauſe, Their lordſhips had twice 
before impriſoned De Carteret, on that account; 
and they had confeſſed it to be unjuſt, by He- 
puting commiſſioners to examine into the merits 
of thoſe very accuſations, for which they had 
Previouſſy ' punifhed - him. They now inflict a 
third puniſhment of a priſon, and even to aſk par- 
treated him with ſuch indignant, and partial uſage, 
becguſe he ſtill perſiſted in ehe defence of his and 
his country's rights; and excepted to ſuchote- 
ports, as no men, who ever intended to att up- 
rightly, could poſſibly have received, | as the juſti- 
tion of De Carteret. | But having travelled thro 
. this long and dirty road of pretending to find him 
guilty by a legal trial, they found at length it was 
impoſſible to impart the fufface of juilice, to the 


. 
* 


ſubſtance of their iniquity. They co 
him as arbitrarily. at laſt, as if it had been done 
on the firſt moment of his appeal. Such waslahe 
miſerable, concluſion of this affair, by the bon. 
temptible cunning of Elizabeth, her Walſinghamn 
and Cecil; and ſuch in general Was them,’, 
and event of her adminiſtration. Such wetrelthe 
royal means by which. the eee 
and Napper were meant to be preſerved and min- 
tained, as juſt and upright, by the grave wiſdoms 
of their honours, of the council. lt 
De Carteret; having been four times ;latprt> 
ſoned for his perſeverance: in feſcuing his na 
tive land, from tyranny, Deſerted by all j}wiy 
entered on the ſame laudible meaſure, yikld-. 
ed to the ſentence of the queen and coανναιr and 


added 


( 407 ) 3 
Added nt 46, che jey of his oppteſtörs, by obſti» | 
nately refuſing liberty Ne was diſcharged from 
confinement, and paid che -expences: of thoſe 
wretches, WhO — -both | conſcience, 
law, und juſtice; in their enquiry and reports. 

It is no eaſy undertaking to decide which of thoſe 
who were concerned in this flagitiotis tranſaction, 
were moſt deſpicable aud ufrjuſt: the jurats, _ 
conſecrated every'oppretiive. deed of Pawiet's go- 
vernment, by their acts; the commiſſibners, v 
falſified and nulrbpreſented all they r 
8 bo pronounced D we ſuch 
in Kent an tory reports; or t cen, 
who' authoriſed the whats iniquity by — 
But the letter, that fatal d which Pawlet held 
in his poſſeſſion, ſaved him from that puniſhment, 
which he fo righteouſly deſerved, and effected this 
injurious. treatment of De Carteret, than whom 

no man hath ever more eminently pes geg 108 A | 
N of his fellow. ſubjedts. | 

During this'Teign, however, there was one 
uſefub article among the orders of the queen and 
counci},”-which was obtained at the intereeſſion of 
Helier De Carteret, of St. Ouen, in 1572. 
fFThat no appeal be hereafter” received, without 
the of the ſentenee, or judgment, as alſo 
of the whole proceſs of the caule, eloſed together 
under: Wel of 'the- iſle'; and that there may be 
no/lett.ro the appellant: in having thereof, it 1s 
ordered by the ſalel lords, that the Bailly and jurats 
of the iſte, from whom the appeal ſhall be made, 
ſhall, upon requeſt made to them, "deliver, or 
| caqfairordendetiventediees the ſaid par _ pellant, 

the faid copy; within icht ys ter ſuch te- 

1 vo Dee vi MO 
The utility of this order is archifely: fer al- 
though the bailly and jurats were obliged by their 
4. | original 


(206) 1 
original conſtitutions, by ſubſequent orders, and 
particularly by thoſe of Henry the ſeventh, te 
enter every cauſe on record; yet as there was no 
ſpecial injunction for them to deliver a copy of it 
to appellants, in all caſes which were oppreſſive 
and unjuſt, they were never 2 | Yet certain 
it is, and indiſputably it ſhall be proved, that the 
preſent lieutenant-bailly, and his jurats, have de- 
nied the record to be made, that the copy might 
not be taken, and by that diſobedience to royal 
authority, evaded the obligation of both orders, 
and compelled the appellant to apply to the coun- 
cil, by way of doleance; the only means to which, 
| in ſuch caſes, he can have reſort, : T 1 Eater: 
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T H E e 3 We 8 had 
diſcharged their duty ſo perfectly correſ- 
. 5 to the intentions of the queen and coun- 
cil, ſo advantageouſly. to the governor and - 
bailly, that theſe gentlemen were now converted 
into legiſlators, to reform all the errors and abules 
which were grown rampant in the government of 
the iſle, and to inſtitute a new conſtitution. Ac- 
cordingly they proceeded as they had begun, 
and eftabliſhed a government, as abſolute as can 
be well imagined to have taken place en 
mankind. 

The articles which they formed, are too nu- 
merous to be inſerted in this publication. 1 
ſhall therefore tranſcribe ſuch only as are re- 
quiſite for the underſtanding of the conſtitution 
of the iſle. This 11 "uſt of Mg = 
entitled. | 


Orders, 
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twelve. aggro 
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- * The ſtates of Jerſey were nom to cob of 

the governor, the 27 the twelve jurats, Wie 

. and of twelve eon 

fables. - «dr cn 10” HED 
The jurats were to be choſem by the greater 


part and number of the ſtates, with che conſent 


of the governor, as it hath deen l heretofbte; _ 
whoever ſhall refuſe that office, after being electr. 


ed, mall for every ſuch refufat forfeit forty pounds 


ſterling, twenty to the queen, and twenty 
who ſhall take the place which he Cs: ; FRE 
this fam is to be levied by arreſt "of Pei fler r 


Keiaure of effects“ if Vas I. : it 2558112 


Three conſtables are to de "hoſts in cath 


pafith, by the fufffages of the Prester Part ol 


thoſe, who could freely ſpend che annual rent ef 
three quarters of wheat. Thioſe three beiffg 
choſen, ſhall be preſented to 'the' governor n 
the jurats, to ſelèct one from among chern, Hill 
for what time 2 pleaſe. And whoever is etched, 
an 
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and refaſdi to accept the charge, ſhall forfeit emviiy 

nobles, to be e loyed o the ple of that  parith, 
for which he i Leiden: | 

Every miniſter Galt be in che preſoncation of 
the governor. Which Preſentation is made in the 
public aſſembly of the clergy, called the colloquy; 

— there to be — — and accepted by the = 
rin, in which he ought to ſerve, according to 
the order and diſcipline of the ohurches there 
reformed, which hath been there "eſtabliſhed in 
that point, and practiſed in that iſle, which re- 

mains confirmed according to that, which is 
__ by the JIN magiſtrates, and mi- 
nuters. 

All cauſes of great importance, which con- 
cern the iſle, and do not touch the ſupreme go- 
vernment of it; which are reſerved to her ma- 
jeſty, or governors there appointed, are to be un- 
der the direction of theſe ſtates. The governor 
is to receive n orf che greateſt 

art, agrpeing in ame opinion. To give 

— every act, in the name 
of the queen, whom he repreſents, without 
which · it could have no force, and he had à ne- 
gative voice, which interdicted the er 'of 
«oy aer cht he Hilapproved: » 5 G WH 

Beſides this, if any jurat, miniſter, or eau 
bit, was found unequal to the charge, and after 
having been openly heard by the governor, bailly, 
andqurats, he ſhall he declared ſo to be, that then 
another ſnall be. choſen in his place, and be ſworn 
to keep ſecretly all their conſultations, untill they 
ſhall he allowed te be divulged by mutual conſent. 


And ee akſend e from his duty, 
| ee 5 
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without Juſt and approved excuſe; or if he ſhall 
behave in any reſpect diſobedient, or-irreverently; 
he ſhall be puniſhed by diſmiſſion, by corporal, 
or pecuniary infliction, as it ſhall be thought pro- 


per by the governory” billy,” and Jurats,: or this 


majority of them. 
duch was the tegillagine body of the iſland 1 
Jerſey then eſtabliſhed ; and which was undoubt- 


_ edly intended to delude the people with the viſion 


of an aſſembly, analagous to the parliament of 


England. But it was ſo conſtituted, that without 


the aid of pecuniary influence, every member was 


abſolutely, in the power of the governar. The 


election of the j jurats was now confined to the ſtates, 
by which the ancient mode of chuſing tlieſe ma- 
giſtrates was aboliſhed ; and the chief people of 


the ifland robbed of their privilege; of voting for 
thoſe judges on whom their rights and properties 


depended. And as no jurat could be received 


without the conſent of the governor, that condi- 
tional circumſtance was, in fact, all but appointin 
whom he pleaſed to fill that part of the ſtates, a 

the benchof juſtice. The liberty of every ſubject was 


now violated; and becauſe the laws of Jerſey nad 


jiuſtified Hugh Lempriere in refuſing to accept that 


office, no man, for the future, was to enjoy that free: 
dom, but at the price of forty pounds ſterling; ta be 


repeated as often as a majority of the jurats ſhould 
think fit. One half of this money was to be 


applied 10 the uſe of the governor, for all fines 
and forfeitures due to the; Sant ai a part. 


ef his revenue. 
The conſtables alſo were not kf in the diſpoſal 


. of the commanding officer, , Three of, thoſe were 
to be returned by "the votes of each pariſh, and 


the governor and jurats were to ſelect which of 
them they pleafe d. In this inſtance, the * | 
3 5 idea 


T0 13 J- 
dea of - arbitrarineſs, were ſduAively: removed * 
from the immediate exertion of the governor. 
But that perſon, by whoſe conſent the jurats muſt 
be choſen, was morally certain, that of the three 
conſtables returned, he alone, whom he ſhould 
prefer, would be nominated by theſe jurats. And 
in this inſtance allo, every man's liberty of not 
accepting the office, was burthened with a fine. 
And as the qualification for voting for theſe re- 
preſentatives was confined to thoſe who had the 
annual rent of three quarters of wheat, or twelve 
Engliſh buthels, it was ſcarce inferior to that of 
voung for a knight of the ſhire in this kingdom. 
The, remaining part of the ſtates conſiſted of 
the twelve preachers. Thoſe alſo the governor 
took into his poſſeſſion. Not one of them was to 
be preſented to a benefice, but by him; andꝭ if 
the pariſh. did not like him, they muſt remain 
without a teachers for they had no right to re- 
ceive any other than he ſhould preſent. And as 
the livings differ in value, they were, all but the 
een that held the beſt, bound by ſecular inte- 
eſts, to obey-his dictates, or remain unpreferred. 
Notwithſtanding this deſpotic arrangement of 
things, it remained ſtill poſſible, that men choſen 
by the governor 3 after their election act diſ- 
cordant to his views. To obviate the danger of 
ſuch diſobedience, every jurat, preacher, or con- 
ſtable; Who was found unequal to his office, was 
to be tried, not before the ſtates, but by the go- 
avernof; bailly, and jurats, and diſmiſſed, or pu- 
niſhed, either corporally, or by fine 
83 this. orftinance- that of Henry the ſeventh, 
which inhibited' the governor from interfering in 
civil caufes, was annulied. And it is not to be 
doubted, but that whatever action ſnould diſpleaſe 
the governor, "would be deemed diſobedience and 
A | : ir- 


_ governorandyurats thould pleaſe to approve of him.” 


and direct, as chancellors, according to the eourſe 
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l demeanor, And no eonſtable wWas 


remain longer in his repreſentative Rate, than 2 


Such was ihe arrangement of things both in elæcł. 
ing and expelling the members of this aſſembly, $44 
a majority of whom every bill was ſuppoſed to 
paſſed: But the effieacy of that ſuperiority of numbef 
was totally evaded by che power Which was given to 
the governor. By him alone they hey were to be 1 5 
vened. Every act muſt have his aſſent; andihis 
ive reduced their reſolutions to an _—_ 


By this infidious conduct of theſe*commiſſioritrs, 


directed by the influence of the two DONE = 
conſtitution of the iſle was/-rendered-- abſolutely' 
deſporic. It bore the appearance of being iti 
tuted on the plan of a mixed government,” whe 
in the laws to be enacted are fuch, as all partꝭ of 
the community, by their repreſentatives, unite in 
the eſtabliſning them. And yet, in reality, the whole 


legiſlative authority was no more than a mere 


machine, whieh the governor put inte motion, di. 


rected, regulated, and ſtopped at his will. Aud 


the members, in giving their votes, exerted bit 
little more of intellectual freedom, than a clock 
which ſtrikes the hour, as it is ſet bythe hand of him 
that 1 it. Of this Ry: the bailly was 
prolocutor, or faeaker. WES 225 
The legiſlative powers being thus modelledibji 
the perſons abovementioned, there remained yet 
another part to complete their plan of wag: 
The juriſdictive- was in like manner to 
ſuch — as might moſt effeQually colt. 
bute to that end. It was accordingly- ordstbdt fat 
the bailly and jurats ſhould not only poſſeſs the 


8 right of holding, hearing, and determining all 


pleas whatever. But that they ſhould hear, oder 


and 


Ms, -5 
and form, of ghancery. And thus the: power of 
deciding according 10 equity, was united in ahr 

lame perſons, ho were 10 determine in \confors 
mity ta the lass By theſe means, where the laws 
were bent and poſßitive, and their incl nations f 
dar NEAR AG TIE viated from the, lettertof 
r eee andi under the idea of their clianetry 
department, dectecd as | they liked, e er 
injuſtice by che name of equi... 
Ihe interdict of not appealing Gen court 
of Jerſey; in gaßego criminal, had been fuperſeded 
in practice, though perhaps withom any conftitus 
tional authority, fan; ſuch, procedure: and this 
refourge. i had been admitted with great juſtices, 
anſe the jgoyerpors; who | received the + fines 
which were jmpoled on thoſe who were found 
guilty,..had commanded the attorney · general to 
01 5 thoſe; actions,: as criminal, which wen 
* J 0 exſonal. By this mtaſure; Ewa: Ob. 
per e with the deve of power, 
e more eaſiiy obtained. Mheſe were money 
and TCVERBE. Kor all fines being proportioned 0 
of; the perſon found guilty, they 
weile larger; in criminal than in perſonal c 
Ach as ich, perſons had 90, right of appeal in 
theſe cauſes, the governer, bailly, and even the 
attorney general might exereiſe their vindictive 
ſpirits, againſt whomever they pleaſed, without 
the —— having their iniquities diſcovered, 
or cthemſelves reptohended for miſdemeanor and 
injuſtice, in then diſcharge of their office. The 
Pawlets, therefore, who were both avaritious and 
revengeful, determined to preclude all appeals of 
that, nature, and to unite as much as GER che 
criminal and perſonal law. 
Jo the jurats, therefore, by che ſecond article; . 
the definitive ſentence of all criminal matters 
What- 


EE 8 
whatſoever, which concern tranſgreſſions and mif. 
conduct, was again committed; and from thence 
there was to be no appeal. „ 

By the fourth article alſo it was enjoined, that 


no appeal ſhould be permitted, before a definitive 


ſentence was given in the iſle; and that whoever 
ſhould appeal in cauſes well decided in criminal 
actions, or make requeſt to the council in ſuch 


caſes, ſhould forfeit ten pounds to her majeſty: + 
and whoever ſhould proſecute any cauſe in chan- 


cery, or any other court in England, ſhould incur 
both pains and penalties. e 
This was but little leſs than a negative of all 
legal applications to the council, reſpecting both 
civil and criminal cauſes. For who, that was 
conſcious of the intereſt which the Pawlets held 
in the council, would preſume to appeal from their 
deciſions? The juriſdictive authority; as well as the 
legiſlative was, by theſe means, ſolely in their hands. 


Every ſiniſter inchnation of oppreſſing the iſlanders, 


by unjuſt determinations, either in property or per- 
Jon, might be ſafely indulged ; for every man fore- 
jaw that the ſentence from which he appealed in 
Jerſey, would be confirmed in England. His defeat 
became more mortifying, and his expences enor- 
mouſly encreaſed. This ordinance was, in fact, 
ſubverſive of the legal rights of the iſle, and 
a precluſion of the ſubjects from obtaining juſtice. 

Such being the ſecurity which was provided 


againſt thoſe dangers, which ought to attend the 


-mal-adminiſtration of juſtice, they now , reſolved 
to reſcind the peril and vexation which might ac- 


company the petitioning of the throne againſt the 


oppreſſive meaſures of the governor or bailly. It 

was therefore ordained by the ſixth article, that 

no man ſhould purchaſe or obtain a ſubſcription _ 

mark, or ſign, for the reformation of e 
| | . 
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either public, or Private, without the command 
of the governor, bailly, jurats, and attorney-ge- 
neralz and that every one ſo ſigning, ſhould pay 
ſuch fine, or ſuffer ſuch, corporal puniſh ment, 
ſhould in that caſe be thought fit, by the Ne 
vernor, bailly, and jurats. In this manner £, AK 
the unhappy iſlanders deprived of that right of 
petitioning their ſovereign, and ſeeking redreſs 
from the oppreſſions of their 1 which is 
granted tothe ſlaves of the molt arbitrary mongrchs 
upon earth, ' 

"Theſe magiſtrates knew no controull ; for eer- 
tainly 3 would neither command the inhabi- 
tants to petition againſt their miſconduct, nor 
leave unpuniſhed thoſe who ſhould dare to Preſent 
their complaints to the throne. © 

There remained another obſtacle in the adminis. 
firation of juſtice, which was to be removed, to 
clear the road from all poſſible. impediment to 
_ abſolute dominion, Notwithſtanding the poſitive 
injunction in the conſtitutions of king John, that 
the jurats alone ſhould be the ſole nec s in all 
cauſes, the manifeſt injuſtice which frequently 
aroſe from motives of conſanguinity, and others 
already mentioned in the conſtitution of Nor- 

mandy, had ſuperſeded that reſtrictive article. 
The jurats had on that account been recuſed 
wherever thoſe reaſons in the Norman law interdict- 
ed their being preſent on the ſeat of judgment. 
Were this recuſation ſtill to be permitted to the 
inhabitants, they might not unfrequently oblige 
the bailly to remove thoſe perſons whom he wiſhed. 
ſhould remain, and by retaining them on the bench, 
he muſt infract a cuſtom, that by long continuance, 
and immemorial uſage, had obtained the import 
and conſideration of a Es principle. 

| | This 
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This ſalutary preſervative of right was ones 
more to be reſcinded ; and for a reaſon diametri- | 
cally oppoſite, to that which had proved. to be the 
orig of its ordination, In the time of John it was 
e to prevent the perhicious effects of obtaining. | 
the determination o law-ſuits in favour of wrong, - 
by the prevalence of money, which was 700 
in appeals to the exchequer of Normandy. 
this of Elizabeth, it was to prevent the p_ Ing 
from the iniquitous deciſions of coal court of hs 
to the council in England, 

To the precedin Intent it was ordained: by ha 
ſixteenth article, that no ſuch a 1 10 
be alledged or ſuffered; but that the maj 
the bench are, and mall be, by this | pes re 
nance, declared and confirmell to be e law ful 
judges, drome. all ſuch excep tions. \ wy 
ſoever, except only in ſuch cauſes eh hereafter 
the perſons ſhall have duly and lawfully a 9 05 &d,. 
according to the orders bete 27 1 
head, in theſe preſents; © 
ceptions ſhall 2 produced, 1 DEA 55 
hand, whether it be through webe 90 one 
or by whomſoever it may be dene, he 


as: future be duly and ſervers. puniſ bo Boo nll 
to diſcretion and equity,“ The 4h 6 
Signed for this order, is By Thittle fingul; „ 


— 


cauſe thoſe who are magiſtrates; ** g.taken har 
oaths, the intention E the lay” s that ch ey tha | 
be indifferent.” „ % 5 754 
The intention of the law. is. c e 
judges ſhall be indifferent; and the intehtie 
keeping them in that ſtate, Was tliat ca ſe. hi 
inſtituted the ſalutary privitege of exceptĩ ng 2831 iN 
all thoſe, on whom other motives than the lye < ol 
Juſtice might perniciouſly prevail, and to 110 
truſion of which the ſacred e of an © ach 
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is hot always a preventive. The right of excep⸗ 
tion was not, however, abſolutely reſcinded. It 
was ſtill permitted under the conditions abovemen- 
tioned, if free from malice and contempt. But as 
the intervention of thoſe motives was to be decided 
by the bench, it almoſt amounted to an interdict. 

And laſtly, by the 37th article it was ordained, 
that if any one thall factiouſly, arrogantly, or 
unduly,” diſobey, or contradict theſe ordinances z 
or practiſe, by ſigns or murmurings againſt them 
or againſt the ſaid magiſtrates in general, 
or particular, they ſhall be ſeverely puniſhed 
by impriſonment, by fine, or both, at the diſ- 
cretion of the governor, and the court. And the 
magiſtrates, on their oath, are to extinguiſh the 
roots, occalions, and commencements of all miſ- 
behaviour which may. thereafter arte. 

Theſe orders, laws, and ordinances, contain 
ſeveral notorious untruths, and acts of inſolence 
and uſurpation. The jurats before that hour, 
had never been choſen by the ſtates, nor had theſe | 
ſtates an immemorial , exiſtence, as it hath been 
already ſhewn : neither was it true that the preach- 
ers had been appointed in that manner, according 
tothe order anc ifcipline of the reformed churches, 
by law eftabliſhed in the iſle. For that inſtru- 
ment, which is abovementioned, could contain no 
energy of law, becauſe the queen had ſpecifically 
mentioned, that the governor ſhould, take the 
oath of her ſupremacy, The epiſcopal authority * - 
was therefore the only lawful power by which the 
parochial prieſts could be inſtituted and inducted. 
All theſe are falſnoods; not the leſs becauſe they 
were promulged and authoriſed by the queen, 
under the great ſeal of England. _ 

That the Pawlets and the commiſſioners ſhould 
unite in the inſtitution of a ſtate, ſo repugnant to 

F232 | the 
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the nature of all ſocial community, is not ſurpri- 
ling; but that the ſtates ſhould coincide in the 
enſlavement of themſelves and their fellow-ſub-· 
jets, affords an evidence of what contemptible 
materials mankind are formed. In England; the 
two houſes of parliament bartered their liberties 
and the. conſtitution with Henry the eighth, for 
the church lands. They received a commutation 
for what they. gave, and Harry was a king. But 
in Jerſey the ſlates preſented to Anthony Pawlet, 
their equal, all that right and freedom, which is 
the inheritance of the human race. Such was 
that ſhameful intimidation, which had ſucceeded. 
to the arbitrary and injurious treatment that 
John De Carteret had ſo heroically ſuſtained. - 
The governor was now abſolute in every de. 
partment, both legiſlative, military, and yurif- 
dictive. The people were held in chains, and 
even denied the liberty of murmuring againſt 
thoſe beings, who delegated to protect and ſo- 
lemnly ſworn to preſerve their rights and liberties, 
had ſo flagitiouſly enſlaved them. Paylet 
made. what laws he pleaſed, and appointed: all 
thoſe officers, who were to carry them into ene . 
cution ; even thoſe n reſerved to the king, 
by the ordinances of Henry the ſeventh. Such 
was the fatal effect of patriotifm defeated, in her 
honeſt purpoſe. The dominion of the deſpote 
was encreaſed, and the people reduced to the 
moſt abject ſtate on earth. „ 
I his was the reſult of thoſe ordinances, which 
are impioufſy declared by theſe fanatic miſcreants, 
to be inſtitured for the eee of the queen, the 


ublic good of Jerſey, and even for eſtabliſhing 
the honour of God; that God who created the 
very beings to be free, whom thoſe men had ſo 
nefariouſly doomed to intolerable enſlavement. 
1 | Aiter 
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After this inauſpicious iſſue, the conſequence 
was fuch as trluinphanc deſpotiſm uniformly pro- 
duces. The governor grew more atrocious in 
diſregarding the laws, and in oppreſſing the peo- 
pe His will was the univerſal rule of all things. 
riminals, and men who had been ſentenced ta 
banifhment, found an aſylum in the caſtle; and 
from him they obtained even letters of pardon. 
He levied impoſts, tailles, and numerous ex- 
actions, which were not due to him. He extorted 
from every pariſh an annual quantity of oxen and 
ſheep, at a price below their juſt value. By his 
orders thoſe trees which either ſheltered, or adorn- 
ed the houſes of the individuals were felled, and he 

meaſured their rent corn by a fallacious method. 
| Such was the oppreſſive ſtate to which theſe 
_ unhappy iftanders were reduced. So much 
more prevalent is the intereſt of thoſe flagitious 
favourites, who miniſter to the jniquities of their 
ſovereigns, and poſſeſs. their opprobrious ſecrets, 
than that of virtuous individuals, who ferving them 
with hogour and fidelity, advance the welfare 
of aer Led y by laudable purſuits. For al- 
co the imperious diſpoſition of the queen was 
manifeſted by innumerable acts of arbitrary pro- 
ceedings in England, ir is hardly to be imagined 
that ſhe would have erected a tyranny fo uncon- 
trouled, and have enſlavedtheſe iſlanders, untainted 
with diſloyalty, to thoſe Pawlets, who had uſurped 
her regal rights, had not the dread of that mur- 
derous letter been added to her native ſpirit of 


b ee 
In this manner the fate of Jerſey remained, 


during the reign of that ſovereign, who to every 
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vice which ſo ſignally diſgraced her father's character 
added that of hypocriſy in her own, unalleviated with 


any ſupplemental virtue, and unexalted by rea] 
magnanimity, She lived to ſee herſelf neglected 
by her couttiers, and ſervants : and ſhe aſcribed that 
inattention to their abject haſte of ingratiating 
themſelves with that prince, who was aſcending the 
ſeat of empire, which in reality ſprang with equal 
energy from the averſion which they e of 
her abominable deſpotiſm, viciouſneſs, and diſſimu- 
lation. | ita ths „„ 
James the firſt had ſcarce aſſumed the ſceptre 
when the Calviniſts, who had uſurped the eccleſi- 
aſtical authority of -the crown in ſerie? haſtened 

to expreſs their loyalty, by addreſſing their new 
ſovereign; and they N that the diſcipline of 
the church might be confirmed to them, which 


was permitted and eſtabliſhed in that iſland, by 


the queen, his predeceſſor. . Anthony was gong to 


give an accountof his government before a tribunal, 
where the reports of Pyne and Napper would prove 


to be no evidence, and where neither the queen 
nor her letter could avail him any  thing,,.ln 

this application they were encouraged . by the 
bailly Pawlet,. who imagined that on. the, fir. 
acceſſion of James, and on the congenial ſtate of 
Preſbytery in Scotland, he might er Ow 

tarily grant their requeſts ; and leſs incline. to, &. 
amine into the truth of what EY WIT och i: 


reſpecting the eſtabliſhment of the eccleſia iſs 
Jed, as 
wh. 


ſtate of the iſland. This application, ſuccee: 
had no other ſuppart than that fallacious art 


they wiſhed.” James believed their aſſertion, 


which had been introduced among thoſe orders, of 
the flagitious Pyne and, Napper, already related; 
and which was in fact, ah abſolute untruth. For ſo 
n e VV remote 
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Feng was the queen from permitting, much leſs 
eſtabliſhing that diſcipline in the iſland, that ſhe 
had exp rolls in her letter to the magiſtrates, con- 

fined i is to 2 church of St. Heljer alone, pro- 

vided always that the reſidue of the pariſhes in the 
ſaid iſle, do continue there the order of ſervice, 
ordained and ſet forth within this realm,” with the 
injunctions neceſſary for that purpoſe.” But to 
approach a ſovereign with lying afleverations, 
is congenially 2 arable from Preſbyterianiſm. 
For ſo intimatel — he ſpirit of falſification amal- 
amated with - roſs of which they are com- 
oſed, that dee h -as far às matter is di- 
vifable, and'a lye ſhall be found in every atom. 
The conſequence” correſponded to the idea of 
the bailly and their preachefs; and the king, 
by orgy” 1 thar the illes ſhould quietly en- 
joy the ſaid liberty, in the uſe, fo 'the eccleſiaſtical 
dle there cſtubl imed. Sach was the fucceſs 
of audaciouſiy dating to addreſs their new king 
withian eucire Ea In this manner the ar- 
bitrary power which the Pawlets had erected, re- 
mained in full operation till an aufpicious inci- 
dent detected the” mendacious application of the 
preachers, and relieyed> the inhabirants from the 

ſaiſeries'of 'Preſbyrety. x. 

Vs Anthony awlet ir Walter Rawleic gh ſuc- 
ceeded. But his government was of ſo hots du- 
ration, that no "provement was produced. 'Sir 
John Peyton was next appointed to that charge. 

By his patent, in imitation of thoſe of Elizabeth, he 
hl GIN to nominate even the bailly, and . 
grher officers of the court, and to preſent to all the 

livi ings which might become vacant, - 2 

This power was ſubverſive of that, which the 

N een had a 2A And as. 

P 4 they 
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they have never manifeſted the leaſt” reluctance to 
the obtaining of any requeſt by illuſive and unjuſt 
. repreſentations ; ſo the - — _ contend ta 


preſerve, by equal force, What 


they have obtained by falſhood ag deceit. 1 


plumed themſelves on this letter of James, a 


encreaſed in arrogance, as they imagined they 
were more permanent in power. They refuſed . 
therefore to admit any man to be a parochial - 
miniſter who, as they termed it, had not a 28 


from them. 


The governor pretend a living _ > digg,” 


regularly educated at Oxford: and the Calviniſtical 


colloquy would not receive him, as one lawfully 


called. They ſupported this oppoſition on that 


article of Pyne and Napper, wherein it is declared, 


that the governor ſhall preſent, and the pariſhon- = 
ers accept none but whom he ſhall appoint. 
Peyton perſiſted in his right, and the Pref 


ytery 
in oppoſing it. The affair was, of contequence, | 
tranſmitted to the king and council. Through 
this crevice the rays of truth began to brake in 


upon the darkneſs of thoſe ruthleſs. nn | 
of God's word. 


This oppoſition . of the governor appeared "y 
new and unexpected to the natives, whoſe fouls 


had been frozen by the benumbing power of the 


Pawlets, that like ſunſhine on the plains of Nova 


Zembla, which diſſolves the inows, and viviſies 
the withered herb age, the vegetative principle of 
rt 


liberty again ſhot forth, and the hope of being 
freed from thoſe ſufferings, to which they thought 


themſclves for ever doomed, warmed them _ 


vigorous exertions. | 
It wasnow the horrid uſurpations and falſhoods of 

thoſe apoſtates were perfectly diſcloſed. The very 

men who had fled, from their native country, in 
order 


ITY 
order to enjoy the „ they of ae by: ſerv+ 
ing God in their own: way; who had proclaimed 
the utmoſt abhorrence of perſecuting chriſtians. 
on that account, had revolted from all thoſe prin- 
ciples, on which they founded their ſeparation 
from popery. They had impriſoned a native af 
France, as an heretic, becauſe he diſſented from 
the doctrines which they as herecically profeſſed, 
and was . intending to introduce a ſchiſm into 
their church, which according to the ſole doctrine 
and diſcipline that were e eſtabliſhed . 
Jerſey, was itſelf a ſchiſm. - * | 
This ſtretch of power was whe more remarkable 
becauſe theſe very men had commenced and de- 
fended their ſeparation from popery, and their 
non · conformity to the church of England, on 
that very right of judging for themſelves, which 
this man now as juſtly exerciſed, whom they were 
rſecuting as an hetetic. At this time there ex 
ited no law in Jerſey, againſt hereſy, ſave that 
which might remain of popiſh inſtitution. But 
they were a race for whom predeſtination made 
what laws they liked, and juſtified the breach of 
all which they choſe not to obſerve. This he · 
retic, however, was diſmiſſed from priſon, on ap- 
plication to the king, to know in what manner he 
ſhould be treated. 

Nor did their inſolence arogate alone the ſu- 
premacy in church affairs, they invaded the civii 
authority, and in their conſiſtories of miniſters, 
elders, and deacons, brought before them, and 
examined the domeſtic conduct of every family. 
By the brotherly confeſſing of their fins to each 
other, which they had inilituted on a text in 
ſcripture, the ſecrets of every individual were known 
to nw nme who in return revealed not their 
—.— 
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to preſerve them anviolate, like the popiſh A Y 


all the pariſhes, were aſſumed by the king, and 
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own nblies,2 And as dhe A wet: ata ha 8 


they had erected a tyrannic dread over the 8 
their pariſhaners infinitely more intolerable chan thee 
of the papiſtical communion; and harraſſed them 
with cenſures for actions, the moſt frivolous and 
indifferent. 80 that no man enjoyed a moment's 
freedom or repoſe from their imperious inquiſition. 14 
Animated by the example of tlie governor, the 
inhabitants af rank and underſtanding renounced 
the injunctions of theſe conſiſtorial tribunals. They 
applied to the magiſtracy for their being ſuppreſſed 
as illegal, and boldly charged them with ty- 
ranny and hypocriſy. by thoſe re- 
formers of the church reformed, they reſolyect ta 
be emancipated from their thraldom; and con- 
vinced by à long and ſevere experience how farally 
their lives had been embittered, arid the very el. 
ſence of religion annihilated by the imperious te- 
nets, abſurd doctrines and blaſphemous exploſions 
in the ſermons of 'thoſe innovators, they reſolyed 
to return to the church of Englanc. 
Nor were theſe the only ſufferings to Which e 
iſlanders were reduced. Their properties were alſo, 
invaded. For though averſe from the doctrines, 
theſe preachers were extremely tenacious of the 
revenues of that church which they had condemn: 
ed as unchriſtian, and extended their claims of 
tythes beyond the limits of the law and ancient 
cuſtom. At the reformation, the great tythes of 


thoſe of one pariſh only being appropriated to the 
dean, the others were added to the governor. It 
had been a cuſtom, however, on breaking into 
tillage either woods or lands, uncultivated and 
untilled before, that the tythes ſhould belong to 
the parochial prieſts. Theſe ſectarian teachers not 
= _ only 
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only inſiſted on ie being entitled to the praduge 
of ſuch tillage, but of all grounds which had lain 
but forty years unploughed, of orchards and of mea- 
dows converted into arable lands. And by theſe 
means they hadencroached on the revenues of the 
crown, and oppreſſed. the people. 121 
The union of theſe enſlavemenis oo: 1 | 
abſolurely intolerable, that the people petitioned : 
his majeſty to be relieved; from their egregious | 
oppreſſors, and that he would be graciouſly Pleaſed 
to reſtore to them the church of England. | 
The Preachers oppoſed that application by a 
counter petition; and though they were aſſured 
that the examination of that permiſſion whick they 
had received from the king, would infallibly de- 
tect the untruth in their firſt addreſs, that Teh 
church was eſtabliſned by the queen, they never- 
theleſs proceeded with their natural effrontery, and 
urged their right to being continued in that mode 
of worſhip and diſcipline, as if it. had been venly 
and indeed legiſlatively eſtabliſhed. NN 
This detection of their Fillactons: principles} 
and want of truth in their repreſentations, creaftd 
an abhorrence of their cauſe, The king and coun- 
cil were reſalved to ſubdue that deceitful race, 
and to that intent they were ordered to form new 
tan ense analogous to thoſe of the church of Eng- 
lands to receive the liturgy which had been for- 
merly in uſe; and for that time only to name the 
perſon whom they would chuſe to be their dean. 
Theſe were ſymptoms too manifeſt, not to diſcover 
that their hereſy and power were near expiring. 
The influence of intereſt prevailed over their zeal 
for ſupporting the ſchiſm which they had erected; 
and fearing an expulſion from their livings, and 
being deſerted by their pariſhoners, they readily 


embraced that church as contormable ta ſcripture, 
| which 
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Werl they had proſcribed as heretical, and re- 
ceived the eee ſetvices, and diſcipline eſta- 


| bliſhed in England, as neceſſary to falvation, 
which they had exploded. as repugnant. thefero. - 


The joy of the laity in being freed from the hy. 
pocritical ſanctimony of thoſe tyrannic Preſiview: | 
was only equalled by that averſion, in which from 
that hour they have undeviatingly held them. 
And the illand has hitherta engendered. n ſuch | 
| vermin. | 3 ; 
This Aſpeſition of their minds was am ply ma- 
nifeſted by their heroic oppoſition to the ectarian 
7 of Charles the firſt, and that propenſity. 
exerts itſelf with equal energy againſt all thoſe 
of ſimilar principles, who nom traduce and vile 
his preſent majeſty. 
Such was the origin, procedure, and concluſion | 
of this ſchiſm in the iſle of Jerſey ; embraced. 
with zeal, ſupported with horror, and thrown off 
with exultation. Happy had it proved had the 
people of England — warned by this event in 
Jer ey, and ſuppreſſed the like principles in this 
ingdom, which by temporiſing and indirect per- 
miſſion, ſtimulated the profeſſors of them by mur- 
der and through ſeas of blood, to ſubvert the 
conſtitution of the realm. To be deteſted when 
their villainies were irremediable, and yet to be 
indulged with toleration, undiſtinguiſhed by ſome 
characteriſing mark of contempt, Faſbpuratile from 
their perſons, was certainly a ſtrange polity, 
Perſecution 1s indeed odious, both for its inhu- 
manity, and becauſe it generates the very ſpirit 
it is intended to ſuppreſs. But a yellow, hat, 
a green piece of cloth faſtened to the garment, 
together with that contemptuous idea which may 
be affixed to it, is no object to create an admiration. | 
of — who bear it, like the of fuſtain- 2 


n 


ing ak, and yet it will more infallibt i 
prevent the encreaſe of converts to all ſchiſmatical 
invaſions on the ketzilative eſtabliſhments of the 
realm. 
The effect of ſuch diſtinctions, teillatively af 
Gxed,, 16 inſurmountable; and there are numbers 
who would ſuffer martyrdom, in preference to 
the being marked by the i of national diſdain. 
There is no ſubject on which mankind in gene- 
ral are leſs capable of judging, than on the recti- 
tude and propriety of religion. There is none 


which ought to be 2 diligently preſerved from. fy 


innovation and change. There is none which judi- 
co directed, a aa y.operate..on the 
als of a people. A in this A 8 
is 1 left ſo Edles ly expoſed to ; 
vas and direction of the 5 85 an indulgence 
productive of infinite evil to the ſtate, and uni- 
verſal corruption of national manners, _ 
The Romans, among whom Polytheiſm v was 
eſtabliſned, were too wiſe to ſuffer the ſame 
deity to be adored in different worſhips. But in 
England that capricious irreligion is not only Pay 
rated, but even the diſputing whether the object of 
our adoration be a God. 
During the time in which theſe contentions ſub- 
ſiſted between the eccleſiaſtics and laity, there ex- 
iſted no leſs agitation reſpecting the civil affairs of 
the iſland. Philip De Carteret, attorney-general 
of the iſle, had offended the bailly and jurats, by 
oppoſing the mal-adminiſtration of juſtice. The 
bench diſmiſſed him from his office, and appoint- 
ed another in his place. De Carteret appealed to 
the council; the affair was diſcuſſed, and it was ad- 
_ Judged by that board, that the diſmiſſion was an 
HO 3 bim, and an uſurpation of his 
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 Nijeſty's prerogative, in appointing another. Jad 
the court was ordered to reſtore him to his place; - 
. Peyton was of a character not to ſurrender 
what he imagined to be his right, At his enter- 
ing on his govetnment he demanded" all thoſe 
dues and ſervices, which Anthony Pawlet and his 
anceſtors had illegally received; and which were 
indeed, in ſome degree, legillatively- eſtabliſhed . 
by the queen and 'council, in the ratification of 
- thoſe determinations; orders, laws, and ordinances; . 
which were made and reported by Pyne and Nap- 
per. Herault, the then Bauens the ſtates; | 
and the whole iſland; oppoſed the continuation of , 
them. . Peyton. applied to the king and council, _ 
to determine whether the objects he claimed be- 
longed to him as governor. . The ſtates and the 
people, in two ſeveral petitions, repreſented them 
as. unlawful and oppreſſive, and requeſted their 
being delivered from ſuch onerous obligations.  - 
Beſides | theſe applications to the throne, © the 
number of appeals was become ſo exceſſive, that 
the whole time of the council might have been 
ſufficiently employed//in hearing them. Such 
were the fatal effects which had proceeded from 
the tyrannous alterations that had been made in 
the conſtitution and the laws, and the partial and 
oppreſſive adminiſtration of judgment, which had 
been exerciſed by the Pawlets. | 
Jarnes being thus petitioned by the iNlanders, 
in the year 1607, liſtened to their complaints, a 
ſent ſir. Robert Gardiner, and James Huſſey, 
doctor of laws, commiſſioners to Jerſey. They , 
were ordered to enquire into the cauſes of their 
reſerit grievances, and of their appeal. To 
ſettle the ambiguities, , contradictions, and incon- 
ſiſtencies of the laws and cuſtoms. To hear the 


complaints of the people, and to reduce their 
5 ; own. 
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owh. b into a good form and ders 
prevent ſuch numerous applications to the 3 f 
for the future. In the execution "of this truſt - 
they were to be albited: by the governor, bailly, 
jurats, miniſters, and all other officers, in all 
| cauſes, except in thoſe wherein they, or any of 


them, ſhould be parties, or have any private in- 4 


tereſt in the matter in queſtion. * | 
By this ſpecial command, the bailly. and jurats 5 
were again laid open to recuſation in the ancient 
manner, and the people reſtored to their juſt claim 
of excepting againſt them. At the ſame time, 
that this commiſſion might be the more effectu- 
ally executed, and the 11 of it more adequatelß 
obtained, a letter from the council was previouſly. 
diſpatched, commanding” the governor, and the 
court. to examine into their laws, and prepare 
them to be laid before the commiſſioners, in order. to 
the reconciling of their differences and contradicti- 
ons; to abrogate ſuch as were oppreſſive and un- 
i and to inſtitute thoſe which might ſupply the 
deficiency, of theſe already exiſting, TE 125 
The time was now come in which the illuſtrious 
oppoſition of John De Carteret was to receive 
that conviction of being virtuouſly undertaken, and 
laddably ſuſtained, which the deciſion of kings 
anc | councils can neyer ſo adequately, impart. I: 
was now that the diſhonour of the queen, the 
diſgrace and ſervility of her council, the uſurpation | 
an Spotl, of the Pawlets, the mendacity and 
miſrepreſentation of Pyne and Napper, the abject 
and traiterous conduct of the ſtates, and of the court 
of Jerſey, the falſe ſwearing and hypocriſy of the Preſ- 
5 5 teachers were to be expoſed to full view, 
nd conſigned. to eternal infamy and execration. 
N ſurviving jurat, the ſtates alſo, who had ſo 
ſcandalouſly ſupported the Paylers to their own en- 
ſlavement 
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Xs site, e 
petitioned the throne, for the 


| him. of. ha e 7 


might be aſcertained, both in the- 


ſheep taken out of every pariſh by the Paw 
at what price they pleaſed, might be adju 6 pk 


in the — 1 5 And 8 gear” — 2 
John De Carteret lived to animate and accom: 
pliſn: an, event which eee e ®, wen, 
2 have ſo virtuouſly Form ded, and ſo ſignally 
ſuffered in the defence of jv > Bends RY 
Gardiner and Huſſey were men of chataſters 
diametrically oppoſite to thoſe of Pyne and Ya ; 


$.of on, as the Other; 
| that ary e een aer 


rty, and the rig 


ſubjecke , cog Tir Fit: Lat n 3 28 e 
1, He complained that. the people det 155 

aon inn 

money, which had been made 5 the. ſtates, and 


requeſted s to have that affair tg be adjuſted... a 
2. That the governor's authority. in 4þe ſtates 


and election of the jurats, and of all 0 

difallowing g ſuch public erding. As. meg gage 

in the ſtates. . - Te. hn r n 
3. That the civil and ecclefiaftical jurifdiions 


which were confounded, might be examin 12 


eſtabliſhed, as it oy” ſtand with the Publie good 
of the iſland. 


4. That the laws may be ſettled and 1 
5. That the affair relative to the oxen, an- 


6. That 
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6. That it might be ſettled what rent corn was 
to be carried oy thoſe whe: owed it, and what 
ot. 

75 What tythes were to be: taken by the miniſ- 
5 ters, as from novals and deſarts. 

Such were the moſt material objects of Peyton's 
petition. On the arrival of the commiſſioners 
they were preſented with a paper, entitled Abuſes, 
preſented by the bailly, and jurats, as exiſting 
before the time of the preſent governor. 

This demonſtration of De Carteret's rectitude 
in his former reſiſtance to the imperious conduct 
of the Pawlets, was given even by George Paw- 
let, who was {till bailly. But his nephew Anthony 
being dead, himſelf ſuperannuated, and another 
governar appointed, the chains . with which they 
had held the people in enſlavement were broken, 
and the jurats now voted without the influence 
of magiſterial intimidation. This peculiar at- 
tention: in ' ſpecifying. the objects of their com- 
plaint, as ſubſiſting 8 the arrival of Peyton, 
was undoubtedly * deſigned as an exculpatory 
compliment to him. But it exhibited a ſelf- 
condemnation of all thoſe who had been antece- 
dently active in ſuſtaining thoſe iniquities; a juſti- 
fication of De Carteret's uptightneſs; and it fixed a 
brand of infamy on all who had been inſtrumental 
in eſtabliſhing the orders of Pyne and Napper, 
from the queen herſelf, to the clerk in the.court 
of Jerſey, who had entered them on record. 


| The bief articles. of theſe abuſes were thoſe which 


follow. 


1. That the governor may not grant Gn to 
export goods, imported from England, nor levy 
cuſtoms for his privy - gain, without any watrant 


but his own will. | 
c 2. That 
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2. That ſuch prices be not paid the governor 
for his wheat rents, as he pleaſeth to put, far be- 
yond thoſe ſettled at the court, in which the go- | 
vernor giveth his vote. 

3. That he may not pay his own price for wages, 
carriages, and commodities, from the merchants 
and inhabitants, ſuch as beef, mutton, fewel tim- 
ber; nor take the ſame againſt the conſent of the 
owners. 

4. That thay may not pay the money e is 
due to him, at a lower rate than that in which | it | 
paſſeth current. 

That in the payment of ſuch debts as he 
pretendeth due unto - him, he may obſerve the 
ancient courſes formerly uſed ; and not to force, 
by impriſonment, and otherwiſe, any of his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects to payment, which they contradict, 
ye judgment given, after lawful trial and con- 
viction. 

6. That the receiver may not exact money of. : 
the poor people, for ac cepting chem 0 e 7 
of corn rents. | 

That he may not urge them to pay, and carry 
to his grainge, ſuch rent corn as it was not uſual ; 
to carry. _ | 

1 T hat he may not ee the i corn as. he 
pleaſeth. 

9. That he mall be dige to give them ncquit- 
tances for the corn rents, when paid. 

; 10. That the caſtle porter exact not unlayful 
ees. | 
11. That the exact ſums of money may be 
mentioned for ſuffering the priſoners friends to 
bring them victuals. 
12. That the porter ſuffer not the priſoners to 
have. farther liberty than he hath — * 
| | from 


— 
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from the - court; concerning their expences, and 
licenſing them to depart to their own houſes. 
13. That the governor give warrant to pay the 
debts of thoſe priſoners. who! eſcape from the 


le. 
1 That if the king 8 peocufeur, and other like 
officets, abuſing fo much their places, ſhall be 
found convinced of having troubled the ſaid 


court, and vexed his majeſty's loving ſubjects, 
with ſuch mere frivolous tuirs, as do argue more 


malice in them than otherwiſe. That then the 
ſaid officer ſhall. be adjudged anſwerable thereof, 
and accordingly cenſured in their own and proper 
er by the aid courts expanding to due order 
aW. 1 
19. 1 hat che governor may not take up the 
borſen of, the inhabicans far his own ſervice. 


An obfrea 1 complaint delivered by the inhabitants. 


Theſe were in general the ſame with thoſe of 
the bailly and jurats. They complain of being 
forced to do el work. — That the ſoldiers 
cut down trees round their houſes, and paid what 
price they pleaſed. — That they took their. oxen 
and ſheep at à third of their value. That when 
the pariſhoners have not wheat ſufficient to diſ- 
charge their rents, the receiver proclaimeth in 


every pariſh, that on pain of not carrying their 


rent corn, they are to pay four crowns for every 
quarter, which is a greater price than the jurats 
tax on all other rents. Againſt the carriage of 


rent corn not uſual, —And that the governor re- 


fuſed to receive the ſums called rent fouage, or 
moneyage, which are paid every three years to 
the king, — to the preſent currency. 


Q 2 | Such 
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such were the complaints now delivered againſt 
grievances expreſsly declared to have exiſted when 
De Carteret was three times impriſoned, as havin 
violated the integrity and honour of fir Amias and 
Anthony Pawlet, who are now confeſſed and ac 
Cured of being the perpetrators of them 
The commiſſioners proceeded in a road directly 
poſite to that of Pyne and Napper; and the 
king and his council were as readily diſpoſed to 
relieve and aboliſh, as Elizabeth and her ſervile 
miniſtry, had been prompt to aggravate AE 
their oppreſſions and enflavement. 
The two fiends who were moſt ations) *Y 
ſtrumental, and virulent in executing the arbitrary 
mandates of the governor, and tormenting the 
inhabitants, were the receiver of the king s rents, 
dues, ſervices, and other revenues and n 
cruing to that commander in chief; and the 
cureur or attorney- general, who by conyerting 
actions indifferent into criminal offences, and pro- 
ſecuting the people on every trifling oce jon, 
when the conſcience of the court was in the Hans 
of the Pawlets, had them convicted and/finedbas 
they pleaſed, which ſums were the een, 
the governor. e Nc 68 8 
I e firſt of theſe officers was, by the conflicuriahs 
of king Jahn, to prevent the procureur froma 
extortion, committed to the election of the people; 
and this right was confirmed in the — "ol 
ward the ſecond; The latter was! reſerved tothe 
king, by the ordinances of Henry the ſeventh, 
that being independant of the gaveradr; heitpight 
not be induced to harraſs the people with 
cutions vexatious, and on nugatory cauſes./ But 
Elizabeth by her patents to theogovefnors, had 
given them the right of nominating: thoſe two 
ets, who by that criminal indulgence were ob- 
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liged to act in obedience to the avaricious and 
vindictive ſouls of thoſe who conſtituted them. 

To the complaints the commiſſioners replied, 
chat the alteration of the coin was reaſonable, and 
that the people ſhould pay, and the governor re- 
ceive according to the preſent currency. | 

The ſtates were not ta be convened without the 
governor's conſent, and actual ſummons; and that 
was not to be refuſed when applied for by the 
bailly or jurats. It does not appear that any alte- 
ration was then made reſpecting the approbation 
of the jurats by the governor, nox in the mode of 
electing conſtables. 
The civil and eccleſiaſtical juriſdiftions were ſe- 
parated and aſcertained. 
The. price of proviſions was to be as fixed by 
two perſons, one of whom was to be appointed 
by the governor, the other to be the conſtable of 
that ine, by which they were to be deli- ä 
veredd. e (11 
Al den was to be paid and received 
at che houſes of thoſe from whom it was due, or 
to be demanded on the grounds chargeable there- 
wich; en pt that which was calied the king's pro- 
per, or by leaſe or grant otherwiſe ſtipulated. 
The rent corn, to the carriage of which the inha- 
bitants were liable, was to be carried to the caſtle 
within chree weeks before Chriſtmas, upon. pro- 
elkmation made in the open market, at leaſt three 

weeks before that time, with nomination of the 

time and days of delivering by each pariſh, - Y 

The TOs manner of meaſuring was cor- 
rected. 
When —_ rent corn of each pariſh was deli- 
vered, the receiver was to give a general acquit- 
cane of che N to the conſtable of that 
Jo e ee Fr W ROW paris 
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pariſh, or to each party, if he brought ir ay 
written for ſigning. e 

This written diſcharge w was enjoined with'a view 
to obviate chat infamous practice of the Pawlet's 
receivers, in demanding a ſecond time what had 
been paid without evidence, and to aſcertain the 
ſum received, ſhould mn act of « extortion be com- 

mitted by the receiver. © 

If this proclamation was not complied: with, 
the governor was to proceed by lawful means for- 
merly uſed to oblige them, but not by ſales to 
be {ct thereupon by the bailly and jurats, as had 
been oppreſſively e And if the receiver did 
not proceed according to that order, or pretended 
to refuſe the corn, becauſe it was not ſweet or 
merchantable, on any pretence whatſoever, on 
purpoſe to drive the owner for non-payment; chat 
then the party aggrieved might complain 40 the 
bailly and jurats, who were to judge, order, and 
puniſh the tame. 

The taking tythes by the miniſters from novels 
and deſerts, © was limitted to thoſe lands, w which 
were formerly intended by thoſe appellations. 

All debts contracted, and bargains made by the 
governor, were to be tried and determined 1 Jaw 

before the jurats. | 

The governor was -inhibired from granting . | 
cences to export - Engliſh merchandife, - to levy 
cuſtoms for his own advantage, and to licence 
taverns.— He was to receive his money in lieu of 
his wheat rents, as they were received by the in- 
habitants, to whom fuch rents were due.— The 
paying of wages, for carriages and labour, the 
prices of fewel and timber, and cutting down 
trees, were regulated and prevented. And the 
people were no longer to pay their dues to the re- 
. ceiver, below the currency of the iſland. —The 
re- 
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receiver was prohibited from exacting money from 
the poor, for accepting them to pay their corn 
rents in money, when they had no wheat. From 
obliging them to carry their rent corn to his 
grainge, to which they were not legally obliged.— 
fie was not to meaſure for himſelf. Nor to take 
the horſes of the inhabitants for his own ſervice. 
No money was to be exacted for bringing vic- 
tuals to-priſoners.---The porter was not to take 
unlawful fees. Nor to ſuffer the priſoners to take 
unlawful liberties.---Qr licenſing them to depart 
to their own houſes. -The governor. was to pay 
the debts of thoſe who eſcaped from the caſtle.--- 
And the porter to be bound, with two good ſecu- 

rities, in a hundred marks, to diſcharge his duty 
with fidelit x. | 


The attorney-general, and other officers, promp- 
ted and ſupported by the Pawlets, had treated the 
jurats with that inſolence, to which ſuch proſti- 
tuted magiſtrates are always expoſed. He was 
now no longer openly in court, to ſpeak irreve- 
rently of the bailly and jurats, but by the autho- 
rity of the ſaid court was to be put to amende, 
and fined after ſuch manner, and to ſuch value, 
as the quality of his offence ſhall well deſerve, 
according to ancient laws and cuſtoms. To thoſe 
penalties he was ſubjected, provided. he move or 
x 2 frivolous ſuit. But they were to give 
nim no caule to appeal, eſpecially concerning his 

. * Ie on OT 
Such were the orders which were, righteouſly 
formed by Gardiner and Huſſey, and beneficently 
ratified by James the firſt. But the moſt import- 
ant object of the whole commiſſion was left un- 
touched. This defieiency was that of not recon- 
ciling the inconſiſtencies and contradictions of 
the laws and cuſtoms; the abrogating ſuch as 
- ö were 


* 
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were. fla iſh and intoflerable, and the inſtitutiig 
Villers which might improve the legiſlature W 
degree of competibihty with the rights; Hbertles, 
Andi privileges of human nature; at leaſt-to A 
more comfortable analogy with the laws of Eng. 
And. Vifiget geit! 195 19449 es b 414 An 
The cauſe of this flagrant omiſſion is to be a 
efibed to the vicious ſuſt of power, which fill 
pievailed in the lieutenant- bailly and the“ jurats. 
Herault was ambitious and magiſterial. He had 
his patent of reverſion in his hands. He had nd 
inlimation to prefer the welfare of the people ta | 
the continuance of exceſſſve power. 
he magiſtrates were convinced, that whilſt 
the laws remained in their preſent heterogeneous 
ſtate, that it was impracticable for the governor 
to be acquainted with what they really were, and 
'"therextent of his authority. They knew. alſd, 
that ſtheſe conrrad ictions and inconfiltencies;' how- 
evrrrepugnant to all legiſtative inſtitutes, would 
' 18fford them pretexts of criminal indulgence, bet 
10 ſave their friends and condemn” their ene mie, 
aecording td which of the contradictory acts they 
ſnould'ſelect as prcerdente in their determinadti- 
Insz cio nd thus, by means of this double power 
befodeciding different ways; keep even the goser- 
nor in ſome awe, and the people abſolute ly ſudb- 
d ſervient o througſ the terror off being diſtreſſꝭd or 
tuned by thoſe judgments; which might be given. 
ts the fuits which were brought before them n 
Ahlscculpablemccount it was, that u (few! days? be- 
>Fbre the departure of the commiſſioners\ the! benth 
df. quſtiqe evcuſed chemſelves from rheir not- 
bpfiance with / his majeſty's orders becauſe they Had 
Moto found time nto bring the laws together and 
edflatecthem. For this reaſon; om a n 
cation to the throne; in the ſubſequent year, ey 


were 
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"were: Sind of this neglect, andia mode, and 
perſons nominlated; by which the laws were to be 
elected under: ſeyeral heads, and tranſmitted 0 
the; commiſſiöners in- England; and an expreſs 
declaration that no anſwer could be juſtly given, 
till this order was executed. The bailly and jurats 
ſtil evaded that iarder, ſo that with an inexpreſ- 
fible moltiplicatio of the liks pemicious acts, 
the laws and euſtoms of the iſland exiſt at this 
day, mot as the preſervatives; of a people from 
injury and injuſtice; but as the inſtruments ofavg- 
rica revenge, and deſpotiſm. Of which truth 
ſhall exhibit incontrovertible evidence, from- 
hatrible exaRions,, and. oppreſſive acts which ha 
been ted within a very few years by: my 
magiſtrates, who no preſide on rex: uf Judge. 
ment. M port ir gf fy | TT Os  ..- 
(George! Pawlet, the bailly, was now ws vn 
in iniquities, and nothing remained of all thatche 
had acquired by his oppreſſions, but the exeerg- 
tion of the iſlanders. Duri — overnmentiet 
his father, brother, and nep 
time been lieutenant - governor in their +abſence, 
and y that meaſure actually —— in the ſamhe 
Perſon. thoſe powers, which had been ſo long ſe- 
Parated by the Jaws off Kherifans, and exerciſed 
Ar paring o 44 Tyne /r n Ay Orr 
10 HFuyten deemed'a man, ſaperannuated by the 
nipcumbranee of eighty years, improper for that 
dutysoand removed him from the charge. Paw- 
lat: was ſenſible of his impotence, not only to · ſup- 
plycthat office,//but the other of ;bailly alſp. e 
therefore petitioned the king, and complained of 
Heyten'sdiſiniſſing him from the lieutenancy, and 
de ſiteti that he might be permittad to ſurrender 
[ - NED bailly to John Herault, who had been 
$ deputy, and to whom his majeſty had "oe 
etters 


had at all ” 


25 potent , du ee r fu 


| 4hat grant, and ſupported himſelf on the ordi- 


Tight was not only not inferior, but 


_ + This important conteſt was carried before the 


(242) | 
the ſaid Pawlet. And laſtly, that Herault might 
be obliged to allow him thirty pounds a year, 
” G means of livelihood but the place 
„ . een ont 
Sir John Peyton oppoſed this meaſure as an in- 
fringement of that right which had been imparted 
in his patent of governor: and. certain it is, that 

in imitation of thoſe letters which had been grant- 


ed by Elizabeth, the power of appointing that 


given to him. Herault conteſted the validiuy of 


nces of Henry the ſeventh. This was a foun- 
tion of great ſupport to his cauſe, and without 
at. additional enforcement, his claim being 
rounded on a patent, like that of Peyton's, his 
more than 


equal to that of the governor. 


ing and council, where after a long application 
it was at length determined that Peyton ſhould 
Pay George e year, during 
his life, and that John Herault ſhould be put in 


the preſent and peaceable poſſeſſion of bailly, 


without any diſturbance or hindrance to be by the 


ſaid John Peyton. And we do command and 


order, that henceforth no bailly, dean, viſeount, 
precureur, and adyocate to us, ſhall be made and 
appointed, but immediately by letters patent un- 


5 


der our great ſeal, in the name and authority of 


Us, &c. ; 


Andi it was determined alſo, that Herault had 'F 
not been guilty of thoſe accuſations, with which 
he was charged by the governor, of uſurping on 


his office, and of undutifulneſs to the king, or 
WEY 1 imnjuſtice 


_ Ta) . 
injuſtice in the civil government. But he was 
ſharply: reprehended for his words to the governor. 

He was to be allowed fixty pounds for his ex- 
pences, and ſore other ſmall ſums,” es i 
by Peyton. 

The charge of the military forte was to be 
wholly. i in the governor: the care of Jann and 
of civil affairs in the bailly. _ 

This reſtoration of the ordinances of Henry 
the ſeventh, was of ſignal: advantage to the peo- 

ple. The chief magiſtrate was no longer under 
the influence of the governor, and induced to 
obey his ſiniſter inclinations, through the miſtaken 
obligations of gratitude. Nor the attorney-gene- 
ral to augment the profits of that commander, by 
— proſecutions for inoffenſive, or at moſt 
r 2 actions, through fear of being diſ- 
or of incurring his diſpleaſure. To 
| thee] improvements was added alſo, the regal ap- 
pointment of the ſollicitor- general. This 4 
which although it was not at that time created, 
was evidently exalted into an im portance which it 
hitherto had not enjoyed. And it hath proved to 
be of the moſt ſalutary and indiſpenſible ſervice to 
the welfare and ſecurity of theſe inſular ſubjects. 
The reaſons on which this opinion is grounded, 
ſhall be ſhewn 1 in the chapter EY the royal 
court of Jerley.' 

The attention of James the firſt to promote the 
happineſs of the people, and to ſecure them from the 
invaſions of the French was conſpicuous. In the 
year 1617, ſir Edward Cornway, and William 
Bird, doclor of laws, were ſent commiſſioners to 
the iſland, to enquire how long fir John Peyton 
had, at any time, been abſent from his duty. 
For in thoſe days the office of governor was not a 
Anecure, as at preſent. Nor could he leave the 


iſland 


=” ) 5 | 
adand without ſpecfal Heenct. They were tel en; 
Auire into thè caſe of Philip Marret; ho chm 
* plained that he had been diſmiſſed from the Place 
8 af attorney-general; without legal trial And 
F. examine in what” ſtate of defence the iſland then 
ſtoad, wn penn the caſtles, foldiery,' ammuni 
tion, Jorg ot military req ſuiſnes, which ebm 
miſſion they Aicherged X with G8clity. 40 194/31; 91g 
In the 15 1618; Frarious ordinances wereitranſ- 
; mitted Wau the eduncil, tu „ e 
2. That the ball ee ecedence in 
| e and ac and PINES ve TRY 


| Y. 15 his 10 
owers. For although the an 
eher u magiſtrate; ſhould” undeubtedly preſid 
the court” on tlie adminiſtration of juſtice, 5 

of the laws, yet it" is equally right 
that the governotiſhould take p ace in the tonven- 
tions of the ſtates,” becauſe by him the avs wall 
orddinances which are intended to be ena dh Ae 
to receive their ratification denial; and 
iſlative power 1s conſtantly and juſtly deer 
ße f ſuperior to that of the Judicial. og rr 
additional reaſon alſo, becauſe: in the ſtates 
RB. bailly is no other than the ſpeaker of that aflttn- 
1 __ »bly, which is in fact,” to. be the pr Aale 
kcotpotate body. ot 
2. That fir John Peptid RY db ed. 
2852 him, be entitled governor. Tbat na. 
embly be convened without his conſent! Tt 
Be hve 4 negative voice in the aſſembly. 3 
no ordinances be made 3 to bis ae 18 


ne," and the public gd vl oo 
BY $9 ® A She & - 4 n 
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In the year N theſe particulars:were flies, 
ther explained and ſettled, © that, if the bailly or 
jurats ſhall require an aſſembly. of the ſtates, the 
governor ſhall not defer it above fifteen days, ex- 
cept he have ſuch cauſe to the contrary, either in 
reſpect to the ſafety of the iſland, or our ſpecial 
ſervice otherwiſe, as he will apſwer to us, or to 
the lords of the council; whereof he ſhall-give as 
preſent advice, a8 poſſibly wind and weather may 
ſerve. And concerning Ea governor”: 8 negative 
voice to the making of ordinances, it is now alſo 
ordered, that he-ſhall nor uſe his negative voice, 
but in ſuch points as, ſhall concern our ſpecial in- 
tereſt the rather in regard that ſuch acts as are 
made in their aſſembly, are but proviſional ardi- 
nances, and have {0 Dore of. law: work flex in 
confirmed by us. 11 100 
3% That 8 Nen the governor 
„be decided by king and ner as in 
the. time of — the 83 8 
45740 e charges of Phili Marret, attorn - 
general, 5 55 the bailly, 22555 3 
to be ſlanderous 2 nd falſe, the ſaid) Marret is or- 
gered to return ke iſle, and. make Saeddzen 
and, ſubmiſſion to the jurats. 
Ag conſequence of petitions in the . the 
three A fc ſuch was the title which the body 
corpor . aſſumed, it was ordained 
\Aafomg;tour ſhould be laid eve of wine 
ſold by 1 55 to be ape r Nn 15 
e e 5185 . ener non ot du 
52 


4 Porte) 890 2 e given, He SHPPS,EFIn 


Ea abe ee be and en. 


ported, — fas Flat pl a 1 To 5 in 
colleges 


158 of St. Helier, and of St. Aubin, were: to 


4 


| 1 for the educating of ſcholars, who-Are 


—— — by the ſtates, and to receive, like 
benefits with the ſubjects of England. 
In the year 1635, [petitions were again . | 


red by the three eſtates, to the commiſſioners 


Conway and Bird. In conſequence of which it 


was granted, that gentlemen who were poſſeſſed 


of fiefs, honours, courts; and ſervices, with little 
or no demeſne lands, yet ſuch as were partable 


among coheirs, ſhould —— all the right of en- 
tailing on their eldeſt ſons; on the beſt of ſuch 


fiefs a hundred quarters of annual Wheat rent; 
on theſe”. of leſs value fifty, and to remain im 


partable. That the roturiers, or plebeians migbt 


entail on their eldeſt ſons, not more than fifty, nor 


leſs than five quarters of rent corn. And the 


bailly, jurats, and king's attorney were. | 
ered to grant patents under the inſular ſeal, to all 


ſuch who choſe to entail. eicher . or corn renta | 


on their eldeſt ſon. 7 SIN 


Every Jerky tenement, 1 thoſ in th 


have four acres of land annexed to it, and occu- 
pied therewith.---Care was taken of orphans, hy 


obliging their guardians. to deliver inventories to 


the court, within forty days after their acce ny 6 
their charge, and before they entered on the 

action of any buſineſs. No appeals were now al- 
lowed for lets than the value of twenty pounds; 
and all ſuch applications were to be preſented to 
the council between the beginning of Eafter, and 
the expiration - of - Midſummer terms, and not 


otherwiſe. A committee was appointed for hear- 


ing all ſuch appeals, and if the party did not pro- 


ſecute his appeal within the time above limitted, 
the defendant was diſmiſſed, with 25 1 i 
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un if further penalty as their lordſhips mould as 
| th r . 
All laws and . 9 made ant 15 
repealed; were to be duly executed, and the go- 
vernor, or his lieutenant, to have due care thereof, 
and from time to time to Saane 4 due execution 
of the ſaid orders. il 

The governor, or win — Gobi was to be 
ſent at all ſentences, in any matter which concerns 
the king's intereſt or prerogative. And the king's 

miniſters: ann en Wen his en wn 
concerned. e ts 

No man was to purel 4 or cored for any 
debt, or other thing, whilſt it was in litigation 
The viſcount and other officers were duly to levry 
the crown revenues upon the bodies, lands, or 
2 of the parties, by diſtreſs, extent, or — 

ie, at the appointment of the governor or re- 
cal as well out af term . and the ſame 
yearly and duly to anſwer. 

During the commiſſion of Gander and Huſſey 
it was —— n that all evidences and public re- 

cords concerning the public ſtate of the iſle, ſhall 
be brought in, and delivered to the bailly and j * 
rats, to be kept in a common cheſt or treaſury. 

That it ſhall not be lawful for the — 
any of the jurats, or other perſons to take any of 
theſe evidenoes into his own cuſtody, without the 
conſent of the bailly, and ſeven of the jurats, at 
leaſt; and that only to ſne for ſome public good, 
or neceſſary uſe, r the _ or the Poor 
inhabitants of the iſland.” 

If any man, for his private uſe, or ſatisfaction, | 
ſhall defire to ſee the ſaid eviderices, he ſhall-do it 
in the. preſence of the key-keepers, or their depu- 
ties, or elſe a true copy thereof, by their appoint- 
ment, or a order of one's court, ſhall be tranſcribed 

by 


ea © 

—.— Ir. 87 0 With a, ue rally, ching thak 
itz n g with the bee i: the party pax 
ng De as it ſhall W by bag 
Dua. „„ er koi Meds 
de ale . of . no n 
e ly. or. qurats diſſiked, could;avaiþ 
h of ſoch authentic evidence, as theſe uu 
Ie, records. contained; in conſequence of which, 
their friends were aſſiſted with ſuch teſtimoniesd as 
night moſt indiſputably prove the facts uch 
Were advantageous to their cauſes; and Shaſg 
hom they diſliked, were denied that right and, 
evidence, Which might elucidate. and ſtrengthen 
claims. As the reſult af chat, power; malt 
ghecaſes, deciſien was not inabe laws, buttidehg 
It of the court, and in whirhdr {till rains, 
ichſtanding this ſalutary ordinance. oo 
Mig the time in which the. precedingi 
| aGions; were negogiating; a cantestion aroſę bas 
tween Philip De Carteret of V.inchley, and Abilip 
{empire of Dillament, congeraing!.chg place, 

Peony fn. the, jurats. Lampfriere pretef 
nllawent was held, inn fmaktenangys and 
—4 ore ſuperior to that of Vinchley  Omahe = 

eontrarys, De Farteret aſſerted that / Minchlæg x 

heldjjin capite from the kings) and th 
ſuperior rank in tenure, which WeHBpdAt 
ug, And, on examination lieb 9 
Nillament was not held in top e 
fs the Hef of Roſelle 5 and Hat the; aid 


EI. „and the pernicious ag | 
lets, had — inſerted the g of [Dillameas 

in the book which: contained the liſt of, franxte- 

nants, and to which title it had no right babe 


cauſe was decided in favour. of De, Carterats and 


the * of the jurats ſettled' in this man- 


— 


( 
ner, dae d Pear fefs hatttbert, St. Ouett, Röſcile 
Saumarez, und Trey. all Continüe their 111 
and places f And that che det! 
theſe houſes, and all gentlemen Who alf 
after de choſen" farats, take their places 
ate elected. And Lempriere was ordered tp 
Pe Curteret the coſta charges, and fr the'trou 
to which he had d ut by the obfeinate and 10 
frackory cntriage of lic ſad Lemprlere. 
That this ſpleit vr uſurping precefienicy- has not 
deſerted che be of hat name, will be ſhewn 
whem we come to delineate the ö ngs of 
Charles Lempriere, the preſent lienteriant-bailly, 
Since tirat time tile orduf of precedency Hath Bren 
altered; wich ftilt more favourable diſtinctions to 
"he umi ef Deinen o 97 50 e 
Thereign of James the firſt proved to de rhe moſt 
igus that fad eve happened to theſe iſlanclers; 
* had been completely filled wich acts of 
9 — had not rhe” prepenſe i intention of 
elan al ee, of forming a4 new code of 
aws; und ff reſtoring the ancient conſtitution bern 
ſedulouſty earriect into execution by the bailly and 
Jukats “) Bur through” that ſiniſter &bndv] * 
changetwhich were mathe by the moſt arbitrary and 
. premve bf the orders of Elizabech, were ſuffered 
rewulth and they habe ſince that time; and even in 
— pieſent, affotded too favorable pretexrs to their 
* Neates for treating the unhap Nn ih dns 
Ttykanny 4s is Ihcredible, cel ering 
aalen wirk theſe of this realm, 4 e = 
deſe to enjoy the Protection of their bret 
ani rt Iberties of Britons. * 0616 2 
Aue reign” of Charles the firſt was paſt by che 
ilanders ig harraffing the ſhips of the P 
tariant and preparing to defend the iſte from thoſe 


rebels, ho had taken up arms, with malie pre- 
meſditated, 


1 2 1 
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meditated, to deſtroy their count 3 Their bel 7 
During 4he Aſcendeney of Cromwell and bis e- 
enels, Haines Gibbons, and Macon; and the ballly 


. 


of :Jefſey:rwas: Michael Lempriefe progenitiir 

tikel pre ſent dieutenlant in that pqſt. Evefl after t 

wedugtian of che iſland, ſo ſtecfaſt was the alleg 

Ance of the inhabitants ta thein exiled king: kat 
not a gantlemam among the ihſulav nebleſſe e 
be pre vailæd on to accept that office; the pre 
Michaebexcep te. „ 0 eee 
r Tbe nation being tired with the monſtrous trans- 
fotmations which had gone e e e 
amentary rehels had prevailed in battle, and/the. 
King was murdered, longed for che reſtoration 


— 


Alix ancient conſtitution. Even the Tepper. 
kcliſappointed in their expecbations of being thelth- 
rs gf the land, detefted tha l fs ring) which 
they: hafl Ipaw / ned, and from che ſole motive ef N. 
perior au erſiorffom them chan from che king, ere 
Beit uwillidg ghat be: ſhould neturm to empftéfzih 
ordler to diſippcint the ãmbitiom of choſeè, whe 
_ kuddifapyouireditbgm. wo niqt od3 3603 „181. 
De The propitioud: return f thay prinde htigg Ag. 
vernfey 


. , 2 mg i . ey N 
Was that — — It is in a'catver{apioh. 
om that ſubjecto that Charles the ſecond declared ht 
mut: da juſtice to boch the iflantse I have fond, 
Ayr he, one traitor in Jerſey and une honeſt man 
in Guernſey. The former Was thx Michael Een. 
priere, the latter Mr. Andreu. This ſeems to be. 
a ſingular phænomenon in moral nature, that iſlands 
ſo, near, whoſe natives are ſprung from the ſame 
origin, ſubject to the ſame ſovereign, poſſeſſed of 
the ſame conſtitution, ang governed by like laws, 
3 Ip. > on 


; 97% 8 
: p44 EE 251 I rf: 03 orm 
mould be productive of inhabitants do diametri 
oppoſite in their political principles Nor is in caſy 
decide hether it be more marvellous, that. the vig- 
tue and reſolution of Andreu, ſhauld ſuſtain. him 
in allegiance andloyalty, againſt that tempeſt of re- 
bellion, amidſt a people — totally revolted and diſ- 
loyal; or that the audaciouſneſs of Lempriere, who 
renounced his fealty and obedienceiamidft a people 
uncantaminated hu by that ſingle degeneracy could 
bear che reprqaches of an act ſo ignominious, ani 
perſevere in his treaſon. As a magiſtrate ho lde 
_ deſpiſed and hated. At the reſtoration he was ex- 
peed e dee, frog eg and hangeddin 


1 8 — 
e tat rs icibus omg een ite 
e Wees With tf magiſtracyqf 
ba hog! 53 Ris Reinenant, untill che prefeflt Charles, 
a ac [$ocondyd hath! neee looting. 
ftrar that the ſpirit of oppdſibg;kings/;\andiof 
alutping chait-fogil fig hits, nichi/nobYet; deſcrted 
the; aſotris-8.that-farkily. VII VL Hi, bodo 
The ronſſitution of jerſey had now irecejvod 
5 which it ſubfituatip e fhall 
therefore proceed to give am con and 
inſert? jaws . ay king-:and/tcombcil;: as 
refdrencts i to the times in 
troqucedaot od T Y neee ni 
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* Orders of council, 1677. | 


out of church in 5a 4 The different 
numbers for each party, i 5 there has been a con- 
reſt, are brought together from all the pariſhes, 
and whoever has the majority of the whole, is 
_ duly elected. 
Every jurat Muſt be 4 native of the iſle, and 
a Proteſtant of the church of England ; and they 
are choſen for life, unleſs they forfeit that right 
by an improper behaviour in their office. No 
perſofigare-renderetdincapableocof chat magiſtracy. 
ut ſuch as are bakers, brewers, or vintners; and 
before he _ on his office, he muſt be Toon 
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* Orders of council, 8 
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years. . But. ſince the power 
hath paſſed, by means on f 
after, from them te che 'bailly, 52 ß 


they haye been held in place Iv ry 55 d 0 Hoa 


ls to hos deen f 
oe og pM 5 + = the 
12 The'go! Ba $Hievte 
King in his legi 9 e e 450 F 


ce his forces. 9 0052 2 y- $f.the 1 
edhvened witholit his ordef. i 
ehority without! his conſent? 5 oo 
ders all they may reſolve 3 
bullly is prolocutorb br ' ſpeaker” 
he ſtates have u right of 1 ir 1 
_ofi:fixing the f gs of pre «4 
rh Ft 


King's ef — Oe 2 
| a. otzeheir N x 
as derogate or deviate 80h ac wm 
rhey are delivered And explained b. N. 
Torri; horefrom the orders df che K 
toumneit of E lard; 0c 5 a 
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| the e deer 3 25 
| bt nels or K ane 


OP nigh * For 
iy 8 be meg = 9 


ge fee en HE; aw, and an ap- 
.be brought, he dene e mgjeſty in council, the 
p: Mm ned t. to he, net whether che 
N bęenn determined conformable! to that 
Acks PART WORE, eden be teammate wi 
EA 1 4 ——— an of Jil andithe 
hy een Prece PAS) oyereſghs. 
FUL ſych 3 of enatmous decifionts 
+ Hterheen made. But r 
py: bt pron f being Þcie 


we — nar due o 
A making 2 —2 


e 9 
properties of the pebplo. 


| wr the inhabitants 

Hach AGE Ie ber ap and the eabacilunror 

nag, 5 . — 7 —— 

E248 if rs And creat 42:Atpleature 

again hy 7 anders; whe ras; ing nch a pplics- 

Khey ns, or: been. 
| dabemm in their o 


7 


etermined, and through a too implicit confidence 
P the integrity and truth of the royal pen i of 


RAD When 


eftbverted: the 


] | oo quate | : p. + | 
Fl 70 oh rh theſe gaufev fach bernprevimuſy | 


(ws) 
nocyhef eee Wastoinveſteticwithiifal 
Feu es, en KY the? Fdaipsupbng .theiordi.. 
1 beth, 'otherergeas] nolauthoricy 
pie Bn e ad he plenfed ig,“ 
* thefts ydght-intentbromuws 
f publiownhoygowbichinas dif- 
[ak ye my noe, Heofefpſed their aſſem- 
blin ale, 175 9, by the orders of games the 
: Seeker obligechtlto ſummons their 
ST Shi * Hfteen =dty3y-0If) the-: bailhy or 
C Ure it. T Kiss alteration was) pro- 
bly*the'm -ptotudtive> of (beneficial effects 
RAC hath in any / reiges (beenivinftitured 31. and 
t itchwas- left tothe governor to/ refuſe his eo - 
Place wWirkitkat tequeſta o νιαε ions adequate o 
eh Genſal. IOI jason 4 HH D:1K- 2 L 231,849) 
Us he king was convinced alſo}: that this obligns 
f46* convene the ſtates n ſueh potice, would 
de inadequdte to the intent, unleſs the gover 
2 en joined to give his conſent to the acts 
coped es mcg eKecpting hoe whevein (dhe 
of Ris m ty might be concerned. ut 
a rad can the inltereſt of ther fovrereign bovnar 
teen nech in ich his ſubjects may be either aillſt. 
edor aggrieved? The governo therefore, hasa Fi 
td his conſeft on all-occafions,icin arhich 
He Haszeaf6h'to be diffident of the utility of any 
act. And this is mort particularly enjoined by 
che fübfequ dent Pate of that order, that ſuch ate 
je: ny ordinances, and have no power: or 
Ty of law, untill- they be confirmed by the 
2 Als IIS 218 21 drt. T-yBL 9 4 5983111 
545 is uidoubredly'a a beneficial law; that the g- 
vernet can neither delay; the convening of che 
ſtat este nor pr onoutice his” negative, but on the 
ooneftĩon / Abo οοEn̊- ned. And it was not dels add. 


Vatftegeous to'the 'pegple, that the ſtates could not 
avall 


(257) 
wed themſelves: of the power: which they then 
acquired, and prejudice the rights. liberties, 
vileges, and properties of their cfcllowſulyects, 
by inſtitutiog 9 — which are, eure ae 
themſclyes,1.ant opprefive. of the, other FTS 
lievitnant a non proceed on.! ens hour 
the royalaſent. 1 1 5dr vd 0101 nl Saild 
-Whatever deciſions may W been made, r 
5 judicial proceedings carried ↄn, in eonſer 
quence of — 0 unconfirmed by Bs Ring 


andicouncik they are ynwarranzab inen 
invalid except on ſuch as Are oxcabional ly.tarmed, 
which -ate-relative; to the gengral concern of the 
iſlland,jin-thoſeitummaterial, circumſtances, alre; 
related; and which by ancient cuſtom, — 
he ny ego duration of, a Mar, oF 
others, byithe preceding order, their Operation, 3 
poſttively!: ſuſpended,- ill ace have geceixved * 
baflent.in-tnod 710 % (% bonioind BA 
Of horn littlecinAuence- this maſk.falurary,a 
bitibn obe degality of the ſtatgorgunangs 
| N tai the cnmunity of, Jerſex, wil pe en 
| meets, when Iſha} IL treat at the. 
Men e eden gai'T OY 10 bs, 
ts not tobe.30fetred. rom-the-preceding pak 2 
ge that ithis/ aſſobly- offer 1 . 
have aſſumeq 1 . atſon f = t el 
2 ,parl — zreſemblanpe 
or anthority bkeſtbatwo houſgs an England Or: 
that fach; anriplicityd of, ceſtates,, hath; any 7 15 
iſtence. The lay-members are all alike e 2 
edxꝰpycthe cheoplel kndithe Off SH garA is; NO 
catmined goithe noble of the count ſipoe 25 
mechanic: has a night tobe elected andꝗ none 


thler inhabitants are lagally diſquaſiisd hut brewers, 


RG: and wit ee 9 


(258). - 
the nature of their occupation, and not f m 
that of their quali. 18 32 
The commiſſioners Pyne and Nappet' do inde 
denominate them a' parliament, büt the NJ 
hor che righr of the provincial alemplies in Ame. 
#0451) Fer it is by no means neceflary that every 
hau by which the iſlanders” are geverned, "mul 
through that aſſembly to be ratiffed by thi 
ting. For; of the inbenncbablöd acts which? 15 
have made, contradictory, abfurd, and ſubver 0 
of all juriſdictive tectitude, and 'on Which they 
proceed as regularly, and with as much con 8 
dence, as if they had received the royal aflent 


more — 7 e 55 few of then 
have been vote 


the gov but ebboitely rette by th 


tenane - hailly and the _ Thus the legi 15 3 
right hath been ufurped not only, from”: le Kine 
and his” repreſentative, the "govern, dub f 15 on on 
the ſtares themiſeIves. | gh ; 
The ſole power which is rut toy ere. \ eſe 
251 always hath done, in the ing and ce 


Whatever ordinances they 114800 are valid 
what they abrogate are no longer the law of 150 19 
without the leaſt eonſultation, advice, c concur: 
yence, or aſſembbng of che ftates. als 5 9 
ever, on the miſſion of commiſſioners to "the ice. ; 
they have been admitted to confultation, 1. 505 
21 act of royal indulgence, and not confec ati 52 
ngk in that aſfembly. The legiflatve 2 
the ſtates does not even extend Fs that . ; 
Tations im England, though they be analog? in 
Stie reſpect. They can both indeed make by-laws, 
but the Jerſey common-council are not in trütk 
evetcive * a year; whereas thoſe of bodies 
cor- 


corporate, in this. are eternal, provided: 


they are ſuch as are coincident. and co-operative 


with the laws of the realm; and they are invalid and 
effectual, only When they contradict. the ſtatute and 
common law... Six 


h as which are mi e. in Jerſey. I they cortelpand 


not with the ancient laws, cuſtoms, and .uſages-of 


the ige. they are void the inſtant they "gs 


And ye Cam arg; thouſands now ſubſiſting 
that kind, ;by which: the bailly and. jurats carry 
the f moſt palpable, contradiQions, into the exec 


tion, x juſtice, anch indulge their malignancy 
fri icndſhip, as they, Ae inclived to: —— 0588 


avour. 1 10 * "A ON | 


In this aſſembly of the ſhavex,. every 
of equal import, and poſſeſſes a 1 So of; de- 


by ering bis ſentiments with freedom. Tbe vote 


of a pariſh. prick, or conſtable, is equal to that 
gb, AJuraz 1 and cee of the whale number, 

etermincs, the fate of whatever is. propounded.in 
men ir Kenan, In, conſequence, of this citabliſh- 


ment by regal authority in che year 159 1, all the 
i t Powen of the iſland, and as it appears 
80 8 the, Juxiſe ve, in all inftances of great 
lee N i to that corporate boch, or 


ha 00 -council by Elizabeth, and from that tima 


ol 

5 veg of ſtates ; nor can ſuch. part poſleſs 
| authoring, to 3 the righ t ht of enacting -OCr 

cal jonal ordinances. For is it not an abſurdity 
exond compar ſon, that a. third part of a gonſti- 

NES eſtabli 


Drityy, Wil hich, 1 ig, 1mparted to none but the whale 
inc gen ;- 204 than the eccleſiaſtics and on- 
ſtat bles, who were; inſlituted to ſuperintend their 


own rights, and thaſe of the people; and by their 


votes 


nos legally * reſide in any other — 


ihment, or any thing leſs than the 
e have 2 right to exerciſe. that au- 


„ 
votes to controul any attempts for the erecting of 
avbitraryiipowers dy> the} bailly Arch juräts, old 
dvlexctudedtby theſe Jurats ſromotherrprivik gee 
depreſonta tiomr in E aſE mM) elf Eq 


__ vathiahabof dhe bailly and! prüls Rem ſelves fs 


t&y cwillike the / creatures welter Sante And 
brdibancesofither King ande? Vet Hep 
the deut tho cis OfU inv WIC Bei 
tothe ftates, Ih erled the eοh¹fà⁰⁰α⁰LJon ole 
Regt lfoares? H by thelpre nt billy aht 
prac; Who fcerito have HD⁰HMEHne gener ku 
ef runduct, co pay2no obedience the Grcefs 
choir lovereignaſ when they are reſtrictive off 
omineering Ipirit - % „ «218199 
_ 11>Vhe moſt authentic evidence, and moſt toercive 
enligation either om officers! or; magiſtrates 
ine cuties and the acts which-they! ape dbligatec f 
obſerde and perform by their catks ef office;212Ay 
rhepovernor' is? not ia juriſdibæivꝭꝰ officer; 1 
uiſert his bath in c his placb: and it thoſe of che 
ai lhy und juratsg iu I ſpeal of the coure; #5 HE 
contents of their depoſitions o are mbre re 
ri to the judibial than to the legiſtative pGwEr. 
zi The gavernororenounces al allegiance to xe 
r but to At ofthe king! He fwears c 
guardotherroyat ii tights; to affiſt ando defend iche 
juriſdictions,» privileges, preremmence; and ih 
chbrity belonging uo his majeſty, and with alt 
cure eo preſerve, and cauſe tobe preſer ved? 
illandl againſt all“ its enemies, 246 Well as All re 
hberties, eee UAE 
eoſtoms of «lic ſai iſle. together with the eats 
mon pobd- and the advancement f it. He WH 
fpport the {juſtice uf his majeſty, fo that it be 
revered and ebeyed and the ſentences and dfHH 
nuts chereof held exeented! RH⁴ this /REW 
tolpo fr aceopdingite his cnHeienee 20 1 
3 : From 
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Ftom this 6ath it is evident, that the: officer 


who. 1s to:have both the care of his majeſty's Tights 


and. dignities, and the -privileges//and/liberties7ot 
the people muſt have ia. feat in the judicial) as 


well as in the Jegiſlative aſſembly, For, without his 
attendance on ſuch occaſions, hy what means ſfiali 
he be informed whether the ſubjects whom he ds 
ſworn, to ſuperintend be equitably governed 
And to this right he is entitled by the ordinaneta 
of James the firſt, which ere made poſterior tm 

the abſolute ſeparation of the govęrnor from intete 
meddling in the; juriſdictived authority Theft: 
declare, that the governor, or his deputy: fhall 
be preſent at all ſentences in any matter witch 
concerus che king's majeſty's intereſts ori prevofde 
tyqs, anggthat the king's; miniſters ay appeal 
vherein ane king: incongerntds And they arelte 
have a cargiitharyallitlews and orders: forme iy 
made and m αẽ,Dmegled, ſhall be duly exat utec 
ang ta require ↄthe:dub axec ution from time to! 
time of, the ſaig ordurw Oo od te 220927003 


Ae dene e val beugte un of che gow. 
">! 


oaths, and tarhe laws, ta beigilant that no · par- 
tigylas part, of he; conſtitution uſurp the province 


of, the ther. nd chat the edurt preſumę not to 


make ordinances, to the formation of>which-the 


ſtates alone are authoriſed; and thus preelude 


him, and, the others, frgm!!theirexerciſe; df 
thaſe Powers, „to. Which he 1870 elegated .by;1he 
King, and they by the peoplei.; No him at) he- 
— 2 8 „ EG 
made by; the; ſtates,; reſpecting things of pris 

| right, and perſonal! liberty, ee 
cutign, before they have received. the royal aſſunt. 
That the records ef all cauſes beo duly entereda 
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that dhe. iven to thoſe who require th en 
in e to appeal to the king and council; and to 
act with energy inſt all methods which may en- 
eroach on the rights of his ſoyercign and. his tab 
jets. In the exerciſe of this duty he is not in 

Aicted either by the ene 3 Henry the. 


venth, or of James tlie firſt; for ſuck intervention 8 
not a juriſdictive act, but an official, OT. 
nd, the 


from the obliga tion of his oath, In 
a governor. Nie is indeed forbidden (ang 5 
ſering in the judicial adminiſtration, 
| ſpeech, or other influence on the trials of px 10 
tauſes, But he is nevertheleſs commianded, tor, in 
preſent at all law proceedings, for without tha! 
preſence, by what means can. No judge. rhe 
the rights of the king and his ſubjects, be. 
ferved in the {rd Ron x t hy bom on Jerſoy 
| That he is to attend in thy {Brand 59 5 
t ing is certain; on what plea can 
be abſent from court, un ec e 
not the concern of a 1 that Th oh 
jects ſhall be governed by Jul Ms 4 a, 
adminiſtration of t 
the gov 
* 9 1 


Beſides the preceding datieg, 
inveſted with the right of" 
whenever it is refuſed by the bat ily 

Such being the duties of t e comma | 
chief in the iſland of Jerſey, it ber fl: a 5 
ing in any other country, that th 
and the judges ſhould deliver 5 OR 
vernor, or my lieuteuant, 4 paper replete, 


e ene 
neg the wp ooh Spb: of 9 85 Kae 0 
<< the benefit of appeals and doleances always to he 

reſerved and'when to be admitted.” ” This is a direct 

con- 


commendable 


contradiction. to. almoft the 
gple bia 


order rel} Ai the 8 £ 
Leeden e Tt + 15 ipſe tech in, the pre- 
ceding pages. That 1 05 owe ef, h h 
be allowed the' Woe 05 e toſthe 


unmerciful 18 a bee 
preclude te nr 50 eas . 


ors, in {ach 


refulals, che ers 1 al, truth have deli 
vered a no py 1 0 fa hd JE do 914 on | 
la che iy: ith article they declare the jusats-are 
chölen for life, and felate not, a ſyllable of the 
lagi a GE fog dimilſed, on miſdecbed 
0 


AS in 18 an red. 16:hab 
the t. Ba be 7592 ole 5 E ing is to 


aſcribed to fuck mien? 510 
E 


— 


8 : rig his and limitations of the 
fo agar in 8 ß the aſſembly, and giving 


omit, 0 that ſuch acts as are 


1 fad fn 1 5 bh are but provi ſional ordi- 


wer or property of laws, 
hehe the king 8. This conceal- 


me t Fas ma nifefkt 0 geb gel to p. os know- 


ledge cle 0 of their ordinances, unrati- 


9 4 the royal affent; to 5 e the governor 
5 Ei 13 1 ne a power which they have not, 
aud to forfn t onto ſuch laws, as may 


moſt readily fb arbitrary intentions into 


Hheatibil ig | ea 157 
Nt miſtepreck 1 1 9 and 8 of theſe 
te dees are evictive of ſuch characteriſtics, 
gitious' ic the conduch of civil magi- 
hey tnan ifeſtly intend 400 A more 
anf che e and the. Aw will af- 
o ſectete, ande ny, a ſu erior offi- 
e Ad thoſe rights, which he 
5 3009 to exert for the pyblic 
4 Pr . A 4 And 1 in | th. theſe inſtances 


they 


. 
they violate the oaths which they voluntarily take 
on their admiſſion into office. 

It is too true alſo, chat fince the place of gover 
nor has been converted to a /recure, the 3 
who have been commiſſioned to that charge, have 
been for the _ t men r wml in _— un- 
knowing in the language and the laws of the coun- 
uy credulous and eaſy, or diſdaining the infulrs 

the bailly and his j * defirin to be recalled 
from fo huaifiating a .** Of" theſe colonel 
John C — one in chief in the late 
r, i . pred, of we 
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1 1 court: u inſtituted u 
already obſerved by king Forms in con 
quence of a charter granted to the iſlanders of 
Jerſey, and antecedent to the exiſtence of Magna 
Charta. 
It conſiſts of a bailly, or his lieutenant, and of 
twelve jurats. To them the province of juriſ- 
dition is aſſigned : and all ſuits between the inha- 
bitants muſt be heard and decided by that tri- 
tribunal, before an appeal can be made to the 
king and council. On their admiſſion into office, 
the jurats are all ſworn to the following effect. 
That they recogniſe his majeſty as ſupreme gover- 
nor, and renounce all foreign 1uperiorities.---That - 
they will faithfully diſcharge the duties of their 
office. Maintain the rights of the king, and of 
his ſubjects.Suſtain the honour and glory of 
God, and of his pure and ſacred word. Admi- ä | 
niſter good and ſpeedy Juſtice, equally to the 
rich and poor, without exception of perſons, ac- 
cording to the laws, cuſtoms, and ufages of Jer- 
fey, as they are confirmed in their privileges, 
granted from the king.---That they will ſupport 
their liberties and franchiſes, and oppoſe whoever 
may —_— to invade them.---T hat they will 
8 1 conſtantly 


(6% 


conſtantly aſſiſt at the courts when, they are re- 
quired, and they haye no lawful, gauſe of excuſe; 
and in that caſe will delegate other jurats in their 
places, to, giye advice, opinion, and counſel, gg- 
cording to the purity of the gon ſciences (of thaſe 
who depute them. That they will 2 
court, and make it to be warnend en 
preſerve the rights of widows, orphans, | rangers, 
and all others who are incapable of defe 
themſelves, and diſpoſe and conform them alves 
to the beiter and more wholſome advice of, the 
f bailly : and the Jurats. And ys this hey; promiſe 
on. their coniciences. {1 111 - ij} 1196 
Bb he Wy b ot, tee + holly and, of hls late Y 


gn; 22 2 
contentions * ill = — 2. by: the{ moſt 


found opinion of the jurats, according as the; cauſe 


agen % Hir af en & at b9Ytobas ei 41 
In order to ſhew. the. n ſurdiny, and contradifii- 
ons: contained.in,thefe oa vl and hg 


| 3018 7 
plain the diſtin duties ofthe 1313 
rats. Witkout the - bailly, CO EN 
Lean be no court... He is the: preicom, vous 
judge, except᷑ it be in caſes where »the,-jurath; art 
equally divided in opinion, and.thes ji Svoiggcde- 
terminen the ſuit. Ti 7 8 2v#0T III . Wien 


44 2010 3614 170 to Ab 03 100 21 1 
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8 This abftraRt b "jk &, bailly at SAT 
81 ofen 11 W n he 


3 1 


which Was made” b CR 
pointed bailly, By 100 & 15 fir Hu 
Fo to George his ſort, ! i then By (apr r Ber | = 


year 1566. pe I hays ſeen} no ther, 0 5 


there be any difference in the preſent fro 
The words, “ ofding as th 85 u eau 

from Mr. Le Geyt's 'm auſeript, nich eli 
part of the oath, 2 


- 1265} 

When the advocates have finiſhed their plead- 
ings, the lieutenant-bailly has no right to ſum up 
and deliver what has been atteſted and argue 
| like the judges in England; nor to explain the 
laws or cuſtoms of the "Iſle, in any caſe; that be- 

ing the bufineſs 'of the advocates. During the 
trial he is not to manifeſt the leaſt inclination to 
one party, more than another; neither to interro- 
gate, rematk, tountenance, or diſcountenance the 
witneſſes which are brought before them. Nor 
to give his N beforè he hath aſked thoſe 
of the jurats. ' Theſe magiſtrates alone deliver 
their ſentiments on the trials which are brought 
before them; and a majority determines the 
ſuit. When that is done, the bailly ſums up 
their different opinions, and ronounces that 
the majority, which is the ſentence, or verdict 

| of the Ebutt 5 6 pH 
The daily, or hie Heuten in; is the keepkr of 
ths inſular ſeal” given them by Edward che firſt: 
it is encloſed in a bag, ſealed with the ſeals of 
bim nand two of the jurats, and it can now be 

bee ere} pre he -aictently Nr wert 
+, ed for 80 Y JO 
Bret: the:jevatiorth- it is clear che perſon; who 
is e&cafibndlly>deppred tb Ailcharge the — 
An agſentee; is het to? give hig on advice, o. 
nioRα,j1i!.ñ!O/bαe but thöſe ef the jurat, who 
delegates him. Thus the mad who hears the 
li, is not to judge of it, but the other who is 
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Wan, -whe 525 5 eee have, eard, nor known 
ppg 0 I jecb im liti ation. But this is 
5 nörchen 0 at abſurdity. The deputed 
100 0 fact bee takes a like oath with 
te cli 


iſhed; and ſwears that he will give his 
S 2 own 
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hom can he deliver the ſentimei . 9 15 
man? Such then is his FU op z1 


The advice of his principal, ah 99 5 po 
ing to his own conſcience, he orfeits his 0 


nour; and violates the terms of his; deputatiôn. 
If he prefers the conſcience, « of the other t to his 
own, he is perjured. 7 fa 5 
Such being the circumſtanecs of things Pele 
the 5 jurat and 0 deput 4 pa Ya | Opry how i ; | 
ſtands between the bailly the Jurats. ; 
latter ſwear they will lere moſt foui G. : 
-vice of the. bail and their 45 ren on the 90 15 
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deliver his own. opinion bel ore he can bay 
theirs: or by. what penetration can any Aten 


become a proper judge of what advice is * 
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the King, they ravely , 


happily ro 


- reprefents his ſovereign in the / le giſlative \aſſetidblyy 


tan „ 
conſtitutions of king John. In thoſe days the 
bailly ſummed up the evidence, and dulivered 
opinion of the laws to the jury ; and the zütots 
apart from the court, and by;themfelves,” conſulti 
ed and debated on the merits of every cauſt they! 
heard. In ſuch ſituations the opinion of the jugs | 
and that of every juryman, was EK non before the 
firſt juryman either aſſented or diſſented: and ch 
oath was not replete with abſutd and impoſſible 
obligations, as it is at preſent. By che ordimances of 
James the firſt, and by the more ancient laws'ahd 
cuſtoms of Jerſey neither the baitty, his liute“ 
nant; nor a jurat, can fit in judgment on any ckuſt 
which is their on, or in whichochey are miterefſted 
or concerned In the place of the former à judge 
delegate is appointed, who is in general the Jens? 
jurat. The ſuitors alſo have a right to eh 90 
or recuſe, the bailly or any jurat, and oven wit 
neſſes for thoſe reaſons already mentioned n 
ſpeaking of the Norman conſtitutibn ) 5d 07.700 
That a magiſtrate ſhould»!{Wſtayito berifaithfill 
and loyal to a. governor; or his [tieatenant, whs 


and yet take/precedency of himimthat veuy c. 
vention; ſeems to be irrecdneilehble with! Hoſe 
rules of ſubordination, which abe Ober vod i 
other places: and ithe order of kitig James which 
eſtabliſhed that 'pre-eminence us Certajnly n vt 
ror: | This precedence,” howevet, che (bailly!is a. 
ſiduous in obſerving: but he frequenthy 
that impartiality, which he is ſworn ro preſerue 
on the bench; and by aſking queſtions obizhe . 
evidence, and by indirect inſinuations and-i{afe- 
rences on what has been ſaid, and fometimes'by'a 
full and previous pronunciation, he indicates his 
opinion, and they comply. And it is really divert- 


ing on ſuch oecaſions to heholdithem ridiculouſly 
nodding aſſent one after another, like geeſe fol- 


lowing a gander; into D like them 


ſomething above, if they ſhould walk uprightl 
In the ways they tread... I EMO ul R&I 


5 the gath they take. in the inſtance of conforming 
ta che moſt wholſome opinion of the bench, is 
an ample apology for che inobſerxation of. it: but 


it affards no pretext for the making that ſacred 


depoſition; nor for the breach of it in not at- 


others in their room, when a le _ 


can be offered for the negligence of the bailly, 
who being ſworn to obſerve the laws, omits to 
fine them on ſuch occaſions of illegal abſence, 
without dele tes? But ſuch | obedient men are 
not to be Aged by an exertion of the law. 


by the man who ſtands in need of, and applies 


their magiſterial authority to countenance thoſe 
actions which che laws condemn, and in which he 


virtually pronounces, ſuch is our will..“ 


* 


_ | Notwithſtanding the conſtitutions of king John, 
and imany ſucceeding grants have aſcertained that 
the beneh ſhall he the abſolute judges in all cauſes, 
the imptopriety af / that eſtabliſhment hath induced 


at alceratzon,can ſome few inſtances, In acts 1 


henycide! the accuſed are. tried in AVERY different 


MEA eromiodnp alin vo Dons ; Hod v3 no 


ln information of an homicide, af wounds, ar 
other injories committed on a ſubject} the: perſon 
ſulpected of the deed, or known to have done it, 
is taken into cuſtody. The oonſtable and his 
twelve ſermentes, or ſworn aſſiſtants, have a _ 


| excuſe pre». 
yents their own attendance. . And what defence 
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of the;:deady orninjured body They oeincths 


iwitneſſes on hoth ſides, and have a right tor refett 
the evidence of thoſe; whofe impartiality mayo be 
Juſtly ſuſpacted. If by their nn the racdu,u0 
' be1acquittady ſhe: can be brought to no farther 
trial. If: they) (ſee cauſe conkinkhiba guilcyß ine 
is brcbgbt before the court, and at that tim he 
-hath airight/ to challenge, and recuſe the whole 


benchof qurats, and to demantdra jurp of nuenty. | 


5 tour -phefons,: who — him. . 


he is acquitted ant though found guil 
hichſ do not amount to dcath, — * pe the 
2Hentenet to the bench*. This ir certainly a renova. 
ien ,of:the Norman law, 'atready:tieforibed,with 
this differenee, chat anciently fobt were ſufficiunt 
40 way e er from the hands of the wech- 
2Flongr. | VIE on ei iF Soi 
100 Ther rb Terk mae no diſtinctiòhis an 
caſes of homicide. They admit no plea ef felf- 
gefences caſuaty, or manflaughter. And mis 
ſeems to he the Gochic remains of f the feudal law, 
hen perſons Nain by: means whatever; re 
conſidęred, anly as ſubjects! {t, and their Huts being 


valued at certain prices, by expreſs eſtimiationsgthey 


were like to he compenſated by the fame ſumgoin 
whatever mapner they were pen mar-res Jerſey 
they have preſerved the ſame idea, both reſpetting 
the manner of the death, and of rhe pumifhimanr. 
For, altho the method of pecuniarycompenſution 
hath been long aboliſhed, the. indiſtintiobs of 
homicide remain the ſame, and tlie inflictions on 
offenders. have not yet been 1 

to the circumfitahees of 5 ſelf· defender 
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nee . extremely de 


fecti ve in the lad cin ſuchꝰbiſes iche governor las 


no authority itquſuſpeud the exevutiom of a con- 


vict, untill thernyil:of the king be known; nor 


tho criminal a xight to appeab from the inſular 
tribunal, to thermoroy of his majeſty in council. 
Of later years it has been indeed ordered by the 
\kihg and council, that in all caſes wherein thert 
do ee eee intention 
"of -hawicidle, the court\ſhalt not to ſen- 
_— „ till æherfacti be daid before his majeſty, and 
en terminationobe — beende o. 
This order, dhough h intendedg ig ra- 
ahon-Tpocihuschambenekieial uin the bailly ir reſts 
tore preſent the ſeveral eaſts of ſuch events, or to 
omitithemi / He it is who deeides of the cireum- 


ſtances, whether: they: be of malice prepenſe, or 


otherwiſe. There is no penalty annexed to his 
ommiſſiunn of ttramſmitting them ſto che throne | nor 
Are all daſesn indiſbriminitely to be trahſmitred. 
On this account chere exiſts node danger cat 


oni ſamedenhſidns a ſiniſter influenbe may prevail 


in / the rep rłſentution of the ird umſtanersſ ntid 


omcorheirs; i aba HH ον,οο,,j t maylibe ſent to the 


{ednneil11:Byfithefe means. the mòſt eriminal may 
\repeive es pay through a> partial, fullaeious, 
and favoirablemarnation ofthe facts, by which 
othofejwhoideſervebtor die, may retevwe the grace 
ß merey; arid thoſe who are the leaſt culpable, 
bo ſufferedotoirundergo their ſentences; through 
ia diſmeſmationi to preſent an mne es their 

-vecmvitigipardimbis 006 e een ee 


iEKckis? ſtema ite place confidence ad gent zan 


theobantis che, Bay and his lieurenant, uncor- 
rected as it is by any motives which are penal and 
reſtrictive. For there is too much reaſon to ſuſpect 
that the impulſe of paſſion and ſelf. intereſt may 
0 


10 
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on ſome occaſions find a too eaſy acceſs to the hu- 
man mind, and influence the judge to avert the, 
infliction af the law, where it ought. to be obs! 
ſerved; and to. ſuffer its procedure, where it 25 
to be ſulpended. For ſuch is human frailty, it 
the heart too frequently ſuggeſts thoſe ſenſations, 
which ſuperſede the rectitude of judgment, and 
the dictates of the legiſlature. Sw. if ſuch be 
the ſtate of it, is not this power in a lieute 
bailly, under the circumſtances of laws ſo indiſ- 
Hy Eo ating, too great to be engraſted wh ſuch 
a ii. 
On — * occaſians, ſomething: analogous to oi 
juries are ſtill in uſe. If a widow lops the trees 
on her. dower, in ſuch a manner that the heir com- 
Plains of it to the court, the viſcount takes with 
him a certain number of men, who are ſworn on 
the occaſion, and ſuppoſed to underſtand the ſub- 
ject: theſe take a view of the object of camplalnt | 
_ their reſolution is definitive. bo 
In like manner, when eneroachments aremde | 
on the land of another perſon, as in building a 
; houſe, or otherwiſe z each party has the pri vilege 
of naming ſix perſons, or more; and theſeʒ Ae 
companying the bailly and jurats, take a view af 
the Object, hear witneſſes, and decide the cauſe. 
Such has been the prevalence of ancient cuſaom, 
and of a ſuperior mode of enquiry and adjudgings 
that in theſe few inſtances of civil contentions, 
ſomething analogous to the ancient Oe ayes 
man judicature hath been revived. For 905 
Theſe renovations ſufficiently. expreſs the. doficy: 
encies of the Jerſey method of judicial procedure, 
and indicate the neceſſity of a reformation, as it will 
be evinced allo in a mulriplicity of inſtances in * 
wenesdng Pages. | . 
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In all the grants, patents, and orders of * 
and council, and the oaths which are taken by the 
bailly and jurats, there appears to be no legiſlative 
power imparted to the court. And ſince the in- 
ſtiruting of the ſtates, it is a rank abſurdity to 
imagine that ſuch a power can be exerted by that 
juriidictive body. Notwithſtanding theſe ne | 
and poſitive circumſtances, the lieu tenant-beully and 
his jurats · aſſume that power, make acts and ordinan- 
ces which are not even within the limits of that autho- 
rity which the ſtates are empowered to exert. They 
invade the rights and properties of the inhabitants, 
and exempt themſelves from thoſe dues, ſervices, 
and obligations," which the other ſubjects are com- 
to obſerve, This is a hardineſs of proceed. 
ing, and a violence committed on the conſtitution; 
which can find no example. And yet in this un- 
lawful: procedure they have been culpably in 
dulged, either through the ſupineneſs nem 
of the governors and their —— 15 
The abſurdity of this union of Jaconkiftine 
Powers hath been already remarked. The great 
cauſes of this atrocious aſſumption ariſe from the 
following circumſtances. In ſuch ordinances the 
governor is not preſent to obſerve the impropriety 
and oppreſſions of the acts they paſs. lis con- 
ſent is not neceſſary, and his negative can find no 
admittance. They can hold their courts without 
his will or attendance, which cannot be done 
reſpecting the conventions of the ſtates. For 
this reaſon it becomes the indiſpenſible duty of 
the governor to interdict that uſurpation of legiſ- 
lative power. In conſequence of this inſolence 
and infraction of the conſtitution, infinite are the 
acts which they have made, ſubverſive of the an- 
cient laws, to anſwer the private purpoſes of pre- 
ference, averſion, and ſelf. intereſt. 


By 
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By ſuch laws they impriſon whom they pleaſe; 
where they muſt remain as the ſubjects have no w 
of right like that of the habeas corpus in Englang 
Hor I apprehend, that although. it be ſaid. in that 
Narute it extends into the iſle of Jerſey, it reſpects 
only the inhabitants of this kingdom who may be 
vorcaſionally impriſoned in that iſle; and not to thoſe, 
who are natives, and reſident therein. Whateyer 
. 4heitruth of that circumſtance may be, the court 
allow: no ſuch right, and conſtantly make the 
Powers, of giving bail, 40 dependo ypqn ' them- 
Hel ves T oft iet ite -wel- 
Hel By their own acts of court they have. exempt- 
lech themſelves from carrying their corn rents to 
8 if not from paying them. The terms 
art froment de carriage, and to aſſiſt, in making and 
bringing to the proper places the kay which grows. 
on the king's meadows, to which ſervices they; are 
lobliged by their tenures. They exempt them- 
ſelves from the ſubſtituting of provoſts, and from 
the payment of them, and the ſerjeants for carxy- 
ung extraordinary ſummons in their own cauſes, to 
any part of the iſland; and in alllkinds of pleas. 
They have granted to themſelves the privilege. 0 
bring on cauſes, for debts due to them, on eyeny 
Saturday, either in their o. names, or as, Har- 
„midns. And as but one default is- allowed in ſugh 
ꝓroceſſes, the ſecond Saturday they obtain af r- 
-deri for compelling: the debtor te diſcharges the 
Obligation: Whereas:; all orher ſubjetts haveithe 
priuilege but of gone day in the year to com gige 
juch actions: that day twehdementhocthe lag ois 
8 by default: auc by, this intervention? two 
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yeats muſt elapſe before any other creditor can 
obtain his money. In conſequence of this partial 
and unjuſt act, a jurat who is indebted to another 
indifferent perſon; cannot be obliged to pay him in 
leſs than two years, although the ſame magiſtrate 
can acquire what may be due to-him, from the ſame 
man, at the end of two weeks. Such is ; their 
idea of diſtributive juſtice. | o 
They have exempted themſelves e contrĩ- 
buting their ſervice to the king's works, in the 
caſtles and other places; and when they made 
laws, prohibiting the killing of any game, but 
between the beginning of October, and tlie laſt 
of January; and from that of the red. legged 
purtridges through the whole year. They conſti- 
<thted'' themſelves lords paramount of the ifle;; 
aſſumed the right of killing game at all ſeaſons; 
reſerved the partridges to themſelves; and pro- 
Gaded thoſe who are qualified by their eſtates and 
tenlures to the rights which they have interdicted, 
and to which many of themſelves are not entitled, 
but by the arr. oy and illegality of their awn 
ordinances“ Th y have enacted alſo: for them- 
ſelers rhe privileges of paſſing all cauſes and f- 
fairs in court, without paying the fees of the 
bailly and other officers, and not to be ſent back 
to the ſubaltern pleas of the fief courts. This 
ordinance of diſobligation to pay the expences of 
Alawſuft, is admirably contrived to ſuppreſs the 
litigieuſneſs of a Norman temper, and to pro- 
mote the ſpirit of concord and peace, Which 

"ought to be exemplary in a judge 
Such are the exemptions which this hardy troop 
of juriſdictive veterans have preſumed to enact, 
in defiance of the governors, the ſtates, the con- 
Nuten of the iſle, and the orders of their ſove- 
7 55 reign 
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n in council, an happy iſſue of including 
7 the ſame body 2 the irreconteabie 
Powers of Os and of opening the FRE 8 
enact. 2 213 101 
*Beſides theſe exemptive orders, which they 
have kindly created for themſelves, they are paid 
for ſubſcribing their names to various inſtruments; 
for aſſiſting when cauſes are 'reheard, which pro- 
motes the inclination of deferring them. They are 
entertained on the firſt days of opening the court 
for the capital pleas of heritage; when they meet 
to lay fines on offenders, as an encouragement 
to be generous in their oppreſſions. When the Fex- 
tent is examined. They are fed alſo, when they 
make the laſt interrogatories of criminals in pri- 
fon; when they accompany the arbitrators on'the 
views before mentioned; the day the court opens 
for public or private buſineſs; and on inſpections 
of high roads. And laſtly, they conſtitute them 
ſelves judges of their own privileges, Wich 
amounts to little leſs than an abſolute exemption 
from almoſt all the duties of a ſubject. H 
iſle, where the magiſtrates cat make what laws 
they pleaſe, execute what they like, and free'them- 
| ſelves from thoſe obligations to which the ether 
ſubjects are enjoined. | Hlave not the men of uf. 
ſey reaſon to imagine that this ſpot is one ef ile 
fortunate iſlands ? But pleaſantry apart; Mat 
are ſuch magiſtrates leſs than tyrants, or tiefe 
who live beneath their powers more than ſlaves? 
And yer, ſuch is the dominion which they'Have 
erected. And I ſhall adduce a moſt flagrant inſcatee 
of their es to truth, to 5 which: — ee 
91 251110.JerDea 
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ſeribed in an anſwer to a petition of doleance, and 
preſumed to tell their king and his council, that they = 
have neither advantage, emolument, nor reward, N 
for the great ſervices which they perform for their * 
country. [2 1 24 FR | © Ky 8 U 


After all this catalogue of their egregious uſur- "0 
pations, it cannot be denied that this degree of | 
audaciouſneſs in them is exceeded by that of the 
timidity and acquieſcence of the governors, the 
ſtates, and the inhabitants. But tuch hath been 
the too general conſequence of things, that thoſe 
who are in power have erected a ſyſtem of deſpo- 
tiſm on the mere foundation of deſpiſing every 
virtuous, human, and legiſlative obligation; whiltt 
nations with juſtice, reaſon, the claims of huma- 


follqwing officers;'of greateſt» conſideration :' the 
vif6aum, attorney, and follicitor-general, who are 
appointed by patent from the king. They have alſe 
official ſeats in the ſtates, without the right of debate 
Of voting. The two latter are probably to give their 
Spinions on the buſineſs in agitation, when they 
are aſked, like the judges in the houſe of lords 
zin England, and for the tranſacting of ſome other ; 
Matters. The duties of the viſcount are too ſimilar | if 
10 ;jthatof- Normandy already doſcribed, to re- : 
Gurte another relation of them. He has indeed 
in Jerſey the care of regiſtering the prices of 
wheat on every market day through the year, and 
of letting the ſhambles. But his days of rouge: 5 


«5 


This is certainly an egregious omiſſion in the laws 
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import are thoſe in which he ſurveys the high roads 
of *þ > Arti, and then indeed his pomp and 
ma nigen l 16 the dig ity of the occaſion-. 
Every pariſh is annually to i inſpected, and 

h of them to engage the cogitation of a day. 

1 On this 2 for they are fed for their trouble, 

the Jurats the conſtables, centeniers, and ſer- 

mentes, Arten the viſcount. He mounts his viſ- 
countal horſe, with his viſcountał ſtaff of office, 
cr es vient erected on the viſcountal pummel 
he *his' viſcountal ſaddle, and thus ſuperbly ad- 
s in queſt of adventures on the public road!” 
hatever branches of the trees have the miſ- 
| fortinie to affront, by their touch, the dignity of his 
viſcountal ſtaff in the proceſſion, they are ſentenced ' 
to the ax, and the roads to an ana wherever | 
| they are defective in duty. 29 1 
n this revie v the viſcount and hiſs attendangs” . 
ard the Judges of the paths and tracks below, and 
the horſe decides of the offending branches which 
_ are* above, and the objects of their judgment ars 
inyerted. For the boughs incommode not che 
hoffe, nor the roads the ders However, though: * 
theſes powers, of judgment ate not juſtly. diſtei- 
bured, A are equally divided betwen man amt 
ich her are | dike concerned : and this" 
ſeeins to be the juſteſt diſtribution” of judgment 
that is practiſed in the iſland. ne 

This mode of examination is, erad- nture, o 
this day undiſcovered among the moſt eivi ed naxi- 
ons in the univerſe. Yet fuch is the nature of this en- 
quity, that although the viſcountal ſtafff, and the vi- 
countal ſaddle may be invariably the fame, yet the 
viſcountal horſe Lack no conſtitutional ſtandard. 


of that iſland. For when this officer is mounted 


on a Jerſey gelding, of twelve hands high, many 
| a branch 
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— . — der: A lines, according to the, 
"EEE . the „ land 
TY fines mu ow fifteen out, or eight 
pence En g heſe national occaſions al 3 
theking is Juppoſed t9,entertain the company the 
erben Keie 1.0 555 ed by his recgiver- "Yet 
ſuchais: che reſu union of judicia 
betugen man — Phe ah this parade and teaſting, 
that; o untcry can produce mare execrable roads, 
ver a peaple mofe percinacious of keeping them 
in chat abominabhle condition. 
The attorney, Jallicior-general ought, to be 
ſelected for their ſuperidr intelle&s, and juriſpru- 
denftiaberugitian ; to b ee converſant and 
ſkilled in che ageient laws of Normandy, as they 
arei o delineated in th. ; grand, euſtumiet, and by 
Reuillörandf f erriön, in, the municipal cuſtoms, 
and gſtahliſned precedents of former. judgments, | 
in #he grants, letters, and orders: of the Kings of,, 
Englans in, the. Knqwledge of the Latin . 1 
as theſe: grants, letters, and 
—— the. council have A; ſametimes.com-. N 


other. A, 
Theſe g W inghipentibly, requiſite 

to cenſtituse ſuch officers, equal to the importance 
of Abeig dry, * Wer in Jerſey, as in England. 


aresteſteemed tes for the accuſed, In 
Jerſey; the: — þ- that privilege. 
It ia from the attorney. and (aliciror-general, in 
= wee eulen e e to receive the in- 
_—_ . e 
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formation of the laws. Theſe officers draw cot: 
cluſions from 'the whole affair, and declare what 
they think ſhould be the opinion of the court, 
The jurats may indeed deliberate, and debate on 
the ſubject of what they have been offered, but. 
they muſt either accept, or reject the concluſions | 
entirely. From theſe circumſtances it is expedient 
that not only the mg" 4s ſhould be eminent, 
but the diſpoſitions of theſe officers ought to be 
humane, their equanimity conſpicuous, and them- 
ſelves as little intereſted in lucrative concerns a9 
poſſible. *On this latter account, and becauſe 
their official employmeats will engage their whole 
time and ſtudy, they are forbidden by unmemorial 
_ uſage, to hold any other poſt whatever. | 
When it is conſidered that the iſlanders of Jer- 
ſey are ſubjects of the ſame ſovereign ; that their 
conſtitution was 8 the ſame with this f 

England, that in all their ond grants. Ys — 
called a. free people, and that 22 their unſnaken 
loyalty they deſerve to enjoy t liberties, I 
are the rights of Engliſhmen,, the power of an. 
attorney-general, as it is exerted in that 008%; 

muſt appear incredible, 

In this kingdom it is not an indefenſible coni-· 
laint, that the attorney-general, on inſtructions 
om the miniſtry, can file a bill of information 
_ againſt any ſubje& officially, and without per- 
miſſion of the judges. He may indeed proceed 
to trial, but without evidence he muſt be eters 
nally foiled in every cauſe of that nature,. and 
very frequently with it. The accuſed is not ob- 
ed to anſwer any queſtions which may tend to 
injure himſelf, and violate the firſt law of nature, 
which is that of ſelf. preſervation. . And we have 
* of 1 that great WN have been 2 
or 
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for an illegal commitment to priſon by ſecretaries 


of ſtate, and thoſe who ated under them. 


But in Jerſey the attorney-general may, on his 
Own ſuggeſtion, unſupported or excited by a pre- 


vious information of offence, order his fellow- 
ſubjects to be taken into cuſtody as criminals, 


impriſoned, and brought before the court. The 


priſoner is obliged to anſwer fully to all the queſ- 
tions which he may be aſked; and to relate the 
whole circumſtances of the affair without reſerve, 
however it may affect life, liberty or property. On this 
occaſion, though his anſwers ſhould prove unequal 
to the juſtifying of a ſentence of guiltineſs, and not 


a witneſs can be brought to prove the leaſt ſylla- 


ble of that with which he is charged, they may 
refuſe to acquit or to condemn. him. They may 
either on their own preſumption pronounce him 
guilty, or remit him to priſon, without delivering 
any ſentence at all, there to remain a year and a 
day, to be fed with nothing but bread and water, 
all which is rigorouſly to be executed. This the 
jurats denominate a formality of the law, which 
the priſoner hath choſen to ſuffer, through his 
contumaciouſneſs in refuſing to afford them the 
means to find him guilty ; or more probably be- 
cauſe his caſe includes no degrees of culpability 
on which a condemnation can be founded. After all 
they may ſentence him to corporal puniſhment, 
amende, or pecuniary penalty. In all ſuch caſes 
no action of falſe impriſonment, nor for damages 
ſuſtained, can be brought againſt this attorney- 
general, the perſons who commit, who conduct 
him to jail, or who confine him in it. And not- 


withſtanding this exceſs of hardſhip, the Norman 
e 51 laws 
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laws of Jetſey erpteſily declare, that e ads 
cuſed ſhall not be found guilty; but o the clears 
eſt evidence of witneſſes, and by their own con- 
feſſon. But for this arbitrary procedure, the 
court alone hath made its own ordinances; and 
thus theſe magiſtrates have erected a power, which 
under the deluſive appearance of being legal, ex- 
ceeds the natural rights which ought to be any 
even by eſtabliſhed legiſlatures: 

In all the patents, orders, and letters bub the 
king and council, the name of the ſollicitor- gene- 
ral has not fallen under my inſpection, before the 
reign of Elizabeth; and it was in that of James 
when he firſt became the object of royal appoint- 
ment, and endowed with more conſiderable autho- 
Tity. By whomſoever that office may have been 
created, or improved, it was certainly a neceſſary 
and a uſeful department. The attorney-general 
carries on all criminal —_— againſt the 
ſubjects, and the court of Jerſey will not permit 
that men accuſed of ſuch Ay ſhall' be de- 
fended by an advocate. Vet if it be neceſſary chat 
the + e of a ſtate ſhould be preſerved from 
the violence and invaſion of thieves, robbers, and 
aſſaſſins, and the public peace and private pro- 
perty ſecured; is it. not equally the duty of a 
ſovereign, and the right of the 3 
even a "criminal ſhould not be doomed to 
- niſhment beyond the demerits of his actions, w 
that the life and liberty of every innocent man 
ſhould be protected and preſerved? For a ſubject 
Joſt by the misjudgment or malice of a tribunal, 
is as much an injury to the commonwealth, as 
one who is put to death by an aſſaſſin. 

As the laws of Jerſey permit not the bailly to 
act as advocate for the priſoner ; or to give his 
opinion before the Jurats have opined and deter- 

mined, 
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mined ; the ſollicitor- general ſeems to have been 
intended -to ſupply that dangerous deficiency, 


that-the ſiniſter impreſſions of the attorney, might 


be corrected by the opinion which he may give and 
to prevent the abuſes of malevolence, or of fa- 
vour ; that the fame perſon might not be at once 
both the proſecutor and the deliverer of the law. 
2 are obliged to conſult rogether on all occa- 

ſions of moment, before a proſecution is begun, 
and to declare their opinions on every cauſe in 
court, at the times of trial, ſo that the jurats 
may hear the arguments on both ſides, if they 


differ; and thence derive the means of being more 


perfectly inſtructed in the reality of thoſe cireum- 
ſtances, and the ordination of the law; and re- 
ſolve according as the truth may reſpectively ap- 

ear. 9 

Should this poſt of ſollieiror general, ſo neceſ- 
fury: to the ſupport of juſtice, and ſo humanely 
exalted into that degree to defend the deſerted, 
Protect the innocent, and explain the real cir- 
cumſtances of criminal proſecutions, be aboliſhed, 
what SR would be the power of the attorney- 
general, and what the / dep rable ituation of the 
illanders? with no advocate to {AR the truth 
of. thoſe actions for which, they are arraigned; to 
offer one palliative expreſſion | commiſeration of 
the guilty ; nor one argument of juſtice to preſerve 
the innocent; what then muſt be their fate? 
And ſhould it ſo happen, that Fa proſecutor. of 
the accuſed, this expounder of 


tenant-bailly,, and part, of the jurats, ſhould have 
farmed the revenues from the goyernor, fix and re- 
ceive the fines which thoſe men are ſentenced to 
pay, whom they find guilty ?—Inced not aſk the 
GOA the Anſwer, 18 foroken, in the expreſſive 

8 N horror 
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horror of every countenance, not yet rendered 
immoveable by the exerciſe of ſuch villainies. 
Either of theſe officers may be diſmiſſed from 
his poſt, or recuſed in all cauſes, wherein theit 
intereſts or ſenſations are ſignally connected, ei- 
ther with the acquittal or condemnation of the 
priſoner; and they may be diſmiſſed from office 
for miſdemeanours, and for oppreſſive, or illegal 
proſecutions. 

Every court of law muſt neceſſarily i GS 4 
number of advocates. In Jerſey they are limitted 
to ſix, beſides the attorney and ſollicitor- general. 
Theſe ſix are in the nomination of the bailly, or 
his lieutenant. They are ſworn at their admiſſion, 
and three times every year, that they will under- 
take no cauſe, but ſuch as they ſhall believe to be 
juſt and upright ; that they will afford a faithful 
patronage to their clients; and that they will pro- 
tract no ſuit by frivolous exceptions, and litigious 
cavils. And if any among them ſhall act in con- 
tradiction to this order, he ſhall be puniſhed 
according to the determination of the bailly and 
Jurats. | 
From this ſtate of the advocates being appoint- 

ed by the bailly, or his lieutenant, and to be dif- 
charged by the court for miſdemeanour, it is evi- 
dent that no man will be called to the bar, of 
whoſe ſentiments he is not aſſured, and according 
to the obedience which he promiſes to obſerve ; 
and ſhould they relax in their ſubſerviency to their 
maker, he has at all times an intereſt in the court 
too great to be diſappointed in finding cauſes of 

culpability, and in diſmiſſing them. By theſe 

Rees ictive powers the tongues of theſe barriſters are 
5 abſo- 
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abſolutely in the hands of the lieutenant-bailly, 
their conſciences at his diſpoſal, and the iſſues of 
all cauſes at his will. The ſubſequent ſheets of 
this production ſhall evince that this opinion is not 
founded on hypothetically premiſes. 

The conſtables, like the jurats, are inveſted 
with the double power of making and of exe- 
cuting the laws. In all — meetings of 
their conſtituents, they take place of a jurat; they 
carry into execution the rules and orders of the 
court, which are on ſome occaſions verbally 
given, in others by warrant, And they have 
official powers alſo, A conſiderable extent and 
operation. 

Beſides theſe, there are elected in every pariſh, 
by the ſame perſons, and in the ſame manner by 
which the] Jurats are choſen, two officers, denomi- 
nated centeniers. They were originally diſtin- 
— 5 by that name for being prefects over a 

dred families, like the conſtables of the hun- 
dreds in England. Theſe are inveſted with both 
| powers of the ſtate alſo; for, on occaſions wherein 
the conſtable cannot attend, they are repreſenta- 
tives of the pariſh, and have ſeats in the aſſembly 
of the ſtates ; not by delegation from the conſta- 
ble, but by their own inherent right; and they 
diſcharge the duties of a conſtable alſo, and aſſiſt 
him in the execution of thoſe orders, wala are 
iſſued from the court. 

Every pariſh is divided into vintains, or double 
tythings; and over each of theſe diſtricts there 
preſides a vintainer, who is obliged to aſſiſt the 
two officers juſt mentioned. To every pariſh 

there belongs a procureur, or agent, who is to con- 
| T 4 AT duſt 
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duct thoſe ſuits 1 in law, in which the Parin a 
be engaged. 1K. 7 | 
"Beſides theſe there. are n parochial ſers 
mentes, who are to aid the conſtable or centenier, 
wherever it is required; and to form an inqueſt 
on the bodies of thoſe who are wounded, or die 
by violent means; as it hath been already related. 
All theſe are choſen by the parochial electors. 
Fhere ſtill remain ſome other officers of the 
court, ſuch as the provoſts, who carry writs and 
other orders of that court, in civil cauſes, to thoſe 
to whom they are directed. But theſe officers are 

not parochial, but dependant. on the circuinſtance 
of a royal fief in the pariſh, If there he none, 
there is no provoſt, and the provoſt of that ad- 
joining, executes the duty in the other. This 
office is annually by rotation, and being onerous 


and diſgreeable to the perſon who is to diſcharge 
it, is conſtantly tranſacted” By! deputation, and 
by kim wWwho will execute ic on the: 200 


terms. 501 uw 11) Ct 1 0 Li 
In civil cauſes" W to lb effeds; 


which amount not to more than twenty pounds 
ſterling; or real eſtate, which — not 10 
more than the annual rent of five livres tournois, 
there lies no appeal, in all others that privilege 
exiſts. And to that intent the court is obliged to 
regiſter every cauſe, and to give a copy õf the 
record within eight days to the party Who claims 
it: and this is not an act diſeretional in the court, 
but of right in the elaimant. And by a refuſal 
of ſuch a demand, the perſons then on the bench 
are 28 to the Fan WNT in the ordi- 
ee eee 
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nanecs b of Henry the ſeventh, to be diſmiſſed 23 
infamous and perjured, for breach of oath, and 
mal-adminiftrarion of juſticde. f 
But ſhould this royal court contemn the 
| of their ſovereigns, and the dictates .of. thoſe 
_ charters by which it exiſts, and placing them» 
ſelves lords paramount over the king and; their 
conſtitution, interdict the proceſs and inue af 
any cauſe from being regiſtered. In uch in- 
ſtances as no copy can be given, the party, whe 
has failed in the ſuit, is then reſcinded from the 
means of appealing to the council, and although 
he be not contented with the deciſion, he muſk 
have remained in obedience to it, without ſome 
ſubſtitute to this mda h. oh; A regular ap- 
plicavon, r GH 1. 92 AN 2 apa 
This injuſtice of inhibiting the. record 
litigation, naturally created a new method of atx 
tempting to avert the evils of a, Le ſo un. 
juſtly exerciſed, by the court; ſo derog 
the dignity of the king; the eſtablihed N 
the iſland ; and the rights of the p ple... 
Thoſe, therefore, who were refuſed the means 
of appealing, applied to the council by petition 
of doleance, which ſeems to correſpond with th 
ancient writ, of audita querela. In, ſuch , petitions 
they-complained. of tbe injuſtice of the court, in 
refuſing the copy of the cauſe; and d. 
hearing before his majeſty. and that board. Thi 
method was fraught with circumſtances, whic 
were at once both diſagreeable to the 8 
and to the royal court. The former were pb; 
liged to hear thoſe cauſes, Which on interdiet 
appeals could not come before them. And this 
encreaſed their trouble of attendance at the board. 
And the latter were expoſed as an inſolent ma- 
giſtracy, in daring to diſregard the — of 
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the conſtitution; and as corrupted judges, in pres 
ſuming to decide againſt the la ves. 


The reign of ſenſuality, and of Charles the 


ſecond, pleaſure was the only royal and miniſte- 


rial occupation. The nation's welfare, and the 
peoples rights, were poſtponed to a joke, a horſe, 
race, or a whore. Theſe circumftances offered to the 
court of Jerſey the ſuggeſtions of being freed from 
this expoſure of their iniquities, by petitions of do- 
leance. They built their hopes of ſucceſs on that 
loyalty: and protection which the king had rex 
ceived from all the inhabitants, and they ap- 
plied for that boon to be granted to the court, 
which muſt infallibly have proved the perdition 
of the people; and which conſiſted only in pre- 
cluding all power of appealing to the council 
which in fact was adequate to a refuſal of jul- 
This prince was certainly the leaſt to be efteem- 
ed of thoſe Stuarts, who have reigned in England; 
and him only, on the account of his profligacy 
and irreligion, the whigs, the democratics, and the 
diſſenters, have mentioned with ſome palliation of 
his vices, - and negative approbation by compari- 
ſons with the others, e 4 
Charles refuſed, wholly, to comply with this ap- 
lication, notwithſtanding he conſented to the exe- 
cution of men, whom he muſt be convinced were 
innocent of thoſe crimes, of which they were ac- 
cuſed; not only on ſuch evidence which no honeſt 
' tribunal ought to have credited; but in oppoſition 
to ſuch as ought not to have been diſbelieved by 
the moſt abandoned. This flagitious act of royalty 
was nevertheleſs exceeded by the. pardon and the 
penſion which was given, in a ſucceeding reign, to 
Titus Oates, on whoſe convicted perjury ſuch 
guiltleſs numbers had been put to death. 


Though 
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Though the court of Jerſey miſcarried in the 
principal intention of the preceding application, 

they fo far prevailed, that by order of king and 
council it was declared, that doleances being of 
an odious nature, as intended 3 againſt 
the judges, whoſe honour is to be maintained, for 
the ſake of juſtice, in caſe the complainant ſhall 
not make good his doleance, his majeſty, by the 
advice of his council, will lay ſuch a fine upon the 
party failing, as the caſe will require.” 5 


* Ir is impoſſible to decide whether the injuſtice 


of this order, or the abſurdity of the arguments 
which are given for its inſtitution, be the moſt 

egregiouſſy conſpicuous. | | 
No doleance could have taken place but when 
the bailly and jurats choſe to deny the right of 
appeal ta the claimants, And yet the honour ot 
theſe magiſtrates is to be maintained for the ſake 
of juſtice, who have infracted the moſt eſſential 
part of that divine attribute, that of ſeeking it 
from above, when it was denied by thoſe of the 
inferior courts of judicature. However, the do- 
leant was to be fined, as his majeſty and council 
ſhould think fit, if he failed in making good his 
cauſe before that council, which by the law was 
obliged to hear it: and the honour of thoſe ma- 
giſtrates was to be ſupported, who by denying 
him a copy of the record, and the right of ap- 
peal, had compelled him to that very doleance ; 
had violated their oaths and the laws of their coun- 
try; and who ſhould on that account, by law, 
have been diſmiſſed with infamy from office. 
What a flagrant inverſion of common juſtice, 
common ſenſe, and common honeſty, does this 
ns . order 
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order contain? And yet it hath been 0 
as ſufficiently argumentative and equitable, on 
"which to. ſupport the conduct of many ſucceeding. 
| ED and to ſanctify the iniguities of the court 

Jer . 

hee; 18. ſomething i in the nature of wrong, 
af hes ſo uneaſy on the minds of thoſe wha. 


are conſciouly culpable, that fearing the diſcovery, 

— WI Ming to br e a condemnation of their 
4 Eg they almoſt univerſally attempt to de- 
fend their miſdeeds by arguments, that demon- 
rate the iniquity of them. By this miſtake, 

5 errors are diſcovered by the diſcerning, and 
TE yealed. to the multitude, . who. would never have. 
diſtinguiſhed them. by- their own examinations, 
and = are pronounced ta be criminal by the. 
; arguments, by which they expected to be. 
5 8 By this method, like the rattle ſnake, 
they On tber diſcover themſelves by the ſounds. 
which they. make, and the miſchief 2 be 
avoided. 

e But in fact, the preſent expence af an appeal, 
or, doleance, exceeds the value of ſo many things. 
hich come within the limits of that right, that it 
well nigh amounts to an interdict; and the auda- 
ciouſneſs of the court in pronouncing inequitable. 
zudgments, is enormouſly encreaſed by the ina- 
ale: of the injured to ſeek for juſtice from their 
Joyereign. | 
On this account, when the expence can be borne 
\by the appellant, the lieutenant- bailly * ſometimes 

refvles the regiſtering of the cauſe, and even the 
orders of his fovereign, either with a view to delay 

zam application to the throne; or to communicate 

* at idea of odiouſneſs, which is annexed to dole- 
ances, in order to pre-occupy the members of the 

council with the perverſeneſs of the appellant, and 
to cover their iniquities. e "ww 
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No oath can be adminiſtered in 1 Jerſey by a 
Huge magiſtrate, except in ſome W ell in- 
ſtances, reſpecting imports and exports of mer-' 
chandiſe; and the preſent lieutenant-bailly, for 
reaſons which will be ſnewn, when I ſpeak rl his 


conduct, has obtained an ordinance by the juräts 


only, that none ſhall be taken but by him, and 
two jurats. By that act he is the maſter both. 6 
taking and refuſing every oath which may be in. 
tended to be made. For he can at all 5 8 finc 
two jurats to be preſent, and the whole twelve 
cannot adminiſter an oath without him: and His 
refuſal is attended with no expreſs penalty. Not 
is there any remedy to be found but by applica- 
tion to king and council, the expence an ok 
of which is tantamount to an 3 Fai | 
being the power of the bailly in every c 
may exert the effects of predilection or in 
and hold even the Jurats in awe oy means of 
Wer. 5 
Theſe are the moſt material officers 'of the royal 
court of Jerſey. The inferior are of too little cofl- 
ſideration to be mentioned in this work, as = 
are only agents to execute the orders of 'the 
dictive authority. me 
Notwithſtanding the judges are the ſame in all 
rn tribunitial meetings, the royal court” Is dil 
tinguiſhed by ſeveral appellations. The | court of 
heritage is the moſt auguſt, ceremonious, and 
ſolemn. It is opened with ſuch karge ae . 
it would be an injuſtice not to attempt a defer 
tion of it, however unequal it may prove to 
_ dignity of the ſubject. On the days on wäf th 
the terms are opened, the governor and bailly, The 
their lieutenants, attended by the jurats, the 'ttia- 
giſterial and juriſdictive ſuite, proceed with great 
Pomp and formality to the ſtatehouſe, which is 
called 


5 
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called the Cohue. According to Mr. Falle, wh 
has written a hiſtory of this iſland, this word,; 
in the old Norman language, ſignifies a chaos, 
and is derived from thenee. And from what 
hath already been, and will be hereafter, related, 
concerning the manner in which juſtice hath been 
_ diſpenſed therein for theſe laſt twenty years, no 
name can be more adequately applied on the ac- 
count of thoſe dark and miſ-ſhapen matters which 
it has contained. „ ES 
On theſe occaſions the royal mace, preſented 
by Charles the ſecond, which is mentioned as one 
of their great privileges in the abſtract given to the 
governors, is carried before them. A pretorian 
band accompanies and guards their ſacred perſons. 
And as the minds of men are deeply ſtriken with 
reſpect at the magnificence, ſolemnity, and pro- 
priety of magiſterial garments, that circumſtance 
is judiciouſfly obſerved on theſe conſequential oc- 
caſions. The bailly, and the other twelve ma- 
giſtrates, are ſuperbly adorned with cloaks of 
ſcarlet hue, appearing at half leg moſt gracefully 
below; the dignity of which is heightened by a 
pair of dirty boots, This diſpoſition affects that 
contraſt ſo much admired by connoiſſeurs in dreſs 
and painting. And it moſt happily exalts the dig- 
nity of the Tyrian die, for time hath made the rem- 
NR. on. | bir 
On this grand occaſion all the jurats are to 
attend, nothing but being abſent from the iſland, 
or ſickneſs can palliate their non- attendance; and 
unleſs ſeven are preſent, they cahnat make a court. 
This parade is thrice repeated in the year, and as 
the governor entertains the jurats, and the gentle» 
men who hold immediately from the king, their 
diligence in attending to their duty on this day, is 
as remarkable as their remiſſneſs on moſt other 
| occa- 


W 
becafions of judicial buſineſs. This court is con» 
tinued two days in the week during term time, 
and the cognizance of all hereditary concerns 
forms the particular province of their judicial ca- 
The ſecond diſtinction is the caur de cattel, deſ+ 
tined to the deciſion of all conteſts relative to 
chattels, moveables, and ſimilar effects. It has 
been already ſhewn, that by repeated ordinances 
of king and council, that not leſs than ſeven ju- 
rats were to try any cauſe; and that on theſe oc- 
caſions they could not be determined unleſs they 
were unanimous. But this injunction, ſo neceſſary 
to be obſerved, and ſo inſeparable from the idea 
of a majority of twelve jurats, is totally diſre- 
garded ; and none are delegated in their places; 
After the day of opening the court, three jurats 
make a court, and try cauſes with this particular 
condition, that ſuch cauſes may be reheard, if the 
party who has loſt his ſuit, will be at the expence 
of it, and pay the magiſtrates and others for at- 
tending ; and then it muſt be heard by ſeven 
Jurats at leaſt, But no cauſe which hath been 

heard. by five of the bench, can be reheard in 
S „ 1 
Such is the practice which hath been obtained, 
in oppoſition to their primæval conſtitutions, and 
thoſe ordinances of the kings, which have been an- 
tecedently related. Nor are they authoriſed by 
any orders which I have ſeen to depart from thoſe 
injunctions. By this alteration, when three jurats 
only are preſent, the cauſes are determined by a 
ſixth part of the bench; when five, by a fourth 
part; and when ſeven, by the third, for ſuch are 
the majority in theſe reſpective numbers. So that 

a ſmall minority of the whole, at all times, _ 
1910 N ciſes 
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riſes that power, which only appertains to the 
majority of twelve, and which alone can legally” 
decide the litigations of the ſubjedts. \ 

To theſe there are two ſubſidiary courts, deno- 
minated Je cour de billet, or extraordinary; and de 
cour de ſamedy. In theſe courts ſuch cauſes are tried 
as could not be brought on 2 0 determined in the 
cour de cattel. 

By what logic theſe jurats can reconcile their 
abſence,” and neglect of delegation with their 
oaths, I am altogether i ignorant; unleſs peradven- 
ture, being conyinced by conſcience, and induced 
by a 3-95 they imagine themſelves bound to 
follow the advice. of the lieutenant · bailly and 
therefore that he and three jurats are as effectual as 
three thouſand. Perhaps, alſo, ſome of them 
may decline attendance, becauſe they have not the 
reſolution to withhold the proſtitution of theit 
cConſciences to his opinion, which the preſent ma- 
giſtrate always declares before thoſe 43 the jurats. 
are aſked. I mean in ſuch caſes which he has a 
previous inclination to determine as he pleaſes. 
In fact, like a drift of packhorſes, or rather of... 
mules, being compounded of two ſpecies, the le- 

_ giſlative and judicial, they implicitly follow the 
gingling of the bells, whereverthe lieucenant-leader | 
inclines to lead them. _ 

There are two other reaſons N may operate 
to produce the abſence of the jurats, on the days. 
in which the courts are held. One, that on the 
rehearing of cauſcs, they are paid for their atten- 
dance. The other, that after a ſecond trial they 
have this to plead in defence of themſelves, when 
appeals are made to king and council, that the cauſe 
hath had a rehearing, when that hath happened 
or that! it _ have been reheard, when it a 

only 
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only once tried. This the double hearing ſeems 


to preclude the reaſofl of àn a ppeal, and che lin gle 


the impropriety of its bein: Wade eg I; 

Suc 7 — cy of 1 lietenant ballly and 
the jurats. The inhabitants are er acquiint-" 
ed with theſe machinations, but hitherto they 
have been defeated 
lief, and without it be obtained at preſent, they 
are Perſuaded that there will remain no other alter- 


4 


native than that f deſerting the iſland, and their 
8 & Arr rel themſelves 
to be enſlaved, and gnaw their Walt in ſilence: 
for the ordinances” '6f Elizabeth have forbidden 
them to murmur againſt their enthrallers. Actuat- 
ed with that authority, and with 3 becauſe 

r redreſs, 


patrimonies, c orf ſubmimve 


the iſlanders have daredgto petition 
the latter are convinced the preſent. magiſtrates 

will relentleſsly hold them in afflictive ſubmiſſion. 
Such is "he" royal court of Jerſey; and in this 


maniier a conſtitution” extremely defective in its 


iginal formation, "hath been rendered the moſt. 
defpotic. upon earth; by the iniquitous uſurpations 
of the eutenant-bailly and the jurats: and a 
monſter hath been produced; the molt miſ-ſhapen' 


and voracious, of all that can poſſibly be engen 
dered; the power of making, combined with 


that of executing the hes. . 
Many are the occalions on which Julliciets ind 


cothmi honers, under the great ſeal, have been ſent 


| ro/examine the complaints; and to redreſs the grie- 


quainted with the Norman laws, civilians have 
been ſelected ; who of all juriſprudential ſtudents, 
are the Tealt adapted to reform, and to improve a 
conſtitution, founded on feudal Principles. In 
conſequence of this miſtake, they have never re- 

| U ceded 


{all their applications for re- 


of the iflanders. But inſtead of men ac- 


N 
reer 
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ceded to the fource of theſe diforders, and all 
their alterations and ordinances have proved to 
be but temporary expedients. They have in- 
deed retarded the rapidity of oppreſſion for a 
ſhort time. But the current hath ſoon reſumed 
its ancient ſtrength, and its powers have been 
encreaſed; till bearing down all thoſe y - 15 | 
L levaſtation 


> 


the execution of his office, 1 


1 


* 
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FR". : 
To the preceding poſt there muſt be added 
alſo, thoſe of commiſlary, barrack-maſter, ſtore- 
keeper, paymaſter of the works, furbiſher of the 
arms; and in times of war, an agent for ſick and 
wounded, and for priſoners. - Theſe are all the 
. officers which J ſhall mention. 
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Of the laws and cuſtoms of Jerſey. 


HE laws of Jerſey y, and by which they 
© ought to be governed, are thoſe of Nor- 
mandy, together with the cuſtoms of that pro- 
vince, as they are to be found in the grand 
cuſtumier, and in Rouille and Terrien, his eom- 
mentator. 
. Conſtitutions, patents, grants, ordinances, 
and orders of the king and council. 5 
III. Municipal laws and local uſages. ; 
IV. Precedents of former judgments, recorded 
in the rolls of the court, and found to have been 
beneficial by long practice, and beyond the me- 
mory of man. Theſe laſt, however, are not 
laws, wanting the royal aſſent, which is eſſential 
to the inſtitution of a law made in that iland. 
Such are the rules which the court of Jerſey 
are ſworn to obſerve; but ſince the juriſdictive 
power hath uſurped the legiflative, ce Will of 
the court hath become the Jaw of the iſland; and 
the deciſion of à cauſe is tlie lau by -whith'it'is 
determined. Innumerable are the inſtances of 
this pernicious” kind, which have” been afforded 
within theſe laſt twenty years: not only unſup- 
ported by the laws or cuſtoms of the iſſe, büt in 
contradiction to the ſpirit and expreſs we - 
oſe 
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thoſe which have been immemorially eſtabliſned. 
Such as were made for the ſake of carrying into 
execution the moſt ſiniſter and culpable of all 
deſigns, as intereſt, partiality, affection, or re- 
venge, were predominant. Of theſe a multipli- 
city of examples may be exhibited, that are as 
diſcordant from juſtice, and from one another, as 
truth from falſhood. From theſe the lieutenant- 
bailly, and the court, may cull ſuch precedents, | 
as are fitted to every purpoſe. but that of equity. 
On ſuch authority they may acquit'one man, and 
condemn another for the ſame offence: and deter- 
mine all law-fuits'on which ſide they pleaſe... The 
moſt unjuſt will find precedents for their being de- 
cided in their favour; and the moſt equitable ſuch . 
as will found a precedental deciſion for their being 
determined againſt them. And when there are 
no ſuch exiſting, the court, knowing the cauſes 
which are to come before them, antecedently 
make the very law, by which they are determined 
(0-486. 507 ami at we, NT rn 
Such is the power. which this tribunal; ex- 
erts. Such is the ſituation of the unhappy 
iſlanders : and relief from theſe oppreſſions juſtly 
forms great objects of their petition to their 
o >, ono ĩ·¾ ͥOmVʃL— — 
The iſland of Jerſey, conſiſts, of fiefs, or ſmall- 
manors. A few of them are held in capite, or 
hautbert, immediately from the king. Others 
are by franktenancy, or were anciently held from 
meſne lords, who probably, before the ſeparation 
of the iſle, reſided on the continental part of that 
province. When that ſeparation. took place, it 
ſeems not unlikely that thoſe greater lords were ob- 
liged to relinquiſn their inſular poſſeſſions, ſince they 
were not permitted to hold both of them. Of theſe 
the only family who . larger eſtates 
he Un. 


„„ He GO a be 5 
in the province, than they poſſeſſed in the 
iſland, was that of De Carteret. Thoſe of the 
iſland who held from theſe lords, therefore retain- 
ed their property in theſe eſtates, and have: ſince: 
that time edenowleded no intermediate tenure,” 
homage, or fealty, ſuit, or ſervice: - 

Many are the lords of ſuch fiefs, who have not 
an acre of land belonging to them; and” their 
rights conſiſt of honours, of feudal courts, ſmall 
dues and ſervices; and the ſoil is poſſeſſed by 
others, who are tenants in raturiere,' - or ſoc- 


cage. N 19 e eee 
| T ere are very few rents in this iſland, which 
are ſtipulated to be paid in coin. Wheat is, in 
fact, the ſterling of Jerſey. On this account the 
eſtates are not eſtimated at ſo many pounds a 
year, but at ſo many quarters of wheat: anda 
quarter conſiſts of eight cabotels, or four Engliſh” 
The rents in England being always diſcharged” 
in money, the income is permanently the ſame. 
But in Jerſey it is in eternal fluQtuation; What- 
ever be the price of wheat, the landlord receives 
the ſame ſum of money in this kingdom. But in 
Jerſey he ſometimes receives the double value of 
the preceding year, and ſometimes the half of it; 
and the rents are eternally varying with the prices 
of corn. e e 824) , RT 
This is not only an abſurd, but e 
mode of payment. A tenant holds an eſtate for 
fifty quarters of wheat; the eſtate produces in a 
year of ſcarcity no more than that quantity. The 
proprietor receives the whole. The ſcarcity en- 
hances the value to the double of the uſual price. 
He has two rents in one year, and the tenant hath 
nothing left for his toil and expences, wherewith 
to ſupport himſelf and family. It ſometimes 
7 > happens 
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ent 


bappenaalſo, that in years of great abundance, when | 


port his family, and the proprietor is for ever un- 
"Beſides the lands which are rented: at ſo many 
quarters, there are wheat rents innumerable, which 
ate-already fold, and conſtantly ſelling between the 
inhabitants. The eſtates are ſpecifically bound to 
ay them, without either ſale or mortgage of the. 
e Thus ax a lord may enjoy a ef eder 
nue, fo thoſe who are proprictors' of corn rents, 
may receiye their whale incomes from land, with- 
out being entitled to an acre of the ſoil. Theſe 
corn rents are transferable, like bank ſtock: and 
it is the daily practice of thoſe who want either to 
buy or ſell, to, deal in them as they do in the 
funds in Change-Alley, and the transfer is regiſter- 
dd in a proper efce. 
Not only lands but houſes are engaged in this 


. 
* wy L 
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manner to pay corn rents, ſo that were all the rents 
of the iſland abſolutely. to be paid in wheat, the ſur- 


face cannot produce a quantity ſufficient to that 
end. This impoſſibility neceſſarily produced an 
alternative. Thoſe, therefore, who are obliged 
to pay ſuch rents, may. diſcharge them either in 
ain or money. And in order to aſcertain the 
Sims which are to be paid for each quarter, the 
viſcount takes an account of the prices of 
Wheat, on every market day through the year, 
— — PP 
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and on the firlt Saturday after the eleventh ef. 


Auguſt, the court ſhould fix the value of the ca- 
botel for that year, Ong, to the RN of 
all the prices. | 


Such being the commutation of wheat for mo- 


ney, there is conſtantly exerted an endeavour, by 


thoſe who are to receive, to augment the price of 


corn; and by thoſe who are to pay, to diminiſh 
it. Bur as in all countries power is in the hands 


of property, the opulent prevail, and the leſs” 


rich and indigent are oppreſſed. And as the corn 
rents of the King fall into 'the hands of the re- 
ceiver, who was one of the farmers of the king's 
revenues ; and theſe wheat rents conſtitute a great 
part of the growth of the iſland, it lies in his option 


to advance the price as he pleaſes; z and he has for 


a length of years not -once permitted a grain of 
human kindneſs, or compaſiian for the poor, or 
one idea of juſtice, to be mingled with any act, in 


7 


| which his intereſt can be encreaſed by exactions. 7 


In this iſland no eſtate can be ſold for a ſpecific 
fam of money, but in the manner of fee-farm, 
for ſo many quarters of wheat to be annually paid 
inſtead of money.. But the perſon who purchaſes 
an eſtate in this manner, may transfer to him from 
whom he bought it, thoſe corn rents which he al- 
ready poſſeſſes; and ſuch as he can buy in any. 
part of the iſle : and however.remote they may be 
from each other, the ſeller is obliged to take 
them in payment; and to remit an equal number 
from the eſtate he ſold. This privilege the buyer 
enjoys for forty years; after the expiration of 


which they become rent foneiere, a cannòt be 


commuted for corn rents on other lands, without 
the conſent of the former proprietor. * And ſhould 


any 4 822 {ell that eh; before he harh ol off = 
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the firſt ſtipulation” of quarters, he is obliged to 
guarantee the payment of them to the proprietor 
of whom he bought it; if the ſecond purchaſer 
ſhould not be enabled to diſcharge it, and fo on thro? 
all transfers, all. are equally bound for ever. There 
may indeed be made a private contract between 
two parties, to purchaſe theſe quarters at a ſtipu- 
| lated price in money. But this would be illegal 
in the original agreement. On all ſales of lands any 
of the relations of him who fold it, may within a 
year and a day enter their caveat, and may there- 
after claim the right of pre-emption,” or retraite 
linagere, and- be inveſted with the 4 xy. 884 . 
the ſame ſum of money 9 

be partable nature of lands in roturiere, left 
as it is, unreformed in the mode, hath proved to 
be extremely prejudicial to the iſſanders im one 
reſpect, though it hath been adyantageous in an- 
"other, ah, A man 1871 an eſtate 15 that kind, on 


rh oy n d cer Alter this he 
takes what field he pleaſes, the ſecond fon the next, 
and ſo on in rotation, till the whole be ſeverally 
aſcertained; and each of theſe diviſions continues 
diviſable among eee generations rang 
be ſubdivided. 3653 eee 

This method hath produced this i cep ner. 
Each of them being willing to ſettle on their 
little patrimonies, they have built houſes thereon; 


made lanes to go to and from them; and ſubdi- 
0 | vided. 
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vided, the: fields into leſs, for conveniency:; and. 
this. they. have. done. with hedges of. twelye feet 5 


thick at the baſe. 


By [theſe means, within this century "and half, $ 
= the iſland, hath been, beg gun to be encloſed, a g 


fourth part of it, at leaſt, is Fee SS 
of corn or paſture, by highways and hedge 


S. And. 
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e are partable. 17 more ü obe are 


eld. by. the father, the eldeſt ſon takes. which, he: 


likes beſt; and a fief coming. by by the mother, is his. 
alſo by inheritance. A ſingle fief is divided : among. 
coheireſſes, To theſe 1 7 and; to eſtates in ro- 
turiere, may be annexed a right of primogeniture, 
at the will of the father, as it hath, been already 
related. in ſpeaking, of the ordinances: of James, 
the firſt. But ſuch ſettlemnents ſeldom. take place. 
From the reſult, therefore, of this partition of 


lands, it inevitably follows, that whoever hath a 


numerous. progeny, mult thereby either leſſen their 
importance, if he does not impoveriſh his famil 
Hence it appears, that in conſequence of * 
gavelkind, there can be nothing, ſtable in the na- 
ture of their poſſeſſions; and there is ſcarce an eſtate 
in the iſland, except the fief hautbert of St. Ouen, in. 
the poſſeſſion of the earl of Granville which has not 


paſſed thro? a variety of proprietors. On this ac- 


count, as the vanity of man will conſtantly ſeize on, 
every object which may ſuſtain the idea of his own 
importance, antiquity of families, and the nature of 
tenures are bei in great eſtimation. The former 


re- 
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remains with the offspring; the latter is imparted: 
by the poſſeſſion of the eſtate. The: firſt: are 
eſteemed for being of ſuch a name, or race; and 
he who by marriage, or by purchaſe, becomes 
Po ſſeſſed of a fief, is called the ſeigneur of Ro- 
lle, or any other name, although a fief haut- 
bert ſhould never before that dav have been in the 
eee of one of his ance/.ors. Theſe fiefs 
give a to thoſe who are in the 
bem of them. This precedency is ſettled by 
orders of king and oss It is eſteemed a 5 
nal honour. It enhances the value of the eſtate, 
according as it ſtands in the liſt of precedencies. 
From the prevalence of this family and feudal 
diſtinction, all thoſe perſons who are called by 
their names in court, are diſcriminated in the ſub- 
ſequent manner, as Charles Lempriere, eſq; Peter 
de Gruchy, gentleman; Maitre John Lycet, and 
Thomas Charue. To the firſt and ſecond the term 
monſieur is prefixed in converſation, maitre' to 
the third, wat Thomas has nothing to Prepedo ar 
ſimplicity. 

The men aß Jerſey are extremely fond of ſounds 
ing titles. For example, that which the preſent 
lieutenant-bailly prefixes to official -papers is, 
Charles Lempriere, ecuyer, ſeigneur de Roſelle, 

de Dillament, de Savalle, &c. &c.. 8&c; &c. &c. 
&c. &c. &c. &c. &c. lieutenant de tres honorable 
Robert comte de Granville, viſcount Carteret, lord 
Carteret, baron de Hawnes, ſeigneur de St. 9 
& bailly de l'iſle de Jerſey. 

I imagine that the ten Ke. s are intended to ex- 
th his being ſeigneur of that number of the jurats, 
for one of the twelve is a De Carteret, and not to 
be corrupted, another abſent and not yet conta- 
minated. The demeſne lands appertaining to 


may fiefs * ten &c. 55 _ nat improtubly 
ac- 


— 
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a year, ſterling. Burl mean not by this explanation. 
to ſuggeſt an idea that this ſeigneur of &c's is not a 
man of fortune; the means ſhall ſpeedily be ſhewn. 


to the ſatisfaction of the whole world; himſelf, his 
brother, and family excepted; that he has en- 
joyed and exerted thaſe cri which have not 


failed to enrich. hind. 


Among the ngularity of cab which are U 
contained in this iſland, that of an inſolvency is 


not the leaſt remarkable. When a man is fo. 


far indebted, that he is no longer able to diſ- 
charge his incumbrances, ſhould he be arreſted,” 


amount to the annual i income of a hundred poun nds i 


and confined in priſon, he has the privilege of 


renouncing his right to his eſtate and effects; and 
to ſurrender them to his creditors. Of this the 
court takes cognizance: he is immediately diſ- 
charged from his confinement: and the magiſtracy. 


Was what is called a decree. 


All creditors are then ordered by proclamation; 
to bring in a liſt of their debts, on the penalty: 
of being excluded from the right of being- ng. 


paid. Theſe are entered on à roll, kept 


apen for that intent. The whole number of the- 


creditors being thus known by the court, they 
invariably begin with the laſt who gave the in- 


ſolvent credit, and aſk him if he will take 


the whole eſtate, and diſcharge all the de- 
mands. If he acquicſces with this propoſition, 


he is obliged to anſwer theſe incumbrances, and- 


whatever remains belongs to him. If he declines. 


the offer, he is excluded from all claim on theſe - 


effects, and the ſame queſtion is propoſed to the 


next creditor in aſcent. . In this manner it is con- 
tinued, untill ſome one accepts it on the terms. 
zuſt mentioned and then that acceptant is de- 
clared to have made . poſſeſſor, or tenant. 


It 
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I Tt is difficult to ſuggeſt what could have been 

the inducement to a cuſtom ſo totally irreconcile- 
able with the principles of common honeſty and di- 
ſtributive juſtice; and why the laſt, and other aſcend- 
ing creditors, ſhould be reſcinded from thoſe debts, 
which are equally juſt with theſe of his firſt: or 
by what arguments a priority of credit precludes 
the ſubſequent from an equal right to the ef- 
fects of him who is indebted. Yet ſuch. is the 


cuſtom, and it hath long exiſted, to the diſgrace 


of juſtice and the inſular underſtanding. - 


Bonds in this iſle are. equally obligatory. with 
mortages in England, and extend into lands as 


well as moveables. 457 


3 


The coin of France is the currency of Jerſey, i 


and very little of that of England, Spain, or 


other country, is to be met with. This preves 


to a demonſtration, that the ballance of trade 
between Jerſey and France, is in favour, of the 
former. A guinea in Jerſey is not of equal 


value with a louis d'or; and where a country is in 


trade with two others, and coins no money in 
itſelf, whichever is current of the other two, de- 
monſtrates on what ſide the ballance lies, re- 
ſpecting that place and the two others. 
Of this currency of Jerſey. there are two deno- 
minations, though the coin be the ſame, Four 
mac mal Pinch ſous; and ſix a ſous. of 
Jerſey. The former is that by which all things 
are bought apd ſold; the latter is called money 
of order, being ſo eſtabliſhed by king and,coun- 
Cu, on an application. from the ig; and is idee 


have been requeſted to prevent the exportation. of 
the coin during the frequent alterations, in money = 
Wich were made by the duke of Orleans, when | 


{ 


By 
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By this order as fix liards were now, to make 
n ſous, which by the currency conſiſted of four 


and the value was encreaſed by one half. This, 


however, made no difference in the eſtimation of 
things; for- whatever was to be bought: by four 
liards before, remained of the ſame purchaſe. 
But as bonds vrhich ſpecified a hundred crowns, 
„or any other ſum, before this. alteration, might 


lay the foundation of an unjuſt demand, accord- 


ing to the money of order; and the debtor by 

thoſe means be obliged to pay according to the 

new denomination, who had borrowed. on the 
old; and thus, by adding two to four, pay one half 


more than he was really indebted; it was on that 


account declared in the ſame order, that every man 
to whom. any ſums of money might be owing, 


ſhould either receive the money according to: the 
_ old currency; or reduce the ſum one third, ac- 
cording to the new value; provided alſo that this 


money was offered to be paid or application made 
to change the bond within ſix months. : 
Whatever the original intention of that altera- 


tion may have been, it was applicable to very ini- 


quitous purpoſes; and inſtances of this': ſhall-be 
adduced, in which thoſe have egregiouſly tranſ- 
greſſed the laws, whoſe more immediate care it 
- was moſt religiouſly to have preſerved them. 
The perſons of property, beſides: their feudal 
obligations, are by fon to find arms for the de- 
fence of the iſland; and every man, both rich 


and poor, between ſixteen and ſixty, to bear them 
in the protection of his country. The iſlanders 


conſiſt of five regiments, well and regularly train- 
ed, and habited in the uniform-of England. They 

have been at all times a brave and free people, and 

will conſtantly remain in that ſpirit, provided roar | 
| Ius 


Fl 


ſouls are no longer depreſſed by the imperioug 
treatment of their magiſtrates. They are under 
the command of the governor or his lieutenant, but 
their puniſhment lies in the hands of the court 
for delinquency in military duties. In times of 
war the duty of the nightly watch is extremely bhur- 
thenſome to the poor and labouring, who are ſub- 
jected to that Arvice by rotation three times in 
a fortnight. And this, conſidering they have no 
pay, muſt reduce the means of getting bread to 
no ſmall degree of hardſhip. Te 3 Re 
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are They from being enabled to 


HE cul productions of this inand are 
bas will not permit an export, and theſe 
arech e Jerſey cows, which are eſteemed in 
Ex 1 d for the excellency of their milk. So far 
Export corn of any 
Kind, - ih the iſland does not in the moſt abun-. 
dant years, produce by one third what is ſuſficient | 
for the bread of the inhabitants, and that defic 
generally ſupplied from this kingdom. "Thi 


18 
even the women aſſiſt in gathering in the f 
and when the men are abſent of thei *'vYoyt 
Newfoundland, they threſh the 'corn, which” the 
collected from: the fields. The 'ſcartity ' of this 
ſuſtenance ariſes from the numbe der of the ſlander s 
"exceeding. that proportion of” acres. which”! 
found in moſt countries where à ſufficlency is pto 
duced. And as ſince the firſt chapter of 85 "WC 


vas printed, I have received a more pexfect account 
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both of the numerouineſs of the? ihabitans, = | 


of the dimenſions of that inſular ſpot, I tak 
opportunity of correcting that error, and 1 fal! 
confeſs my obligations, and thankfully correct 
OOF other, which may at * time be eee 

to 
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wlaing the truth 3;0f-obcainingguſtice 3; "i 
mating che means: — on 
l Baits ef Engl&anen: 
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I am now informed: that eee 
weptysfive. 'thauſand actes, A and that the inha- 
bitants are ſomething mote than twenty- wo 
mouſind. The iſte then, containing that quantity, 
 vfordefammthing more Aan be ion of an 
pone dg very nen and an 


ends on gngeuragement to m 
| gar exo: the fats of ERECT 


odge al dhe daurh. This in conltanely the calc 40 


88 the ben e of _ inheritances ; 
| vduld qu 2 
"hrs in r 


dans in all ſuch caſes, * The natural productions 
lan ttemely dear; and the ne 
ries of life ace. cheaper in the. more. 9 
ies. of England. Even fiſh on the ſouthern 
coaſt. of Devonſhire is to be p 1 cha a 
the price ef what it is in Jerſey :. 204 hoching 
but the almoſt impoſſibility of ſelling their eſtates 


Sas kept the gentlemen of that uy within that | 


Har girt priſon,” 


Mr. King, adopted by Doctor Davenant, there 


ö "0: lodges Acres, oO: one . to __ indivi- 


dual 


> Dwean, p. 2 _ on the Fend aaa of Fain 


ee "Rune in * of _ 


do me for 1 Have ho. obje@t in view, aber 


at account muſt 


reſult _ 


io ian MAIN Retreat the 4 


Birangerd Ie reſult of this ſuperior proportion 
of inhlabizents do the foil: e ch 23. e a 
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dual, and including 29 ir n OY | 
likely that there are nine actes 
Great Britain. Hence! it is eviden 55 
ton hath almoſt nine tines” the * ＋ Ut i 
to produce the neceſſaries of life tha 
lotted to an inhabitant of Jepſty!*'"! 2 If 
The only domeſtic trade Whit 


Serif h 


ple, is that of combing 2 


ings: and among 55 female ite ech 
idlers. They arg allbytd thek Hüte 

four thouſand tödds of wel? 

dozen of ſtockings.” Theſe, S at ww 
rwenty ſhillings a been, a6ubt tc 8 
ſand pounds. By much the ty R 
and are from thence exported 195 

Ibeir foreign commetce conſilts 

foundland fer ry, - — Cor Nog 


which is converted” into gut cc 
them are ſent to Eulen to pd nb = TS 


vi for . wel 6h 
_ the produce, both arp di Tt 
commodities, ultimately fett L 
this account the commercial 2 6 yi 
of Great-Britain is more bene Lil to eu 
reſpect being had to the degri 
As the inhabitants are by n 
with French 1 their Be 4am 
'bought in Eng lan 
Faces by <p 4 is ups 00 nM pen backe 
thoſe commodities which are exported fron Wes 
Kingdom. In times of war tiot Wy than twe'didu- 
ſand ſailors are furniſhed to mag oH leery VN 
behaviour as naval commanders: ôcers and 


mon ſeamen, is acknowledged to be meri 20 
| | | 3 40: 


Tye) 
Ky 59m modity which the French 
. nders, and that article an- 
pp 


er fem. with e ſmall ſum of. 
5 Hepeſlhr ry, for the currency of, 
6011. 3 1 10 [824354 
e bier priv} ; of Jerſey, is the rig he of, 
t. of (Great Brien on 
quire it. A right as 
155 tel, 28, it, now exiſt 
1 1 1 body to ho 
= ſt mexting of eye-,. 
chase 5 e of petitions, 
amopg ! rds, to accept and tg. 
bo ghd nee of Yrs red 7 e En glich 
les. And HA, tl 3 
ores 0 „the inſular Peer, 
37 0 as that parliamentary. 
. this 1 anne. relative to the 
Hh Wot woe the ſame "Tb 
1 85 bſiſts to this day. | 
1 ore that time, was "rhe 
Ang: the inhabitants 0 
$ the thirteenth of. 
1 85 ren in Corton's, 
e parhament too cognizance 
1 is there ſaid*, „ Sip" 
Ferrer, 5 OT. Jerſey, hath appointed” 
cthicherfzanTuffigi ut eputy,. to whom cer- 
Fe, pointed for the defence of the 
n xc is given to the bailly to 
liam Paine, a late jurat 
ther | 8 ito, the enemy, and to chuſe 
Wt the bonpg 
* Ranging this. right of parliamentary 
Bin Aon law. made in England extends 
itgaofluence.c0,] 975 unleſs the iſland be expreſsly 
ien 0 þ-X 2 men- 


ſurrounding fea, 
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mentioned therein; and then it muſt be tranſmitted 
to the magiſtrates; by order dt king aH nee 
to give it operation. Nor does /anylwelt fem 
courts of law in Great Britain extva@? inte H 
| Iſle, except: that of the habeas corpus whichals 
in conſequence of its being pci lyarentld 
in the ſtatute which bears thut title o 503 Is ol 
In the time of Edward tlie ſdurth æhefs I 
privilege granted to this: ilanti whicthowas You 
firmed by all ſuceeeding chartort, v the 
the reign of Elizabeth, that during Hui 
the merchants of all nations;:usg-well wheſe n 
are in amity as in arms againſt us, ſialffürety, an 
without moleſtation, enter-theiopores f ?Jeriby 
with their ſhips, 28 well to; trablaft commer 
affairs, as to avoid the dangers of tempeſtud 8 
weather; and there to remain ind ſafety from 
hoſtile attempts and invaſion uf a 
ot only in eee ee parts" df 5 le 
irom-whende theruſlind;qanbs. 
gen. In „ eb 01 a011615qo 20671609 8 
This privilege ſeems ndti id ume: proceed) 
ſolely from the grace "a Edward the F bus 
from ſome convention: betwetw!hiin nd the 
of France. For although; the king f theſ : 
minions might inhibit his own ſubje&:frewats 
racking and taking the ſhips and merchandiſe of 
his enemies, yet his authority could not pronounce 
an interdict to thoſe of his enemy, and forbid them 
to take the ſhips belonging to the ſubjects of 
this crown. That this ſingular privilege has 
ariſen from a mutual agreement, ſeems more 
than probable; becauſe in the year 1523, a ſhip of 
Guernſey, taken as it is above circumſtanced, by a 
privateer of Morlais, was releaſed by order of the 
| Lino of France, in compliance with this privilege. 
Of this kind there are various inſtances, and 
— 2 Others, 


=P 


( 2 


bapiniiney 5 bh. | 
e the ſhips Henna TR being re- 
ech bf the-Engliſh.: But this iſle is no longer a 
fantuaryi to dhe chips of our enemies. Her priva- 
Nerd gte aging ao andd the French commerce feels 
_ tai6feQof it lar armaments. | 
| In all the ro yeh charters andi letters patent, the 
Saane tg diedaredita-be-fobjeet to no laws, but 
this 8 and; to no power but that 
| Jovercigno:r hat in) all places ſubject to 
doc Great. Hritain, they ſhall have the 
— ee Fo pops as Engliſh- 
2 v e * be gif! re ent 
Tn the wilo their ſeweteigns : and it is re- 
ate Blrabetll excepted, to the kings 
eisbhoquaim3cthepabave been indehted for all 
theimoiphtatdiberties; and privileges, and to the 
ASA 
nit my malevolence 
pvakllanani ahe-tamtery have: beep in almoſt. 


ant operatian to deſtroy the beneficence'oB . 
bichq 
— arid dniquiraus Proceeding, they 


ate oppreflion/ahd 
en reſt — 5 3 


00s] oth cent and which. I doubt not 
hes Ut nwo "air nd L153. 
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! | HE inland of Jerſey, . though, di ee | 


1 this kingdom, is of no-jeſs r 
- ipg:the rietwes and ene mi — 1 
1 the crown, than if it was log ally raue de 
this realm. By her Pendeln time of 155 | 
diſtreſſes the enemies, and with hen men ſheſi 
the; fleets and armies. of Grear- Brita e | 
it elaims the attention of the mini 
the protection of his mage, Hor tere remand | 
another, and more coergive, N 
particular care is due to that ite and 
of Guernſey. bag Si 0 po — = \ 
Their fituations,: cefootiog Þ r Frcs 
Britain, render them the popu 
tiſh vigilance. For, along 150 2 75 
this ſtate may not be ſo — 
they remain annexed to the Fromm * mae 
effects, which muſt follow a 5 
ſpeedily pronounce the error of thinking them, of; 
little eſtimation. „. od mort api 
On the coaſt of F rance, from, 110 10D 
there is no part which is accaſſib I ain a, arge f FAA 


war. For Havre de Grace wi 
above forty guns. A harbour, 20 
diouſly ſituated | between e 5 
diſtance, would prove the 101ble a 


_ (29 y "I 
153 to the king of France. In each of the pre- 6 
ceding iſlands ſuch a haven is with facility to be 
conſtructed, and at no great expence. Boulay bay, 
ſituated on the n age de of Je ey, is capable of” 
being made a p r the reception of ſeventy- 
n ſhips, at low water. And as it lies towards the 
coaſt of England, a fleet may fail from thence 
with that wind which neceſſarily retains the navy 
fand Within the harbours" ef Portſmouth) - 
and Plymouth, The channel is immediately open 
to inſpection; and all the commerce which paſſes 
between thoſe iſles and England, are the ready? 
prey” fthe''priviiteers, and ſhips 'of war. And 
nous © affirm, that theſe two iſlands, - 
FIR hands ef France, would be of ten times 
lde t thit ring dom, that Mahone and 
_ ee this of Grear Britain. How: - 4 
Ep #846 favourably ſituated may beadvih} - ö 
hit Ein dom, I'ſeave to the deciſiom | 
> Who are Ate intelligent in fuch affairs I 
tan T am: Dor requires no great diſcernment | 
| Joule dl that Jerley, in the hands of Frances | 
tove r To aeg Sion of more importance 
than the ige of Cora and ſince that iſland,” ant 
her — rtics wefe' donidered, though fallaciouſly, 
8 the concern of Great Britain; 
. ions of 80 and thouiands of her ſub⸗ 
hoſt hade Been ſquandered in its defence; it 
fibt? — Ls Undeſerving the vigilance of 
fl en the allegiance of the 
riders Job c by affording prin that pro- | 


om Hee Enie oppreſſions of her ma- 
== which!s p © right, they claim, and by 
1 


war ner — event may be produced 
expence; and they petition 


Ri rey all be N the boon that is juſtly due- 


pee fealty. Th ds of 
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are incapable of bearing anpitorp:hdpaodics 
certain degree; the preſent evil is abs 
maſt intolerable, and a train af qiſap poinonaghes 
hurries mankind into an oppgſite.iextromd. TY, 


lxes into any, danger; | as:\the) 3 
icide to avoid the anguiſhot; lifes — 1 
ef fram that Which, was their {farmer tert, 
When all the ſubjects. of ane aenarchiarevunk 
| formly, ſubmitted to the ſama rigaurꝭ hate Varl 
e government, that equalityticffſuffeting 22m 
F 
eis mifera dle / C Maat vice | 
See of acquieſcence witle ha tare t 
hen it ſo happens that pong parpefithoſe, wha:ate 
ſubject to the lame: prince; ageye the foe. 
and the, other held in ghaipgoabiwinfar; 
diſparity aggravates the misses oi tnolgtiod, 
and every riſque, becomes pfefarahle ta their. rn 
nteſtate. But ſuch is the mbit ered. coditionraf 
tleriey, they are — — che z ing 


IL inſtant. ſufferings. 93 — 


Wd. treate as ſlaxes hy his sruvigera af qu _ 


their grievances. are. ineꝶ pH Ia ẽ9ð9ẽ—ñt- 
3d by the manner. in which they» arena’ d. 
Such hath been the co 10g of tficb Hanseraswf | 
Jerſey, for theſe laſt twenty! Paret Instheg late 
reign they have frequently prewedi the ia pech 
bility. of redreſs, by the ingttentiqn, Wiuchiwes 
paid to their appeals. „They, found That: cut 
0 Mi of the king confirmed; theilinuuiteys 5 
& the court of Jerſey; andi that;ghe intolancwof 
the chief magiſtrate encreaſed with BY inſtarioe 
f miſrepreſentation and ſucceistnlyi WF}; On 
this account the ſpirit of allegiance began taiowns- 


N _— and the ardour err dhe wielyed or 
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hand cogniitryy} high Was pow enflaxyed;- — 
2 ar The late war afforded” the fir 
raſtuncoiof languor in defending cheir — — 
breameinuiſſreent tu what king they | 
cares. met Peng , er do) tis 2 
ponldocexceed riiat — 2 from w 
turture aud exptorrions' the ho deliverance 
Ju be amuſed with ions! of Berdem, beneath 
the weight of enſlavernent appeared to be the ma 
di luſſ ec uf all vin amd. d told tharth 
ere theifabject b offa imoſt generous prince; W 
„% le 'Herralments of #RE 
Fae dry 8 ds be Fee wikh'air, ard Whi- 


The 
ſe 


pull with thohg sI nd manyg n feſentful ward 
Saupe theit ps, ex preſſive arp py Woe 
3 became” their maſter Gu 
Colonel Campbel Was Them colhmander ix hieß, 
heikriew and had! frequently reli vet their fe 
ps,” by humanely f intrpoſing between ech 
my of che Lempticves,” and thẽ op bes ery 
the people woyl@Þ otherwiſe have ſuffered; abd H 
the bſtabliſning of the peace; and the reform 
the conſtitution been committed hi care, 1 
bndlerftandiag ant iirtegriry had ben united Bike 
a beloved Thy ehe and deteſted bythe 
migiſtrateb for the ſame beneßcenee. The. MNah- 
believed i what he uttered, and on that 
cu obeyed and performed their militaty duty. 
Bychis perfuaſions'they/ were induced to think thi 
would;beifoon reſtored ; and they are hoe 
tconvinced; that! thei preſent fovereign has 
-piouſty deigned to len to their complaints, by 
che juſt ceompdMion>which” he hath lately ſhewn 
— Part ancient ſpirit of loyalty is returned, 
and waits tile auſpiclous confirmation of their haßpᷣ- 
: yon but not without much trepidation, that 
In find means to preclude 
Þ95 4 67 1 AU 1 . that | 
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that confainmation. But ſhould a fal acious face 
be given to the preſent tranſactions, and ee _ 
who have been engaged in that affair be found u- 
ceitful, they ſtill are confident that a true ſtateof - 
their diſtreſs will, at length, find paſſage to tlie 
royal ear; and that thoſe who have abuſed his 
benignity with ſpecious tales; and left the woes of ; 
Jerſey ſtill unremedied, will be treated with that 
indignity which they deſerve, and that liberty, at- 
length, will be reſtored to r and allegi-" | 
ance. | 
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